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’ me 1953 “" 
30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks ’ Stocks 


January 31 ...... 198.6 209.5 t 207.1 
February 28 ..... 194.7 203.1 4 207.7 
| ae 192.8 200.8 3 214.0 
a, ee 187.6 195.5 5 224.4 
May 3! ...... 187.8 194.9 : 231.8 
CT "oe 182.1 191.7 4 232.0 
eer 188.2 196.6 J 245.2 
August 31 185.9 185.2 ; 236.9 
September 30 ... 188.9 185.4 4 256.6 
October 31 .... 195.5 194.9 L 251.6 
November 30 .... 207.6 196.6 3 271.9 
December 31 208.5 197.0 284.0 285.7 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 





building cost index 
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Avg. Dec. Avg. Dec. 

1939 1954 1939 1954 
Boston 210 597 Minneapolis 202 562 
New York 219 629 Kansas City 209 558 
Buffalo 205 626 St. Louis 208 599 
Baltimore 198 597 Atlanta 186 649 
Philadelphia 196 592 Dallas 171 542 
Pittsburgh 219 583 New Orleans 194 613 
Cincinnati 209 582 Denver 195 528 
Cleveland 206 599 Seattle 196 593 
Chicago 205 559 San Francisco 183 545 
Indianapolis 206 610 Los Angeles 167 568 
Detroit 208 634 
Milwaukee 209 621 


National Average 200 598 


This index (1913 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys 
tem, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no al 
lowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 

and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Co 
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insuranee stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range Dec. 31, 
High Low 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Agricultural Insurance Company 

American Automobile Insurance Company. 

American Equitable Assurance Company.. 


American Insurance Company . 

American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 

Automobile Insurance Company ... 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 


Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company (f) 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates (c) 


Employers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. eee 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Phila. (new) (a) 
Fire Association of Phila. (old) 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (b) 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic insurance Company 


Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (e) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 


Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 

Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Company 42 
National Fire Insurance Company ......... 10614 


National Union Fire Ins. Co. (new) (a) ... 50% 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (old) 1, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 561 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. ...... tu 
New York Fire Insurance Company . 30% 


Northern Insurance Company (¢) ... 76 
North River Insurance Company ... <a 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
Ohio Casualty Company 


ay 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company (hb) 
Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company ... 
Providence Washington Insurance C« 


Providence Washington Insurance Co., fd. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republie Insurance Company .... 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company 


Security Insurance Co. of N. H 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co . 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (c) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ; 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 
Continental Assurance Company (f) 


Franklin Life Insuranee Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (d). 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co 

Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (e) 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Travelers Insurance Company 
U. S. Life Insurance Company . “e 
West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) After sale of new shares. 

(b) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
(ec) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend 
(d) Range adjusted for 3314% stock dividenc 
(e) Range adjusted for 250% stock dividend 
(f) Range adjusted for 2 for 1 split 
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Initiative, of course...and dedication to profession and E.R BEAVER 
F F Salisbury, N.C. 
Company. In addition, Farm Bureau career men enjoy the 


advantages of: 
~ e Modern, intensive, effective training in multiple-line selling. 


pd e Friendly, helpful, personalized cooperation from all levels of 
field management and home office. 
CHARLES sige R SON 


C.N. SMITH 
Baltimore ° e ° oe . * ¢ . Ashley, Pa. 
e Hard-hitting national advertising programs which tie in with : 


local sales efforts. 


Q WHAT MAKES FARM BUREAU MEN SUCCESSFUL? 


e Share-the-cost advertising for individual agents in news- 
papers, radio and TV—plus a complete portfolio of motivating 
sales aids, and a direct mail program second to none. 


ANTHONY MADDEN PAUL MOULTON 
2 Greenbe it, M : Shelburne, Vt. 


Agents pictured are several of Farm Bureau's leading combined producers during 1954 
g ] 


x WHAT DO SUCCESSFUL FARM BUREAU MEN MAKE 


ag alice 
South Ch: t 


As much as they want to. With more than 2,000,000 multiple- AEELO SACCO 


Tarentum, Pa 


line policyholder-prospects on the books, and over 100 policies 
in their portfolios, their earnings can go as high as they choose: 


e Career plan financing for new agents assures earning while 
learning. 


e Independent contract provides generous commissions and 


GEORGE LARSON ° ° MICHAEL PACELLI 
Jamestown, N. Y renewals, plus bonus awards for quality production. Stamford, Conn. 


e Liberal death benefit plan based upon earnings — plus one of 
the finest retirement programs in the industry — provide first- Agent Bill Wood 


shown at his home in 
rate rs erage, Columbus, Ohio with his 
ate personal coverage wife, Mildred, and his 
children (left to right), 
Dicky, Johnny and Billy. 


Take Bill Wood of our Columbus region, 
for instance—one of Farm Bureau's top 
combined producers in 1954: 


VIRGIL NICKEI 
Vandalia, Ohi 


Bill, with a quarter million dollars annual premium income, began as a Farm Bureau 
agent in 1945 upon his discharge from the Air Corps. 

In his own words: “After my discharge from service, I looked for a sales job 
which offered the greatest opportunity. I chose Farm Bureau because it offered the 
advantage of multiple-line selling. The great increase in my income since joining 
Farm Bureau has certainly confirmed my choice.” 


Write to: Agency Secretary, Home Office 


|) FARM BUREAU INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: 


coLumeus, ono FARM BUREAU MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY - FARM BUREAU MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - FARM BUREAU LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Operating in Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Vermont, Rhode, Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Washington, D, C. 
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THESE FACILITIES 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch.at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefterson Davis | 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
aturseteniinens DINKLER, JR., V.P. . & Gen. Mer. 
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company developments 


ARIZONA Admitted 


Cambridge Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Andover, Mass. 
Carcume Caenalty Ins. Co. ......:....5..: Burlington, N. C. 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. .......... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...........: Andover, Mass. 
Northwestern National Casualty Co. ......Milw aukee, Wis. 
waeme were ans, Co, ...........c00s-.050 New York N. ¥. 
nen, aaa, O.... Ses) oboe Sh cea Chicago, III. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ....... Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ................. LeRoy, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
poereen ane: Co. Or N. Yaoi gd... ee New York, N. Y. 


COLORADO \dmitted 
NN FNS 5 ine wie cwrarcseie nie vie eee 06's ora San Diego, Cal. 
ee SOMITE. FCO. oc once ews Sb oe eee vied Chicago, II. 
DELAWARE Admitted 


Benefit Association of Railway Employees ...... Chicago, Il. 
Government Employees Ins. Co. ........ Washington, D. C. 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. .........5 Springfield, Il. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Examined 
pe ae ah, ee a ere Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA Admitted 


Interboro Mutual Indemnity Ins. Co. .....New York, N. Y. 
PONUUREE MIRIM SOO la 0 6:6 5.50.66. <1c5 0 we eo Tulsa, Okla. 
Utah Home Fire Ins. Co. ............Salt Lake City, Utah 


KANSAS Admitted 


American Liberty Ts. Co: ...0.3.% 560.0 Birmingham, Ala. 
General Ins. Co. of Trieste and Venice Rome, Italy 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery Ins. Co. ....... Boston, Mass. 


Examined 
Posmees areitee  1ei8; Go, 03 ne cosas cunwae eotoel Aleppo, Kan. 
Ford County Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. 3ellefont, Kan. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


New London County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Norwich, Conn. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 


Cae HI CS: boii deacon waa e eee Dallas, Texas 


MISSOURI Admitted 


Capitol Indemnity Ins. Co. ......5.65.200 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rees (WME RAIDS. ois a u.cewessuce nee ace Fort Worth, Texas 
National Union Indemnity Co. ............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southwest Casualty Ins. Co. ............. Fayetteville, Ark. 


MONTANA Admitted 
Canners Exchange Subscribers at Warner Inter-Ins. 
Bureau Chicago, III. 
Paine: PIMGOeRl "MR: GO. ncn ccs eekacseeeces Miami, Fla. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 


Health Service Incorporated Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 
Standard Reliance Ins. Co. (Mutual) ......... Lincoln, Neb. 
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NEVADA Admitted 
General Ins. Co. of Trieste and Venice Rome, Italy 
NEW YORK Incorporated 
New York Fire and Marine Underwriters, Inc., 
ee A New York, N. 
United Casualty Co. ............2... Richmond Hill, N. 
Washington General Ins. Corp. .......... New York, N. 
Admitted 
United States Liability Ins. Co. ........... Philadelphia, 
Examined 
Carolina Farmers’ Fire Ins. Co. ....... Brooktondale, N. 
Citizens Casualty Co. ...........++-+++.-New York, N. 
Crown Point Town Fire Ins. Co. ...... Crown Point, N. 
PYOmene Fire $i. CO, oa. odin sss csecce Franklin, N. 
Bramden Mutual Iris: Gas oc. ccc dec ccccccses Hamden, N. 
Springfield Co-operative Ins. Co. ...... Cooperstown, N. Y. 
standard Marine Ins. Go, LOG. . 2... ccccecs Liverpool, Eng. 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd. .... Victoria, Hong Kong 
Woodstock Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. ...... Woodstock, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Examined 
a 0 ee ee ee Shelby, N. C. 


OKLAHOMA Admitted 


Bankers Life and Casualty Co. .............- * .Chicago, II. 
Houston-American Ins. Co. <2... 6 ic decsiec Houston, Texas 
Industrial Indemnity Co. .............. San Francisco, Cal. 
Liberty Ins. Co. of Texas Fort Worth, Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

Huntingdon Cash Deposit Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Huntingdon, 

Mummasburg Mutual Fire Protective Society, 
Gettysburg, 

Southwestern Mutual Fire Assn. ........... Uniontown 

Susquehanna Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 

Montownsvitte, 


RHODE ISLAND Examined 


Providence Washington Indemnity Co. ....Providence, R. I. 
Providence Washington Ins: Co. .......... Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Ins. Co. ..... New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Consolidated Ins. Co. Columbia, S. C. 
TEXAS Admitted 


RE DAO ask 605 akc esK Pe cd eee ewes Greenville, S. C. 
Pine rina Tne. Coe <.csncasevedesseneeset Miami, Fla. 


Receivership 
Century Lloyds Houston, Texas 
VERMONT Admitted 
3enefit Association of Railway Employees Chicago, Ill. 
arms Fave Tih CO. ic cc svc wctewec dda Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Casualty Co. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
Se. Pail Motel Ind: Gove d.cs cid whades &- St. Paul, Minn. 


Seen Tene: Ga, SEG as os wiv coe haat sR Liverpool, Eng. 
Southwest General Ins. Co. ....ccccccccccsces Dallas, Texas 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Economy Fire and Casualty Co. .............. Freeport, Il. 


WYOMING Admitted 
DEN SM Cle ve ¢ 4.05 Can'dumedscacieeuaaes San Diego, Cal. 


ONTARIO Admitted 
ee i eT South Bend, Ind. 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL OULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 


friends, executives and agents. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 114 Sansome Street 1139 W. 6th Street 
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the editors corner 





*** An increased interest by general insurance agents 
in the sale of life insurance is becoming more and more 
apparent. They have in their files a first class list of 
prospects for the various life coverages and by broad- 
ening the scope of their activities can offer a more com- 
plete service to their accounts. To acquaint more 
producers with the opportunities and help them in 
their entrance to this field, we are inaugurating a new 
feature entitled Where There's Life. It is on page 12 
of this issue and will appear monthly hereafter. 


*x*x* After a temporary slackening in the early months 
of last year, business started on a gradual rise and 
December was the best month of 1954. Prospects are 
that the economy will enjoy a period of rising activity 
well into the first months of this year and probably be- 
yond. The effects of these economic factors on the in- 
surance industry and some predictions as to the coming 
year are given in our annual Review and Preview. It 
starts on page 14. 


*** While there have been a number of new multiple 
line dwelling contracts developed in recent months, only 
four of them are being marketed on a wide basis by 
sizable groups of both stock and mutual carriers. The 
Big Four are analyzed in comprehensive detail in the 
article on page 21. Because of the full treatment given 
the subject it is impossible to present the entire article 
in this issue. The second and concluding part will, 
therefore, be published in February. 


**x* Our economy has now reached the stage of what 
may be characterized as a new normality. There is a 
vast range of goods and services which compete with 
each other on a more or less equal level based on desira- 
bility, attractiveness, essentiality or demand. How in- 
surance will fare under these conditions depends on the 
extent to which insurance men can stimulate in the 
minds of the buying public an ambition for adequate 
high caliber insurance and for a quality of service 
which will make them willing to pay a reasonable price 
for it. A look at The Self-Service Era and the respon- 
sibility of producers in it is given on page 25. 

**x* American overseas trade has increased to an im- 
pressive total with private investment in a multitude 
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of industries and businesses all over the globe. This 
investment and activity abroad is not concentrated in the 
hands of a few big firms but includes more and more of 
the smaller organizations. In addition an increasingly 
large number of Americans are traveling to foreign 
countries either on business or for pleasure. This ex- 
pansion of trade and travel offers a profitable oppor- 
tunity to sell Foreign Insurance which is open to the 
small agent as well as the large one in metropolitan cen- 
ters. The article on page 29 suggests how to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


*x*x* The development of multiple peril package forms 
is in a sense pioneering and thus presents many prob- 
lems and some dangers. The very existence of such 
problems provides a challenge and an opportunity for 
progressive producers and companies alike. One of the 
later developments in this field is the promulgation of 
Commercial Property Floaters. At the present they 
are written in a limited territory only but their use can 
be expected to spread. See page 57. 

*** One component of the traffic safety equation, the 
highways on which 
December issue. 


it travels was considered in our 
An even more difficult factor, because 
his behavior is often a mystery to everybody, including 
himself, is The Driver. The two main approaches to 
influencing his habits, education and law enforcement 
are discussed, along with the wrong driving habits 
which account for nearly all traffic accidents, on page 65. 


*** A relatively small proportion of fire and casualty 
men fully appreciate the size to which accident and 
health insurance has grown. Too few local agents and 
brokers are interested in aggressively soliciting this 
business and as a result much of it is sold by represent- 
atives of life companies and those companies which spe- 
cialize in the field. However the local agent has great 
opportunities awaiting him along with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that his clients are adequately protected. 
These Responsibilities and Opportunities are discussed 
on page 83. 


*** Several months ago a case concerning the stand- 
ard of conduct required of one acting as an agent or 
employee of another was decided by the New York 
Court of Appeals. The case in question concerned an 
advertising agency but the decision would most prob- 
ably be a strong precedent should a similar situation 
arise in an insurance brokerage firm. For this reason 
we are publishing, on page 87, a memorandum on the 
Duane Jones Case. 
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“SEVILLA” 


magic word that saved 
FLORIDA’S Spanish “Indian” 


Florida’s stirring history under five 
flags (Spanish, French, British, Re- 
public of West Fla. and U.S.A.) af- 
fords no more dramatic incident 

Juan Ortiz, captured in childhood 
and reared by the Indians, escaped 
with the aid of a tribal princess. Sur- 
prised by one of De Soto’s men, he 
recalled a word of his mother tongue, 
"Serilla” (Spanish), just in time to 
stay the soldier's lance. 

Some 300 years later, in 1845, the 
27th star, for Florida, was added to 
the American flag, and the State's 
Great Seal appropriately was designed 
to feature an Indian figure. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « SAN FRANCISCO 
POREIGH DEPARTMENT + NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
-«-RASTERN DEPARTMENT + PRILADELPHTA 
“WESTERN DEPARTMENT * CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 
HNTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 





Where There's 
Life! 


IRA D. KEITER 
Albany, N. Y. Insurance Broker 


RE YOU interested in additional 
yee of income? I think you 
will agree we all are, otherwise we 
would not be in business for our- 
selves. 

I have been in- 
vited to write 
this column _be- 
cause many men 
in our business 
have recognized, 
as I did, the im- 
portance of sup- 
plementing their 
income through 

a ready made market existing among 
their present clients. In addition to 
this they have seen a real oppor- 
tunity to render a complete service 
to a client and his family. 


Everyday Sales Ideas 


In this column I shall attempt to 
enumerate reasons and experiences 
which will show why we should in- 
clude life insurance as a part of the 
service offered to our clients. I also 
shall outline sales ideas which we 
can incorporate in our everyday sales 
interviews on a profitable basis with- 
out increasing detail work. 


Have you ever given any thought 
to the problems and needs existing 
among your clients which could be 
solved by life insurance? Right now, 
open a drawer in your file cabinet 
and look over a few names of your 
clients. Upon looking at them can 
you visualize a problem for all or 
some of them that could be solved by 
the purchase of life insurance? Do 


any of them have a mortgage on their 
homes? Do any of them have a per- 
sonal loan outstanding at the bank ? 
Do they want to send their children 
to college? Are they worried about 
whether or not they will be able to 
retire and get the full benefits avail- 
able to them under Social Security ? 


Best Qualified 


As his general insurance man, you 
are in a position to know these things 
better, actually, than anyone else out- 
side of his family. You, thereby, can 
open a discussion with your clients 
about life insurance to cover any of 
the above mentioned needs, on any 
of the various occasions you have to 
make a personal visit. By this | 
mean—when picking up a premium, 
helping your client fill out a claim 
report, selling a C.P.L. or a small 
fire policy on the household goods. 
Believe me, there are a lot of career 
life insurance men who would just 
love to have the prospects and the 
information about the prospects con- 
tained in your file cabinets. 


Plenty of Prospects 


Prospecting, as you well know if 
you have talked with any career life 
insurance man, is the major problem 
he faces. It also is the reason given 
for the failure of so many of them. 
With the number of policyholders 
we have who have faith in us and the 
service we render, I think you will 
agree with me that it would take a 
long time for us to run out of pros- 
pects for all types of life insurance. 
Let us, therefore, begin to capitalize 
on the market we already have es- 
tablished for ourselves—our own 
clients. 


Coming Next Month 


Next month I will cover a brief 
and simple idea which, I believe, will 
be usable with nine out of ten of your 
clients. Between now and then think 
further of the possibilities of increas- 
ing your income by these methods, 
and maybe, after you have read next 
month’s column, you will agree that 
you should try some of the sales 
ideas offered here on your clients. 
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American Agents regularly receive sales aid materials that turn prospects 


into clients and clients into completely covered individuals. 


The 3 “Illustrated Letters” are part of a series that have proven 
their sales-getting value. When sent to clients and prospects by an 


Agent of The American Insurance Group, with his own 


‘ . . . | THE AMERICAN 
imprint and signature, they are extremely effective. They open the FAMILY 


Pree ie 
fae 


door for the use of f n srican : mi Protection Plan 


which is an ideal method of selling a program of complete 


insurance protection. 


| 4 PROGRAM OF SOUND FROPLETY amp LAOH MELURARC 
This is but one example of the cooperation and assistance available to all LE 


American Agents . . . one reason why the American Agent is a prosperous agent. 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. Public Relations Dept. E-1 


| would like to know more about the American Sales Promotion Plans. 


Name 


Address. 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. * BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 





City Zone____ State 
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HE year 1953 was a boom year following a series 

of boom years during which business operated 

to a considerable degree on an artificial infla- 
tionary economy bolstered by huge expenditures of 
money, materials and manpower for armaments. By the 
end of 1953 there were signs of a levelling off and even 
a slackening off in certain important segments of the 
economy giving warning that 1954 might be the long 
awaited year of readjustment. In the early months of 
slackened, unemployment in- 
creased and finally there was considerable liquidation of 
inventory. For a while the pessimists seemed to be right 


1954 business activity 


but finally business started on a gradual rise which made 
December the best month of 1954 and prospects are that 
the economy will enjoy a period of rising activity well 
into 1955 and probably beyond. 


A Very Good Year 


However, as the period of downward readjustment 
was relatively mild the anticipated recovery will prob- 
ably be mild. The outlook is for a very good year rather 
than a boom year. With the economy again expanding, 
1955 may well rank as second best in history for most of 
the nation, better than 1954 but probably not quite up 
to 1953, the best on record. The remarkable stability 
of the past two years and the degree of improvement 
to date has fostered a growing feeling of confidence in 
the future that is impressive 

The year 1954 started most auspiciously for fire and 
casualty carriers with all lines on a profitable basis, a 
rare coincidence among some twenty-five separate classi- 
fications. It began to look as if 1954 might rival fabulous 
1949, the only year in which the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio (before Federal taxes) for all stock fire and 
casualty carriers dropped below 90%. It seemed just 
too good to be true. It was. Within a period of forty- 
five days, three hurricanes (Carol, Edna and Hazel) 
literally blew away a very big chunk of the profits. This 
put carriers with a concentration of risks in the affected 
areas in the red for the year unless they were well pro- 
tected by reinsurance or had a sizeable volume of other 
profitable lines. 

Many predominately fire carriers will just about break 
even for the year. Except for the hurricane losses and 
hail losses on growing crops, underwriting experience 
for the year was generally excellent. In fact, improve- 
ment in automobile and casualty lines was sufficient to 
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approximately offset the sharp rise in extended cover- 
age losses to leave the over-all loss ratio (incurred to 
earned) around 57%, about where it was in 1953. Ex 
penses rose by between half a point and a point to bring 
the expense ratio (incurred to written) to about 36.5% 
for all stock carriers for 1954. 


The Investment Function 


Although the primary function of an insurance com- 
pany is the underwriting of insurance there is a very im- 
portant secondary function, investing the reserves and 
surplus funds. At the beginning of the year the stock 
fire and casualty companies owned $3,300,000,000 in 
common stocks. [xcept for holdings in subsidiaries, the 
stocks are principally blue chip issues and are carried 
at market values. Because of the phenomenal rise in 
market prices of such issues, fire and casualty companies 
must have enjoyed an unrealized appreciation in their 
stock portfolios of somewhere around $1 billion for the 
year. 


During the whole inflationary period portfolio appre- 
ciation has been an important factor in building surplus 
funds but, except for a relatively few companies, growth 
in surplus did not keep pace with mounting liabilities 


and rapidly expanding premium volume. With the 
growth in volume slowing down in 1954 and the increase 
in liabilities relatively small, many financial statements 
at the year end will show a handsome increase in sur- 
plus funds to place the industry in the strongest relative 
financial position in several years. In our dynamic ex- 
panding economy with its growing population and 
steadily rising standard of living it is essential that the 
insurance industry be adequately financed to keep pace 
with the increasing needs of the public in the years 
ahead. According to even the most conservative long 
range forecasts these needs will be substantial. 


Industry-Wide Figures 


All classes of fire and casualty carriers wrote about 
$10 billion in premiums in 1954, of which nearly three 
quarters was in the stock field. Surplus funds in the in- 
dustry amounted to between $7 billion and $& billion 
with assets nearly $20 billion. The fire and casualty 
business, although made up of many individual units, is 
big business and thus faces some of the marketing prob- 
lems faced by all big business, One of the chief problems 
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facing all business is the increasing competition for the 
consumers’ dollar. 

In the insurance field the stage is set for particularly 
keen competition: Rates are generally adequate, so the 
climate is right; surplus has advanced substantially, 
which supplies the sinews ; premium volume has begun 
to level off, which supplies the incentive ; and different 
marketing plans have been introduced by some carriers 
to tap the new mass market, which supplies the spark. 
The rising standard of living has made millions of addi- 
tional people good prospects for insurance to protect 
their increased possessions, their homes and their auto- 
mobiles. In this day of financial responsibility laws and 
installment buying with a little Gown and years to pay, 
the market is greatly expanded and to many in this new 
large market the purchase of insurance is often a matter 
of compulsion. To this large segment of the market, in- 
surance is not sold, it is bought. 


Very Cost Conscious 


Based on the increase in insured cars following the 
passage of automobile financial responsibility legislation, 
possibly as much as two-thirds of the automobile liability 
and property damage business (amounting to about 
$1%% billion) is bought because of such laws. Consider- 
ing the number of automobiles purchased on an install- 
ment basis, something like $1 billion of auto physical 
damage business is bought to protect the interests of 
finance companies or other lending institutions. 
substantial amount of fire and extended coverage is 
bought to protect mortgage holders. This part of the 
market is therefore very cost conscious. 


\ very 


The conventional old line carriers operating through 
the American Agency System have built up an impos- 
ing volume of good business and have no intention of 
scrapping a method of operation which has proven itself 
over a period of time. Agency service controls the bulk 
of commercial accounts and a vast number of sizeable 
individual accounts. The problem is how to service the 
new mass market economically without disrupting the 
established successful handling of the huge backlog of 
business now being underwritten. Some companies or 
groups are experimenting in the handling of these prob- 
lems through subsidiary or affiliated carriers through 
which they may use such devices as six months policies, 
direct billing of renewals, lower commission rates and 
all of the tools employed by the carriers that have been 
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so successful in gaining such a substantial foothold in 
the mass automobile market. 

The problems facing the fire and casualty business are 
not confined to the automobile insurance field. Increas 
ing competition, or the will to compete, has manifested 
itself in many ways, even to challenging insurance regu 
lation. Insurance regulation and rate making are still 
in a transitional stage stemming from the South Eastern 
Underwriters 


Association and the enactment of 


state legislation in accordance with Public Law 15. The 


Case 


question of partial subscribership to a rating organiza 
tion and the use of its data to file independent rates is 
still undecided in the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization case against the Insurance Company of 
North America, The final outcome may determine the 
entire future conduct of rate making organizations. 
The development of package policies, some half dozen 
in the dwelling field alone, is at once an evidence of in 
creasing competition and a challenge to regulatory pro 
cedure. Should they be handled under a separate rating 
category, or as a joint cooperative filing by fire, casualty 
and inland marine bureaus, or only under one of them: 
\ll three procedures are used but the resulting 


¢ confusion 

hardly equals the confusion among producers and pros 
uy equa £ | | 

pective policyholders. Competition is most desirable, 


but carried to extremes is not in the best 


either the public or the industry. 


interests of 


~ Federal Trade Commission Charges 


The accident and health branch of the business came 
into unfavorable limelight as a result of an investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission which filed complaints 
against seventeen carriers charging false and misleading 
advertising. This is another manifestation of competi 
tion for business and the transitional stage of regulation 
the industry is passing through. State insurance depart 
ments have improved both regulation and the review of 
policy provisions while a majority of states have passed 
uniform policy provisions laws. The industry itself is 
also considering ways and means of self regulation. Be 
cause of state regulation there is a serious question of 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction. the 
danger in fighting the FTC on jurisdictional grounds 
lies in the possibility that it might counter an adverse 
ruling by going to Congress for additional powers and 


However, 


thus become the entering wedge to Federal regulation. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Review and Preview—Continued 


\t the state level 1954 was an “off” legislative year 
with only fourteen state legislatures holding regular 
sessions. This year all states but Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Virginia will hold regular sessions and 
a number of interim studies on insurance matters have 
already been conducted. The insurance industry will 
face an active year with battles raging over compulsory 
auto insurance, impoundment of uninsured vehicles in- 
volved in accidents, unsatisfied judgment funds etc. 
holding the spotlight. 

Over-all premium volume rose only about 3% in 
1954, the smallest gain in over ten years, to add slightly 
more than $200 million to the $7 billion annual pre- 
miums: reported by the stock fire and casualty carriers 
for 1953. Of this total nearly $3 billion, roughly 40%, 
represents automobile insurance, an amount exceeding 
the total business of all stock carriers for any single year 
prior to 1946. Nearly $1 billion additional automobile 
business is written by mutual and reciprocal carriers. 
This nearly $4 billion in premiums on automobile insur- 
ance by all classes of carriers compares with about $600 
million some ten years ago. This is a gauge of the in- 
creasing importance of automobile insurance to the in- 
dustry. 

With production of motor vehicles nearly 5.4 million 
in 1954 and predictions for even higher production in 
1955 the line will lose none of its importance. Long 
range forecasts of population growth, constantly rising 
totals of automobiles and extensive road building pro- 
grams point to a still further increase in the importance 
of automobile insurance in the years ahead. Increasing 
competition may be expected to bring lower rates, 
broader coverages and still further refinements in rating 
classification plans. 

Automobile liability premiums advanced by 3% or 
4% in 1954, a decided slackening in rate of growth over 
preceding years. Additional automobiles, tightened fi- 
nancial responsibility laws and rate increases that aver- 
aged 59% on a country-wide basis from pre-war 1939 
to the close of 1953 were the chief factors responsible 
for the rapid growth recorded prior to 1954. The favor- 
able loss trend that became evident in both bodily injury 
and property damage insurance in 1952 brought both 
classes into the black in 1953 and continued into 1954 
with an improvement of nearly three points in loss ratio 
on bodily injury and possible as much as five points on 
property damage. Automobile collision experience has 
been consistently good for several years and showed 
further improvement in 1954 with an estimated drop of 
nearly four points in loss ratio. However, premium vol- 
ume showed no gain or a slight decline as rate reductions 
offset the premiums gained on additional cars insured. 
Outlook for 1955 is very favorable for all three automo- 
bile classifications ; bodily injury, property damage and 
collision. 


Straight Fire Insurance 


Straight fire insurance, which has decreased in rela- 
tive importance to less than one-fifth of the total fire and 
casualty business underwritten by stock carriers has 
hovered around $1.3 billion for the last four years. Net 
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premiums written began to level off in the latter part of 
1951 as additional states permitted writing term busi- 
ness on the installment basis or on an annual renewal 
basis. Moderate gains would otherwise have been re- 
corded. For 1955 residence building activity and in- 
creased values may offset or slightly exceed the effect 
of continued rate reductions. Underwriting experience 
on straight fire business has been unusually good for sev- 
eral years despite the yearly rise in estimated fire losses 
and many rate reductions. Experience in 1954 was 
slightly better than for 1953, when the combined loss 
and expense ratio was 92.4%, due to lower than expected 
fire losses in the second half of the year. The outlook 
is for somewhat lower profit margins in 1955, 

Extended coverage premiums advanced by at least 
5% to approach $390 million in the stock field and 
nearly $70 million in the mutual field. It is very difficult 
at this early date to ascertain what the final loss figures 
for the three hurricanes will prove to be as the occur- 
rence of these major storms within a month and a half 
placed an unusually heavy burden upon adjuster man- 
power with the result that all losses have not yet been 
settled. Experience will vary markedly among carriers 
depending upon reinsurance arrangements and the ex- 
tent of participation in the affected territories. Total in- 
sured property damage claims, excluding automobile and 
marine losses, are now expected to approach $140 mil- 
lion in the New England area as a result of the first two 
hurricanes (Carol on August 31 and Edna on September 
11) with the stock carriers absorbing nearly $100 million 
and the mutuals about $40 million. 


Hurricane Hazel 


Hurricane Hazel, which swept over ten states from 
South Carolina on into Canada on October 15 may have 
caused as much damage as the first two combined. The 
three storms together will result in insurance payments 
of around $275 million, the largest on record, including 
over $100 million from reinsurance placed with under- 
writers at Lloyd’s. Estimates of the insured net loss to 
stock carriers are around $150 million, which on some 
$7 billion total earned premiums would boost the over- 
all loss ratio by about two points. If we assume an aver- 
age “normal” loss ratio of about forty points, add an- 
other forty points due to the storm, ten points for loss 
adjustment expenses and forty five points for all other 
expenses the combined loss and expense ratio for the 
line would approximate 135% for 1954. The insurance 
companies have been having a particularly rugged time 
with this line in recent years with 1952 the only year in 
the last five in which the stock carriers were not in the 
red. Outlook for 1955 is for a further increase in pre- 
miums because of the storms, particularly in the terri- 
tory through which hurricane Hazel passed as many 
thought that section relatively immune to such disturb- 
ances. 

Inland marine premiums written by stock carriers ad- 
vanced about 4% in 1954 to reach nearly $300 million 
climaxing a steady yearly rise from $28 million written 
in 1933. This growth reflects the trend toward broad 
flexible coverages and the high level of commercial 
transportation. Underwriting experience in 1954 was 
rather spotty but in the aggregate was nearly as satis- 
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factory as for 1953 when the combined loss and expense 
ratio declined to 90.8%. Outlook for 1955 is for con- 
tinued moderate growth as the trend toward packaging 
of coverages opens new sales possibilities. Experience 
should remain favorable. 

Ocean marine premiums declined slightly in 1954 to 
drop below $150 million for the stock companies, lowest 
since 1950. However, underwriting experience im- 
proved because of fewer major losses to drop the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio down into the eighties, or 
possibly below. Because of the favorable underwriting 
experience rates have been reduced to a level which 
leaves little reserve margin for the inevitable total loss. 
Ocean marine insurance remains highly competitive and 
still faces the problems created by dollar shortages 
abroad and exchange restrictions in many countries. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation premiums of the stock com- 
panies, after advancing by better than 12% in each of 
the years 1951, 1952 and 1953, levelled off in 1954 
(with the slight decline in employment and the cut in 
overtime) at about $640 million, a shade under the all- 
time high of 1953. This compares with less than $90 
million written in the depression year 1933. The line 
was in the red in 1951 and barely in the black in 1952. 
A number of steps were taken in 1952 which laid the 
foundation for the general improvement in experience 
witnessed in 1953 and continued in 1954, the combined 
loss and expense ratio dropping about four points in each 
year to bring it down to around 90% in 1954. This 
favorable experience will bring rate reductions. Because 
of a marked decline in industrial injury frequency and 
severity and a substantial rise in wage scales, it is esti- 
mated that present rate levels are about 36% below the 
pre-war level on the basis of the then prevailing benefits. 
However, benefits payable have been increased some 
36% since 1939 and are still going up. It is anticipated 
that benefits will be raised in 1955 by a number of state 
legislatures and there is usually some lag in reflecting 
such changes in the rate structure. Outlook for 1955 
is therefore for somewhat higher loss ratios. 

Underlying trends have been mixed in general lia- 
bility insurance because rates on some classifications are 
based on variable factors while other classifications are 
rated on a fixed exposure basis. While the trend of 
claims was upward for all classes, due to higher hospital 
and medical expenses and jury awards, reductions were 
made in manufacturers’ and contractors’ liability insur- 
ance rates because premiums are based on payrolls 
which rose faster than claim costs increased. The same 
situation prevailed for product liability insurance be- 
cause sales, on which rates are calculated, advanced 
faster than the rise in claim costs. Examples of fixed 
exposure bases are premiums for elevator liability in- 
surance, based on each elevator, and premiums for own- 
ers’, landlords’, and tenants’ liability insurance, calcu- 
lated on area and frontage. 


Net premiums on general liability lines increased by 
more than 10% in 1954 to reach an estimated $370 mil- 
lion in the stock company field. Over-all experience de- 
teriorated in 1948 and the line was in the red for each 
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of the following four years. Substantial rate increases 
for the fixed exposure classes were secured in the fol- 
lowing years which boosted premium volume and im- 
proved underwriting experience to a reasonably satis- 
factory level in both 1953 and 1954. Outlook for 1955 
is for modest improvement. 


Accident and Health 


Accident and health insurance underwritten by all 
classes of carriers, including life insurance companies, 
slowed its rate of growth to about 10% in 1954 to reach 
an estimated $23 billion. The increasing importance of 
life insurance companies in this field is emphasized by 
the fact that only about one-quarter of this business is 
underwritten by companies in the fire and casualty field, 
stock and mutual combined. Of the ten leading writers, 
eight are life companies and the other two have affiliated 
life companies. Underwriting experience, which has 
long been favorable, showed further slight improvement 
in 1954 to keep the adjusted underwriting profit, before 
Federal taxes, at better than ten points. The industry 
is now experimenting with a number of new and broader 
coverages such as major-medical expense insurance, 
non-cancellable forms, insurance on impaired lives and 
hospital and medical coverage for older people. Outlook 
for 1955 is for continued healthy growth and satisfactory 
underwriting experience. 

Fidelity and surety volume rose over 20% to a new 
high of better than $240 million in the stock company 
field, the sharp increase being due to substantial re 
newals of three year fidelity bonds. The so-called dis 
covery principle was adopted for banks and other fi 
nancial institutions enabling such organizations to look 
to the surety on its current bond for any loss discovered 
while the bond is in effect, regardless of when the loss 
actually occurred. Fidelity and surety experience has 
been favorable for many years with a moderate narrow 
ing of profit margins in the last two years. Fidelity 
premium volume will fall off in 1955 because it is an 
“off” year in the three year premium cycle. However, 
surety volume should continue to rise moderately as 1955 
is scheduled to be another record-breaking construction 
year with the housing boom sparking demands for 
sewers, water-works, streets, schools, hospitals, libraries, 
stores, offices and public utilities, not to mention the 
plans for new toll roads, super-highways, bridges and 
the development of water resources. 

The fire and casualty industry enjoyed a very satis 
factory year with sufficient underwriting and investment 
earnings to build surplus funds to a point more in line 
with the increased commitments assumed in our growing 
economy. It gave a good account of itself in 1954 and 
will continue to do so in increasingly competitive 1955 
and for years to come. Just as improvement in other 
lines of business offset the staggering hurricane losses 
in 1954 it may well be that better extended cover ex 
perience will offset modest deterioration in other classes 
of business in 1955. The over-all outlook is favorable 
The fire and casualty business has kept pace with the 
increasing needs of the public, has grown to impressive 
size and generally won the confidence of the whole coun 
try in its integrity and its capacity for valuable service. 
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IRE and casualty insurance company stocks, rep- 
resenting a small but select segment of the total 
capital share market, are noted for long and stable 
dividend records and sound long term growth. Insur 
ance shares fluctuate in price for the same fundamental 


economic re other stocks to move and, 


‘asons that cause 
| 


over a period of years, have kept pace with the rise and 
fall in the 
ahead of it and sometimes following it. 


stock market, sometimes running 
Insurance com- 
panies are tied closely to general over-all business and 
not only are 
underwriting commitments and experi- 


< 
i’ 


veneral 


security market conditions on two counts 
the volume of 
ence on many lines of insurance linked to general busi- 
ness conditions, but insurance companies own very sub- 
stantial blocks of hi and 


1 
] 


igh grade stocks bonds as 


investments 


Comparison with General Market 


Insurance shares lagged behind the general market 
coming out of the depression period of the Thirties and 
it was not until the early Forties that they forged into 
the lead. 
when inflation was pushing losses higher but recovered 
sharply in 1948 and 1949 when underwriting earnings 
reached a peak 


Insurance shares lagged in the middle Forties 


lhe general market took the lead again 
in 1950, when hurricane losses were high, and held the 
lead, because of unsatisfactory experience on casualty 
lines, until the last quarter of 1953. 
then forged into the lead, 
writing earnings and increased dividends, only to sell 
off as a result of the hurricane losses in the fall of 1954. 


Insurance shares 
because of excellent under- 


\lthough they recovered nicely and closed the year 
strong at an all-time high they still did not quite catch 
up with the booming general stock market. Despite the 
sharp recovery in insurance share prices, they remain 
undervalued in relation to net worth—many selling be- 
low estimated liquidating value and some even below 
book value 

The bull market in common stocks has been virtually 
uninterrupted for fifteen months and 1954, the vear of 
“readjustment” or . 
held records 


“recession” has broken several long 
Stock prices broke through the 1929 
“highs,” stock trading was the largest for any vear since 
1933 and December the December since 1933. 
The market closed on a wave of optimism for the future 
that has not been witnessed since the Twenties. 


largest 
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Many comparisons with the booming Twenties have 
been and will be made with most of them disclosing far 
more dissimularities than simularities. Fundamentally, 
our economy was already going down hill long before 
the 1929 speculative market reached its top while cur- 
rently the stock market has a decided investment tone 
and has been catching up with the tremendous post-war 
growth in our economy. The wave of optimism in the 
past two months has carried the prices of stocks to high 
levels and may well have discounted the future to a con- 
siderable degree—but the future is worthy of discount. 
The market is bound to have its ups and downs, its 
“technical” corrections etc. but for the long pull, re- 
gardless of what the market does, our general economy 
will grow substantially. 


Favorable Outlook 


The fire and casualty companies gave a good account 
of themselves in 1954 and will continue to do so in in- 
creasingly competitive 1955 and for years to come. Just 
as improvement in other lines of business offset the 
staggering hurricane losses in 1954 it may well be that 
better extended cover experience will offset modest de- 
terioration in other classes of business in 1955. The over- 
all underwriting outlook is favorable as outlined in detail 
Market 
appreciation in common stock portfolios was substantial 
in 1954, averaging about 40%. With premium volume 
levelling off, surplus at record high levels and invest- 
ment income rising, many companies have increased 
their dividends. 


in the preceding article, Review and Preview. 


Fire and casualty companies customarily keep divi- 
dends to stockholders well within their net income from 
investments and retain in the business all other earnings 
from either investments or underwriting. 
investments has been rising steadily for a number of 
years, primarily because of the sharp growth in assets. 
In the past seven years both assets and net investment 
income have about doubled. 


Income from 


A monthly comparison, for the last twenty-four 
months, of Best’s Insurance Stock Index and the index 
of ninety stocks compiled by Standard & Poor appears 
on page 4 with year-end closing quotations of all actively 
traded insurance stocks on page 5. A detailed table of 
price trends of stocks of more than sixty insurance com- 
panies appears on pages 116 and 117. 
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There’s usually 


one black sheep in every crowd! 


Employers Nee FIDELITY BONDS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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New dimension for 
America’s family album 


IN MANY HOMES, the old-time snapshot al- 
bum has been replaced by a film library of three- 
dimensional, natural-color slides taken with 
Stereo Realist cameras. 


In many businesses, too, Realist pictures 
have gone to work as effective visual sales-aids. 
The Realist is a development of David White 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—manufactur- 


Sameer nena 


U.SF.&G. 


ers of precision optical instruments since 1904. 
To help assure smooth business operation, 
David White Company depends on U.S. F.&G. 
for essential bonding and insurance coverages. 
Whether you produce cameras or use them 
in your home or business, no matter what you 
do or where you are, there are U.S. F. & G. 
coverages to meet your individual needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





HILE there are more than 

four new multiple line 

dwelling contracts on the 
market, only four are being marketed 
on a wide basis by sizable groups of 
both stock and mutual insurers. 
When law revisions in the late 
forties removed the arbitrary restric- 
tions to blending fire, marine and 
casualty coverages into a single in- 
surance contract, three avenues of 
approach were presented. Each 
method is typified in today’s ex- 
amples. Each method has its own 
adherents in insurance circles. 


Use of Endorsements 


One method of packaging cover- 
age is by the attachment of endorse- 
ments or forms to a standard fire 
policy. This approach is used in the 
two dwelling forms sponsored by the 
Inter-regional Insurance Conference, 
an advisory organization devoted to 
handling problems of fire and allied 
lines coverage and rating that present 
an opportunity for national treat- 
ment. These two forms are the 
dwelling building and contents broad 
form and the dwelling building all 
physical loss form. Both use the fire- 
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ROY C. McCULLOUGH, 
Manager 
Multiple Peril Insurance 
Rating Organization 


and-EC-rate-plus-loading technique 
of rating. 

The second approach to a package 
contract is the use of a schedule type 
of policy on 
basis. As in a 


a divisible premium 
combination auto- 
mobile policy, the customer, subject 
to certain requirements as to mini- 
mums, selects which coverages and 
what limits he desires from those 
listed in the declarations or schedule, 
and a premium for each such item of 
coverage is specified. This approach 
is used in the comprehensive dwell- 
ing policy sponsored by the Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group, 
an advisory organization dedicated 
to the sponsoring of divisible 
premium, named peril multiple line 
coverages. The pricing technique 
used is to apply the basic rate or 
premium usually used for each com- 
ponent, modified by the application 
of discount factors based on expected 
loss savings arising from the packag- 
ing principle. 

The third approach to package 
policies is to develop an integrated, 


PART | 


multiple peril policy rated by use of 
a single, indivisible premium for all 
coverages contained therein. This is 
the method used ‘in homeowners 
policies A and B, sponsored by the 
Multiple Peril Insurance 
Organization. 


Rating 


I want to cover all four of these 
contracts, and fairly. As manager of 
the Multiple Peril Insurance Rating 
Organization, I know our policies by 
experience, the others only by study 
and comments of others. If I seem 
to slight someone else’s handiwork, 
I hope the more charitable will 
blame it on ignorance or plain innate 
prejudice on my part. 


Named Peril Contract 


The dwelling buildings and con- 
tents broad form contract is a named 
peril contract. Let us start with a 
dwelling fire policy with extended 
coverage and additional extended 
coverage, as our basis of comparison. 

First; To whom may it be sold? 
In general, it applies to those risks 
considered as dwelling risks under 
the extended coverage endorsement 
rules. As to conventional dwellings, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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this means up to two families. 
Farms are not eligible. Seasonal 
dwellings are. The form can be at- 
tached to fire policy covering either 
buildings only or contents only or 
buildings and contents together. 
However, if buildings and contents 
are covered in the same policy, then 
both items must be covered as to the 
same perils. It is not possible, for 
instance, to have the broad coverage 
apply to the building and have fire 
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and EC only on the contents. To do 
this, separate policies must be em- 
ployed. There is no requirement that 
the purchaser own or occupy the 
dwelling. Thus it can be sold to an 
owner who lives in his own house; 
or an absentee landlord or to a ten- 
ant. 

Second; What property does it 
cover? As to the dwelling item it in- 
cludes the usual property such as 
building equipment but in addition 
includes lawns and fences. The 
usual 10% option applicable to ap- 
purtenant private structures is pres- 
ent. Outbuildings may also be in- 
sured by use of a separate item. Five 
per cent of the amount on the princi- 
pal dwelling may be applied to trees, 
shrubs and plants, subject to a $250 
limit per tree, shrub or plant. Trees, 
shrubs or plants may also be in- 
sured under a specific item, if de- 
sired. 

The contents definition is basically 
that provided in the usual dwelling 
form. The usual 10% off-premises 
option is provided. Something new 
is the provision applicable to tenant 
insureds, permitting them to apply 
10% of the contents item to im- 
provements, alterations or additions 
to the buildings. 

As to time element coverages, the 
insured may apply up to 10% (in 
the aggregate) of the dwelling item 
to cover rental value of any part of 
the building not occupied by him or 
additional living expense as to parts 
occupied by him. Either or both of 
these time element coverages may 
also be insured by use of a specific 
item. 


What Is Covered 


Third; What perils are covered ? 
All perils covered by a fire policy 
plus extended coverage plus addi- 
tional extended coverage and one 
new peril—“Sudden and accidental 
injury to electrical appliance, de- 
vices, fixtures and wiring except TV 
picture tubes caused by electrical 
currents artifically generated.” 

Several of the EC and AEC perils 
have been broadened : 


1. As to explosion there is no ex- 
clusion of steam boiler explosion or 
of electrical arcing or water hammer. 
2. Damage by burglars (except as 
to property taken) is specifically 


named as a peril, thus broadening the 
vandalism coverage in the AEC en- 
dorsement. 

3. As to aircraft and vehicle damage, 
the requirement of actual physical 
contact by the aircraft or vehicle is 
eliminated. Thus, earth pushed up 
on a house by a bulldozer would 
presumably be covered. The usual 
exclusion of vehicle damage to drive- 
ways, walks, trees, lawns and shrubs 
is retained. However, the exclusion 
of damage to outdoor equipment, 
fences, retaining walls and bulkheads 
is dropped. 

4. All types of sudden and accidental 
smoke damage are covered except 
for smog. There is no requirement 
of flue connections. Thus, fireplace 
smoke damage would apparently be 
covered if sudden and accidental. 

5. Damage by falling objects of all 
types is covered. This peril is not 
limited to trees or those objects fall- 
ing by weight of ice or snow. In- 
terior damage is not covered unless 
the exterior is also damaged by the 
object. 
6. The 
been 
peril. 


subsidence exclusion has 
removed from the landslide 


7. The deductible form eliminates 
the $50 deductible that would apply 
to the AEC perils of owned vehicles, 
sudden tearing asunder or cracking 
of a steam or hot water heating sys- 
tem, vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief (other than glass breakage), 
falling objects, weight of snow, ice 
or sleet, collapse or landslide. The 
deductible is retained as to the perils 
of accidental overflow of water, sud- 
den and accidental tearing asunder, 
cracking, etc., of water heaters, glass 
breakage, freezing and the new peril. 
electrical damage. The deductible is 
per occurrence only, not per item 
per occurrence. Full coverage as to 
all items is availabie optionally. 


Fourth; What is the measure of 
loss? As to building losses that are 
less than $1,000 and also less than 
5% of the principal dwelling item, 
there is no deduction as to deprecia- 
tion. Replacement value without de- 
duction for depreciation is the stand- 
ard for all building losses if the 
amount of the building insurance on 
the peril causing loss is 80% of the 
replacement value. As to contents, 
the usual “actual cash value” stand- 
ard applies. 
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Fifth; What are the rates? The 
rates are promulgated by local fire 
rating organizations. The usual term 
rules, installment premium rules, 
minimum premiums, and stamping 
requirements apply. There is no re- 
quirement by the rating rules of an 
application or survey form. 


All Physical Loss Form 


The dwelling building all physical 
loss form is sometimes called by its 
initials “APL” or, incorrectly, by 
the name of its independently spon- 
sored predecessor, “SHO.” It is an 
“‘all-risk-except-as-excluded” —_ type 
of contract. It, too, is a form to be 
attached to a standard fire policy. 
What the contract does is to sub- 
stitute ‘“‘all physical loss” for “‘fire”’ 
in the basic contract. An interesting 
point is that there is no specific re- 
quirement that the “‘physical loss”’ be 
either external in origin or sudden 
and accidental in nature. 

First, To whom may it be sold? 
It applies to buildings only and may 
not be attached to any policy that 
covers contents. This, of course, 
rules out the tenant type of insured. 
Other than this, the eligibility rules 
are the same as for the dwelling 
buildings and contents broad form. 

Second, What property is 
covered? Basically, the same type of 
building property as the dwelling 
buildings and contents broad form, 
although fences are not specifically 
named. Lawns are covered as part 
of the building item but only as to 
the named perils that apply on trees, 
shrubs and plants. The latter type 
of property is covered by an optional 
application of 5% of the principal 
dwelling item subject to a limit of 
$250 per tree, shrub or plant against 
the named perils of fire, lightning, 
smoke (except smog), windstorm, 
hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, falling 
objects, non-owned vehicles, collapse 
of building, vandalism and malicious 
mischief and burglars (except as to 
property taken). The same options 
exist as to Time Element Coverages 
as are contained in the dwelling 
buildings and contents broad form. 
Thirty days pro rata coverage is 
granted on property removed from 
the premises either for preservation 
from, or repair of, insured damage. 











Well! This was a red-letter day for a white- 
collar gal like me. Here I've been "slaving" 
over a hot Underwood, typing up policies and 
shuffling loose carbon papers like crazy. 
Worst of all—-smudging my fingers and sometimes 
my dress. Ugh! So wha hoppen? PLM, bless 
them, have just sent us a supply of their fine 
new policy forms with "built-in" carbons. You 
simply type up your PLM policy, zip out and 
throw away the carbon papers. Result: a 
girl's hands stay like a girl's hands should— 
white! "These new PLM policy forms sure speed 
up work, too, Ellen," reminds Mr. L, "and cut 
down office detail." And of course 

he's right. So here's thanking you-——both! 


'Night, Diary. 





AND YOU, MR. AGENT 


This is just an operating detail, of course, but we like 
to think it a forward step— in line with PLM’s modern 
approach to serving its Local Agents even better. Per- 
haps you could use this 1955 kind of service in your 
office — coupled with the added strength and increased 
capacity PLM can bring you. Why not write us about 
representation? 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 





Third, What perils are covered? Mutual Insurance Company 


On this type of contract, the answer 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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is—all types of physical damage not 
excluded either specifically in the 
contract or by application of court 
decisions based on public policy. An 
example of the latter would be in- 
tentional destruction by an assured 
or possibly an accident arising out of 
some illegal activity. Such uninsur- 
able exceptions also apply to named 
peril contracts but are probably of 
more significance in an “all-risk”’ 
contract. 

Let us now examine the eight 
paragraphs in the exclusion section. 
For purpose of analysis I have 
divided them into two groups : Those 
usually found in named peril con- 
tracts as well and those required by 
the all-risk nature of this form. In 
the first group are: 

1. War. 

2. Except as to fire and explosion, 
loss by earthquake and flood. (Note 
the absence of any exclusion of 
damage due to backing up of sewers 
or drains. Loss by “surface waters” 
is also excluded. ) 

3. Loss occasioned by construction 
or demolition ordinances 
specifically assumed by 
ment ). 


(unless 
endorse- 


4. Loss to plumbing or by leakage or 
overflow during vacancy or un- 
occupancy in absence of due dili- 
gence by assured or draining. 

In the second group are: 


1. Loss by termites or insects, de- 


terioration, smog, rust, rot, mold, 
mechanical breakdown, ‘normal’ 
settling, shrinkage or expansion in 
foundations, walls, floors or ceilings. 
The exclusion does not apply to loss 
by fire, smoke, other than smog, ex- 
plosion, landslide, collapse, water 
damage or glass breakage. Damage 
by rodents or other animals is not 
excluded. 

2. Loss to retaining walls not part of 
the building by landslide, water pres- 
sure or earth movements. 

3. Loss by theft of property not an 
integral part of the structures or by 
theft from a building in process of 
construction. 

4. Loss by contamination including 
contamination by radioactive or fis- 
sionable materials. 

Fourth, Measure of loss? Basi- 
cally the same provisions as to re- 
placement cost are contained in the 
dwelling buildings and _ contents 
broad form. 

Fifth, What are the rates? On the 
deductible form, the deductible 
clause does not apply to the named 
perils of fire, lightning, smoke, 
windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, air- 
craft, falling objects, vehicles, van- 
dalism, theft or attempted theft, 
landslide, total or partial collapse, 
sudden and accidental tearing asun- 
der, etc., of steam or hot water 
heating systems (appliances for 
heating water for domestic consump- 
tion excepted). These are the same 
named perils, except for Weight of 
Ice or Snow, which are not subject 
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to the deductible in the dwelling 
buildings and contents broad form. 
There is a minimum premium for 
the whole policy of $50 regardless of 
term. The deductible may be waived 
for an additional loading of 5¢ an- 
nual. The increase in premium de- 
veloped by this loading is subject to 
an additional minimum of $50 per 
policy regardless of term. Apart 
from the requirements the contract is 
subject to the usual term rules and 
stamping requirements. Rating 
rules do not require a survey or ap- 
plication form; individual company 
underwriting practices might re- 
quire an application or inspection on 
this broad a coverage. 


(To Be Continued ) 


DWELLING FORMS 


REVISED EDITIONS of its two broad 
dwelling forms are being recom- 
mended nationwide by the Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference. 

The former All Physical Loss 
Form is to be entitled ‘Dwelling 
Building(s) Special Form” and 
notable revisions in both the Dwell- 
ing Building(s) Special Form and 
in the Dwelling Building(s) and 
Contents—Broad Form embrace the 
deletion of windstorm and hail cov- 
erage of trees, plants, shrubs and 
lawns as well as the exclusion of loss 
by windstorm, hail, and weight of 
ice, snow or sleet to outside radio 
and television antennas and aerials 
including their lead-in wiring, masts 
and towers. 

It is understood that these ex- 
clusions are primarily prompted by 
experience gained in the recent 
series of disastrous hurricanes along 
the Eastern seaboard. 

In addition, certain other changes 
have been made as a result of the 
several months field experience with 
the initial editions of these forms. 

The principal rule revision which 
is being recommended with the new 
Dwelling Building(s) Special Form 
deletes the former requirement for 
an additional minimum premium in 
the event the loss deductible clause 
is waived, but makes it clear that the 
additional rate recommended for the 
deletion of the deductible clause is 
intended to produce a premium over 
and above the basic $50 minimum 
premium for the contract. 
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UST as the nineteenth century 

was the age of the industrial 

revolution, the 20th century is 

witnessing a social revolution. 
The present is frequently referred to 
as “the century of the common man.” 
A redistribution of wealth is taking 
place on such a scale that when we 
think of the masses, as political agi- 
tators used to refer to broad sections 
of our population, the connotation of 
this word has changed entirely—and 
most happily so. The mass market 
and how to tap it is now a main pre- 
occupation of leaders in all indus- 
tries—including very definitely- our 
own. 


Economic Development 


Another revolutionary change in 
our thinking has been with respect 
to standards of living. Because fifty 
years ago the raising of these stand- 
ards was largely confined to those in 
affluent circumstances the feeling 
was abroad that rapid growth in 
population would tend to depress 
standards of living. So much was 
this the case that one wonders if 
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those forecasting census changes 
fifteen or twenty years ago were not 
thus led astray in so confidently pre- 
dicting a decline in our population. 
Let us consider a few very significant 
figures affecting our economic de- 
velopment. 

Firstly 
creased 


our population has in- 
than 30% over the 
past twenty-five years. This means 


more 


ELLIS H. CARSON 
President of National Surety Cor- 
poration and Vice-President of the 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Group 


nearly forty million new consumers 
have been added. The rate of in- 
crease is accelerating. In excess of 
twenty million has been added to our 
population in the last eight years. 

Secondly, personal income is hav- 
ing a startling growth and this is 
spreading the population. 
Today there are twenty-seven and 
one-half million families having in- 
comes of $3000 or over compared to 
only two and one-third million at 
the time of the 1940 census. This is 
a twelve-fold increase. These figures 
are quoted from the advertising of 
the Institute of Life Insurance which 
is broadcast under the significant 
caption “In Change There Is Op- 
portunity.” 


across 


Thirdly, let us consider how 
\inericans tend to use the growth in 
their disposable income. They do so 
by striving for and insisting upon 
real increases in their standards of 
living. There are thirty-five million 
American families now owning auto- 
mobiles. It is anticipated that during 
this current year American families 
will buy ancther million newly built 


(Cohtinued on the next page) 
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homes. Many of these families are 
for the first time becoming direct 
buyers of insurance. Not nearly 
enough of them are buying it through 
agency channels as it ought to be 
purchased if our industry is to have 
the best opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing its ability to give real service to 
policyholders. But, just as a young 
lady may be satisfied at the begin- 
ning with the results of a home 
permanent, it is likely that she will 
change her mind completely when 
she has a really expert job done ina 
beauty parlor. 


It seems to me that we can turn 
to our ultimate advantage the fact 
that so many more people in the 
U. S. are coming to have contact 
with insurance even if initially they 
succumb to the blandishments of the 
direct writers. The American tem- 
perament is such that we can bank 
on a demand for the best in services 
as well as commodities. The Amer- 
ican public can be counted on to re- 
spond to repeated demonstrations by 
insurance agents and brokers of sus- 
tained personal interest and effec- 
tiveness in fulfilling their exacting 
requirements and expectations. 

Without any substantial degree of 
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AN AGENT is a sound business man familiar with the business of 
each of his clients, so that he knows what processes are involved, 
where losses are likely to occur and what insurance coverage his 


AN AGENT is a student of the complex and constantly growing 


AN AGENT keeps abreast of all new developments, all new types 
of coverage, and new safety meth 


AN AGENT is a trained man licensed by his state, with a full 


AN AGENT is Pearl-American to everyone of our policy holders. 


It is because we recognize the importance of our Agents that we give 
them ample assurance of close support from fieldmen and underwriters, 
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. . the kind of cooperation that 
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choice, millions of automobile opera- 
tors of private passenger cars have 
during the last ten or fifteen years, 
through the operation of safety re- 
sponsibility laws and the insistence 
of institutions financing installment 
buying, come to procure automobile 
liability insurance on the one hand 
and automobile physical damage in- 
surance on the other. Because of 
these persuasive influences and in 
many instances on account of the 
impetuousness of the buyers to take 
delivery of that car right now, auto- 
mobile owners have given little 
thought to the nature or kind of in- 
surance they should secure beyond 
the minimum requirements _pre- 
sented to them. Neither have they 
thought about the desirability of 
securing the advice and assistance of 
a qualified and independent insur- 
ance intermediary. 


Producers’ Responsibility 


Without any special knowledge or 
previous experience in the matter, a 
layman may think that an insurance 
policy can be bought with the same 
ease and lack of discrimination as a 
railroad commutation ticket and, 
similarly, that there will be no ques- 
tion but that the insurance policy 
will remain in force for the period 
stated. There is no need for me to 
detail the serious shortcomings in 
these assumptions. Let me how- 
ever mention one vital aspect of a 
producer’s relationship with his in- 
sured which has not been publicized. 
I refer to the fact that his connection 
with and responsibility toward his 
insureds begins before any insurance 
is in force and continues beyond ex- 
piration or cancellation. It is his 
duty to see that his customers have 
proper and adequate insurance and 
that they are not at any time left 
without protection if it is within the 
producer’s power to prevent it. 
Even in this latter eventuality, it is 
his obligation to warn them that 
there is no policy in force. 

Let me elaborate a little further on 
the point I am emphasizing. A di- 
rect writer cancels a policy by notice 
addressed to its insured. If he is 
perchance away from home for one 
reason or another, it can happen and 
has happened that he concludes his 
trip only to find awaiting his return 
a notice telling him his automobile 
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policy was terminated some days or 
weeks previously. Imagine his plight 
should he have had an accident on 
the journey. Should an agency com- 
pany desire to cancel a policy the 
agent is notified of this fact immedi- 
ately and takes such action as he 
considers necessary. Even if the sal- 
aried salesman of a direct writer is 
so notified what can he do? He has 
no other market or outlet from which 
he can secure alternative insurance. 
So much is this the case that one of 
the state agents associations recently 
publicized the fact that a particular 
direct writer, when terminating in- 
surance because it does not meet with 
their highly selective standards, tells 
the recipients of their cancellation 
notices that these discontinued in- 
sureds should seek out an agent or 
broker who will be glad to see that 
their automobile insurances are taken 
care of through an assigned risk’plan. 
It needs no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realize how such unfortunates 
would feel in these circumstances 
with respect to what I think of as 
“self-service” insurance. 

Without waiting to pick up dis- 
consolate cancelled insureds of di- 
rect writers, what opportunities come 
the agent’s way to demonstrate to 
those that are not yet his customers 
what it means to have an alert inde- 
pendent agent or broker giving serv- 
ice in time of need. A recent and 
vivid instance comes to mind. 


A Friend in Deed 


Late one rainy afternoon some 
four or five weeks ago the wife of a 
friend of mine was driving her car 
and when slowing down to pick up 
a passenger was run into from the 
rear by another car, causing damage 
to my friend’s car which cost some 
$400 to repair. This was not covered 
by collision insurance. A lady was 
driving the offending car and there 
was just no question as to her fault. 
The circumstances were complicated 
somewhat in that she was not at the 
time carrying either her driver's li- 
cense or her car registration. Imme- 
diately she contacted her broker just 
a few minutes before the closing time 
of offices in the insurance district. 
Nevertheless in the short interim 
available to him this broker was able 
to contact the company with whom 
he had placed the liability insurance. 
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For the complete picture covering Ac- 


cident, Health, Unsegregated Accident 
& Health, Group Accident & Health, 
and Workmen's Compensation, turn to 
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Concurrently, he reached my friend 
at his business office to tell him he 
had the matter in hand. Prior to 
this they were strangers to each 
other. By 8:30 that same evening, 
the broker had secured permission 
to authorize my friend, the owner of 
the damaged car who was, bear in 
mind, the third party claimant, to go 
ahead with the necessary repairs im- 
mediately. Meanwhile, the broker 
had also been able to assure the 
police that his insured’s driver’s li- 
cense and car registration were in 


order and thus relieved her of this 
added anxiety. 

Some might say this was service 
above and beyond the call of duty. 
Not so, because I happen to know 
this broker too. This is his normal 
concept of the initiative he should 
display in behalf of his insureds both 
directly and, as in this instance, in- 
directly. 

Without in any way detracting 
from the possible good intentions of 
salaried salesmen, is it in the nature 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FOREIGN 


HILE the past thirty-odd 

years has seen the Ameri- 

can insurance industry 
reach an important position in the 
world insurance market, it has not 
been easy-going, and major prob- 
lems still exist. Over the last few 
years there has been a growing na- 
tionalistic and socialistic trend, and 
many governments make it difficult 
for American companies to compete 
with the native ones. Mexico has 
been the most recent government to 
enact laws favoring the local com- 
panies, Fortunately, we have worked 
out a successful modus operandi 
there, but we might not be so for- 
tunate in the next country. In some 
countries, native companies are fa- 
vored by the complete exclusion of 
foreign companies, and in others 
foreign carriers must cede reinsur- 
ance to government institutes, being 
sometimes discriminated against in 
retrocessions. 


Currency Controls 


Currency controls are a major 
problem. It is no longer possible for 
the various major and minor cur- 
rencies of the world to flow freely 
from one area to another. In the 
days of free convertibility of cur- 
rency, we advertised we would write 
insurance in practically any currency 
of the world at the request of the 
policyholder. Generally speaking, 
today we will still write policies in 
any currency, provided we may pay 
our losses in that currency. Today 
our organization deals in approxi- 
mately sixty-six currencies. 
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WILLIAM S. YOUNGMAN 
President 
C. V. Starr & Co. Inc. 


Possibly some agents may feel that 
the subject of foreign insurance 
while undoubtedly interesting, is of 
little or no practical value. I hope 
in this article to point out that value. 
Those of us in the overseas insurance 
field are daily reminded of the tre- 
mendous commission income avail- 
able to the agent alert enough to par- 
ticipate in it with us, and in that 
remark lies the basis of my message. 
I wish to acquaint those agents who 
read this with the prospects for over- 
seas insurance, and how easy it is 
for them to handle their clients’ over- 
seas insurance problems. 

Everyone who reads the papers is 
familiar with American overseas 
trade, American business expansion 
outside our borders, FOA opera- 
tions, Export-Import Bank loans, 
World Bank Loans, construction of 
U. Si 
But what does this mean to a local 
agent? American private investment 
overseas is estimated at $16 billion, 
representing controlling interest in 
businesses whose assets aggregate 
more than $22 billion. The annual 
income therefrom is more than $3 
billion. These impressive figures are 
exclusive of any governmental 
spending whatsoever. They repre- 
sent private investment by American 
enterprise in a multitude of indus- 
tries and businesses all over the 
globe. 

In addition, our government has 
been pumping billions of dollars into 


defense bases overseas, etc. 


foreign economies. American busi- 
ness has increased greatly from this 
through the sales of goods and serv- 
ices. 

American insurance has kept pace 
with the expansion of U. S. influ- 
ence, and today more than forty 
stock insurance companies are oper- 
ating in foreign countries. The pre- 
mium written in the U. S. on Ameri- 
can-owned foreign operations was 
more than $26 million in 1953, and 
this figure has shown a significant in- 
crease e€very year. In addition, 
Americans and American business 
spend a good many more millions in 
insurance premiums overseas—busi- 
ness that might have been written 
here if the insured’s local agent had 
only known how to handle it. 


Less Than 2% 


Now, let me point out a rather 
startling fact! This tremendous 
amount of premium is being handled 
by less than 2% of the country’s 
agents and brokers. This means that 
less than ten thousand producers are 
realizing the income possibilities in 
this field, and probably less than one 
thousand of them are really capitaliz- 
ing On it. 

American investment and activity 
abroad is not concentrated in the 
hands of a few big firms. The de- 
mand for American know-how, pro- 
duction techniques, drive, etc., is 
daily bringing more and more small 
firms into this profitable area of op- 
erations. Competition is not as keen, 
and consequently profits are gener- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Foreign Insurance—Continued 


ally greater than can be made on 
similar work here—and often with 
less taxes to bear. These firms with 
foreign interests are found through- 
out the entire country. Manufac- 
turers are establishing plants abroad 
to utilize cheap and abundant labor, 
and to develop the large, compara- 
tively-untapped markets. American 
salesmen roam the globe whetting 
the native appetites for U. S.-made 
products. The contractor who built 
in Boston yesterday is building in 
Borneo today. Almost all of these 
American insureds want American 
insurance, and will look to their reg- 
ular agent or broker to provide it. 
Another source of considerable 
overseas premium is the increasing 
number of people traveling overseas. 
This is especially true on the At- 
lantic Seaboard, where a long tradi- 
tion of traveling Europe-wards ex- 
ists. Many persons are unaware of 
how much of this traveling goes on. 
It is almost as commonplace today 
as traveling from New York to Cali- 
fornia was a few years back. In 
1952, 707,682 passports were issued 
by our State Department. Moreover 
a whole family usually travels on one 
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passport, and, further, a number of 
countries do not require a passport 
—countries such as Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica and the Bahamas. In 1952, 
489,684 U. S. tourists entered Mex- 
ico. 

Who is doing all this traveling? 
The majority are tourists, but there 
are also businessmen and employees 
of American firms, going off for two 
or three years or perhaps longer, 
helping to build a refinery in Aus- 
tralia, a railroad in Saudi Arabia, or 
any one of countless other projects. 
Then there are the thousands of per- 
sonnel, and their dependents, of our 
armed forces on duty in Germany, 
Japan, Okinawa, Korea and else- 
where. Wherever we have troops 
we also find numbers of American 
civilians working for the armed 
forces. In addition, we have the em- 
ployees of the American construc- 
tion firms doing construction and 
maintenance work on our foreign 
bases. 


All of these individual Americans 
abroad are also prospects for Ameri- 
can insurance, in need of coverage 
for every personal risk they are ac- 
customed to insure at home—auto- 
mobiles, personal effects, personal 
property floaters, personal accident, 
personal liability, jewelry, fur and 
camera floaters, ocean marine, fire 
and life insurance. 


Let me point out here that Ameri- 
cans are target risks abroad. For- 
eign courts tend to class all Ameri- 
cans as wealthy, and the urge to 
distribute some of their money to 
the local populace in case of a dam- 
age claim is almost irresistible. Resi- 
dents of foreign countries are daily 
becoming more claims-conscious— 
an attitude that has risen to plague 
us only in the past few years. At one 
time bodily injury claims, or even 
death claims in the Philippines, could 
be handled by hiring a brass band 
to march at the head of the fun- 
eral procession—which the Filipino 
loves, but cannot always afford— 
and then giving a ‘“Lechonada” or 
roast pig festival to the bereaved 
relatives—all of which would cost 
$150 for the settlement of a death 
claim. Of course, those days are 
gone forever ! 


Why do these American interests 
need American insurance? Why is 
it so easy to sell it to them? Ameri- 
can business abroad represents the 


investment of U. S. dollars, which 
investments cannot adequately be 
protected in a local currency market. 
Overseas Americans and their enter- 
prises want insurance in sound 
American companies, and want poli- 
cies in English which are familiar 
and understandable to them. They 
want to have the protection of the 
U.S. Courts—which, of course, have 
no jurisdiction over foreign compa- 
nies abroad. They want to deal with 
insurance companies that understand 
their problems and their philosophy 
of business and which, at the same 
time, are qualified to advise them 
on the specifics of insuring overseas 
property. 

In addition, they need a source 
that can tell them beforehand just 
what laws, insurance needs, etc., they 
will encounter in whatever part of 
the world they have chosen to visit 
or set up business. This ranges from 
providing a tourist with an automo- 
bile liability policy that will be rec- 
ognized and honored by the various 
European authorities to telling an 
oil company what their liability 
might be arising out of accidents to 
native employees. 

Equally important, the American 
insured abroad needs his American 
agent to coordinate his overseas in- 
surance program with that in force 
domestically. He need not be an ex- 
pert, since there are organizations, 
such as ours, prepared to supply him 
with all of the necessary information 
and background. These organiza- 
tions exist to make the local agent 
look good to his clients! The agent 
knows the type of insurance protec- 
tion his clients like, and the under- 
writers can tell him how to provide 
it. 

Any agent can secure in the 
American market the broadest cov- 
erage available in the foreign field, 
if he has explored properly the facili- 
ties available to him. He can pro- 
vide, with the help of the trained 
foreign underwriter, practically 
every type of policy available for 
risks right here in the U. S. 

He can secure world-wide master 
policies, covering every location un- 
der one policy, thus ensuring uni- 
form terms and conditions, and 
avoiding dangerous gaps in coverage 
arising out of nonconcurrent, non- 
uniform foreign language policies. 
He can have forms tailored to meet 
the particular requirements of his 
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client, and by centralizing the over- 
seas insurance program, he can guar- 
antee the home office insurance de- 
partment a tight, safe control over 
their foreign protection. 

He can further provide the vital 
continuity of coverage between ocean 
marine and shore risk, so important 
in Overseas insurance, by insuring 
both risks with one organization. 
The attaching of an ocean marine 
endorsement to a foreign automobile 
policy is a good, simple example of 
this. 

Lastly, he can protect his existing 
accounts and open new channels of 
agency production. Many of us in 
this business have seen situations 
where an agent, by being unable to 
handle a simple overseas exposure, 
has opened the door to another agent 
to move in on the entire account. 
Would it not be better for him to 
have this tool for his own use, rather 
than see it used against him? Cer- 
tainly, this is a field which the wide- 
awake agent can no longer safely 
ignore. 

Perhaps it may be of interest if I 
tell some of the unusual and interest- 
ing facets of our particular line of 
insurance endeavor. Fire insurance 
abroad offers some practices that 
will doubtless strike the American 
reader as strange—and perhaps de- 
sirable. In France, for instance, fire 
policies on simple risks are cus- 
tomarily written for ten-year terms 
and are cancellable only under cer- 
tain clearly-cited circumstances. This 
makes it difficult for a new agent or 
company to break into the business, 
as there are no annual renetvals con- 
stantly coming up for placing. Pre- 
mium under these ten-year policies 
is payable annually, and, in case of 
failure to pay, the company sues the 
insured as it would any other de- 
faulting debtor. Commission, how- 
ever, is payable in advance and is 
not usually returnable. Often, for 
example, the insurance company 
pays out more in commission than 
it collects in premium the first year! 

Some of the Central American re- 
publics have interesting views con- 
cerning fire insurance. I am told 
that in one of these republics, if a 
man is seen purchasing fire insur- 
ance, all of his neighbors immediately 
rush out and do likewise, fully con- 
vinced that he intends to burn his 
house. In another of these coun- 
tries, they say that if a man is seen 
purchasing fire insurance, his neigh- 


bors appoint a vigilante squad to 
keep an eye on him so he can’t burn 
his house—and theirs. 


It has also been customary in some 
countries for the police to immedi- 
ately jail the tenant and landlord in- 
volved in any fire, to be released only 
when they had proven satisfactorily 
that they did not cause the fire. This 
practice is not without its commend- 
able features ! 

Saudi Arabia, as you might well 
imagine, is a topic worthy of discus- 
sion. The American oil companies 
have tremendous investments there, 
and a very large volume of work- 
men’s compensation is written on 
both American and Arabian em- 
ployees. Because of the eye-for-an- 
eye, tooth-for-a-tooth justice that 
prevails in Arabia, we waive a rather 
important condition in our personal 
property and burglary covers there. 
When an Arab is caught stealing, the 
authorities get a big sword and cut 
off his right hand, and sometimes in- 
clude the right foot as well, This is 
very serious to the Arab to whom it 
happens, as Koranic law prohibits 
eating left-handed. The culprit 
therefore is fed by his relatives: the 
rest of his life or he starves. Not 
even our hard-boiled claims men 
want to be responsible for this, so we 
willingly delete the policy condition 
requiring immediate report of any 
theft to the police. 


One other problem facing over- 
seas insurance is the threat of war, 
and its effect on overseas personnel 
and operations. As an example, two 
of our men were interned by the 
Japanese during World War II— 
one in Manila and the other in 
Shanghai. 

To sum up, the placing of foreign 
risks is fairly easy—in fact, often 
much easier than placing a risk lo- 
cated in an adjoining state. The 
agent need only furnish the same 
type of information he would on a 
domestic risk, whether it be fire, 
casualty, surety or marine covers in- 
volved. Rate and coverage are avail- 
able immediately on all forms of per- 
sonal insurance and quickly on all 
other. Writers of overseas risks can 
handle practically any risk from a 
standpoint of size and detail is at a 
minimum. Digging up prospects is 
the agent’s job, but he will find 
plenty of help in learning to use 
overseas insurance as a means of de- 
veloping new premium income. 


A distinguished panel of judges 
will select from those portfolios of 
1954 advertising submitted be- 
fore March 31, 1955, the one in 
each of five premium income 
classifications to receive an Honor 
Certificate. Then one of the five 
will be selected for the Bronze 
Statuette awarded each year to 
the outstanding Agent or Broker 
without regard to income group. 

Only two agents have won this 
award. You can be the third to 
earn this honor. Send the coupon 
below for full details and entry 
blanks. 
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Pimetin Fore’s 1955 national advertising continues to spot- 
light the insurance industry’s public service activities as well 
as to stress the benefits of personal advice, professional 

experience and help which the individual enjoys both before 





and after a loss when he insures through a local agent. 
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N A discussion recently on the 

new dwelling forms and cover- 

ages, a Kentucky agent re- 
marked, “There is nothing short of 
chaos in our business.” 

A little bit of chaos is a healthy 
situation for the American Agency 
System. By that I mean that it is a 
boon to the competent agent to have 
changes and improvements, to be 
able to offer possibilities for selecting 
coverages to fit the needs of clients, 
and to explain new forms and refine- 
ments to clients. 


Drawbacks of Uniformity 


Today we hear lots of pleading 
for “uniformity.” Some agents, even 
some in high places, call for uni- 
formity. However, think for a min- 
ute and you will see that uniformity 
will offer nothing but trouble in the 
long run. Look what has happened 
to certain set, established policy 
forms: 

(1) In workmen’s compensation in- 
surance we have a set policy which 
is now uniform throughout the en- 
tire country, without the necessity 
even for any state endorsements. 
There is very little opportunity for 
the use of imagination in this type 
of insurance for accidental injuries to 
employees. Consequently, the direct 
writers are having a field day with 
this type of business, and low com- 
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missions have accrued to the agents 
in an attempt to meet this competi- 
tion from the large mutual compa- 
nies. As a matter of fact, certain 
states have monopoly state-owned 
funds for writing this type of cov- 
erage which requires no imagination. 
(2) Automobile insurance on indi- 
vidually owned cars has become a 
very well established contract. There 
is one set policy which is followed 
practically uniformly. Here is where 
the direct writers have thrived again. 
Here is where there is further threat 
of compulsory insurance and state- 
owned monopolies, Certainly the 
time is coming when lower commis- 
sions will be paid to agents for this 
type of business. 

(3) Even under the standard fire in- 
surance policy with its rigid uni- 
formity there has arisen competition 
to the competent agent. Lending in- 
stitutions have established insurance 
requirements based on that uniform 
policy. Once those lending institu- 
tions set such a policy their next step 
is to begin writing the insurance 
themselves. 

In other words, when any insur- 
ance becomes completely uniform, 
and is based on certain well estab- 
lished social requirements, the insur- 


ance producer had better look out! 

Any new changes or improve- 
ments will offer possibilities for the 
well-advised, professional insurance 
agent. He should relish such change 
and look for ways to adapt these new 
ideas to the needs of his clients. 
Therein lies the possibility to be of 
real service. 

Frankly, while there does seem to 
be some chaos in the dwelling cover- 
ages today, perhaps too much, there 
is still some order in sight. There is 
revolving uniformity around two 
types of policies: (1) Named perils 
under a broad form, and (2) The 
all-risk approach. 


Designed for Catastrophes 


With these all-risk policies comes 
the need for deductibles which is a 
sound method of eliminating main- 
tenance and upkeep of property. In- 
surance should not be designed for 
inconveniences, but for catastrophes. 

The next big change will undoubt 
edly be in insurance for personal 
property of business concerns. Many 
improvements are in the offing, es- 
pecially in California where block 
policies have begun to develop. The 
changes in this field in the next ten 
years will be momentous. 

Look under the sheep’s clothing 
of “uniformity” and you will see the 
wolf of “direct writing.” 
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N. Y. WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


CLAIMS UNDER THE NEW YORK 
Workmen’s Compensation Act de- 
clined from 207,927 in 1952 to 204,- 
413 in 1953 according to the annual 
report of Mary Donlon, chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. This was despite the high 
level of employment for the year 
and was the first reduction in four 
years. Relative to the increased 
workload, referee hearings in the 
year decreased, an indication of im- 
proved referee performance and car- 
rier hearing practices. In 63.6% of 
the cases closed by referees there 
were awards to claimants while 
36.4% were closed without awards. 
Miss Donlon also reported that with 
increased covered payrolls, no as- 
sessment to the special non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits fund was 
necessary in 1953. 


In connection with its long-range 
investigation of workmen’s com- 
pensation costs, the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York 
has inaugurated a study of head in- 
juries. Data on one hundred and 
fifty compensation cases will be ex- 
amined with respect to hearings, pay- 
ments and medical treatment, length 
of disability compared with non- 
compensation cases, economic fac- 
tors and the degree of success of 
rehabilitative techniques. 


IMPROVED WORK SAFETY 
BASED ON THE INJURY fre- 
quency rate for the first nine months 
of the year, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell predicted that 
1954 would prove the safest in his- 
tory for American industry. The 
rate through September was re- 
ported at 11.7 injuries per million 
man hours compared with a 13.9 
rate for the comparable period of 
1953. The rate for the entire year 
of 1953 was 13.4 which the Secre- 
tary was confident would be 
siderably bettered last year. 


con- 


A factor in the improved injury 
rate are companies such as_ the 
Wright Aeronautical Division of 
Curtiss Wright Corporation which 
compiled a safety record of 4,409,- 
864 man hours without an injury 
that caused loss of time. 
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RESULTS OF S-D DAY 


WHILE SAFE-DRIVING DAY (De- 
cember 15) did not reach its an- 
nounced goal of a day in which the 
nation was free from a traffic acci- 
dent fatality, it did obtain its actual 
purpose of alerting the public to the 
benefits which can be obtained by 
the. exercise of care and courtesy. 
Fifty-one deaths were reported dur- 
ing the twenty-four hour period com- 
pared with sixty on December 15, 
1953. Many segments of the insur- 
ance industry including stock and 
mutual and company and producer 
groups took an active part in the pro- 
gram. It is to be hoped that the day 
will become an annual observance 
similar to Fire Prevention week and 
that continued reiteration of the 
safety message will result in an in- 
creased awareness on the part of the 
public as to what it can do to reduce 
traffic fatalities and injuries. 


NEW RELEASE FORM 


THE PRACTICE OF PROTECTING a 
doctor or garage’s bill in a liability 
settlement is almost universal, yet 
for years claims men have been able 
to do so only by resort to awkward 
techniques. 

Usually one of two methods has 
been employed; either the claims 
man draws one draft for that part 
of the settlement which goes to the 
claimant himself, and another draft, 
or drafts, payable jointly to the 
“claimant and doctor,” “claimant 
and garage,” etc. This works alright 
except when the claimant chooses to 
endorse his own draft, pocket the 
proceeds and declines to endorse the 
draft for the other payee. The un- 
fortunate company is left in the posi- 
tion of having paid out a substantial 
sum of money, but it has only a ques- 
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tionable release for lack of cancelled 
drafts showing full payment of the 
consideration called for by the re- 
lease. 


Others have handled the problem 
by wording the “fill-in” on the re- 
lease to include such a phrase as, 
“and payment of Doctor D’s invoice 
not to exceed X dollars, and pay- 
mentof .. . etc.” This works much 
better in practice except that the 
adjuster usually has too much hand- 
writing to get into too little space. 
He cramps his hand and winds up 
writing above and below the line, up 
and down the margins and wherever 
space permits, and even if the result 
is legible, it is a mess. 

Johns & Company, insurance ad- 
justers of Tampa, Florida have 
taken the obvious, though long 
neglected step of printing releases 
so as to provide adequate space for 
the listing of almost any number of 
co-payees. Their form of release is 
so drawn as to require a minimum 
of filling in, a quality which endears 
it to the men in the field and to ex- 
aminers who must read _ releases 
drawn up in long hand. It is readily 
adapted to husband and wife claims 
without alteration of the text and 
they find that the release actually 
requires less filling in than the usual 
short form of “P.D.” releases. 

When the release is sent out by 
mail it is sent out with a concise 
printed instruction card which serves 
as a letter of transmittal. The card 
is keyed to numbered lines on the 
release and if the claimant can read, 
he can complete the release. 

Johns & Company will be happy 
to send specimens of this release to 
any claims man or organization in- 
terested in considering the adoption 
of this form. 


TO RENEW 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AUTO POLICIES 


_ THE MEMBER COMPANIES of the 
Casualty Insurance Companies serv- 
ing Massachusetts have voted to ex- 
tend the freeze on automobile lia- 
bility policies written under the 
state’s compulsory law. Under the 
freeze the agency operating com- 
panies will provide a. market for 
1955 policies for the producers who 
placed 1954 risks with them. 
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PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


A QUICK, ERRORPROOF SYSTEM for 
processing insurance applications 
has been developed by the Safeco 
Insurance Company, Seattle, a 
division of the General America In- 
surance Group. 

The key to the new system is a 
translucent application form which 
is filled in as usual by the agent and 
mailed to the home office. The proc- 
essing departments make _ their 
entries on this single control copy, 
instead of transcribing data on the 
standard fill-in policy itself. 

The processed application is then 
reproduced in any desired quantity 
by a Bruning Copyflex copying 
machine, with copies being distrib- 
uted to various departments, the 
agent, etc. The insured receives his 
copy attached to a policy preprinted 
with terms and conditions of the con- 
tract. 

The new processing system en- 
tirely eliminates the time-consuming 
expense of retyping, carbon copies, 
proofreading, and correcting not 
only applications, but endorsements 
and claims as well. 


NEW CARBON PAPER 
RIBBONS 


A CONSTANT COMPLAINT with 
most users of typewriters equipped 
with carbon paper ribbons is the 
difficulty in selecting a ribbon which 
produces both sharp, distinct type- 
written characters and overall color 
uniformity. One ribbon may result 
in filled-in type characters with 
fairly consistent color uniformity, 
while another may produce clear, 
unbroken type characters, some of 
which, however, tend to stand out— 
giving the page an unbalanced ap- 


pearance. Now it is no longer a 
choice between the two evils, fuzzi- 
ness or broken characters! 

Columbia Ribbon and Carbon 
Manufacturing Company’s new 
#929 smooth and #949 medium 
smooth carbon paper ribbons, un- 
like older style ribbons, are said to 
write smoothly and evenly on most 
letterhead stocks—and even on the 
lower quality papers used for inter- 
office correspondence. 

Upper case characters no longer 
tend to “jump” off the paper—since 
upper case, as well as lower case 
characters are clear, distinct and 
smooth—giving an overall color uni- 
formity to the page appearance. 

Available for all carbon paper 
ribbon using typewriters, they are 
said by the manufacturer to be 
highly resistant to smudging and 
smearing from handling and folding. 
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OFFICE PAY SCALE 


THE YEAR 1954 MARKED the turn- 
ing point in a trend of snowballing 
pay increases for office workers, ac- 
cording to the National Office Man- 
agement Association, Philadelphia. 
Its figures show office salaries have 
skyrocketed an average of 53% since 
1947, in some cases as high as 70%. 
The average private secretary today 
is earning 66% more than she did 
eight years ago, NOMA says. 

Although clerical wage rates on 
the whole continued upward last 
year (1954), NOMA reports the 
1954 increase to be much smaller 
than any of the annual gains scored 


A NEW DIVIDEND for Hush-A-Phone Users. 
You cam now use it with dictating machine and 
make verbatim et 


ae ee od 
YOUR PHONE PROBLEMS 
SOLVED! 

@ PRIVACY ! 

@ OFFICE QUIET 

@ BETTER HEARING 
THE NEW IMPROVED 
HUSH-A-PHONE 


Snaps on transmitter. Wt. 5 oz. 
A Lifetime of service for $10. 3 


| Request Liter. or Call MU. 3-6063 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
65 Madison Ave., Room 745 N.Y.C. 16 


during the preceding seven years. 
The turning point in the trend was 
spotted in an eight-year comparison 
of figures made by the association’s 
technical staff. Comparison figures 
were taken from office salary sur- 
veys NOMA conducts each year in 
cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The cities studied in plotting the 
trend were Atlanta, Boston, Calgary 
(Ontario), Des Moines, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Seattle and 
Stamford (Connecticut). Calgary 
and Milwaukee were at the top, pay- 
ing clerical wages today more than 
70% higher than in 1947. The 
smallest percentage of gain was in 
Atlanta, with 39%. 

The other cities showed these per- 
centages: Detroit—61% increase; 
Philadelphia—60% ; Des Moines 
and Grand Rapids—56% ; Stamford 
—51%; New York—50%; Boston 
—49% ; and Seattle—44%. 

Despite these huge gains since 
1947, the average gain during the 
past twelve months has been only 
1.9%. In Atlanta, clerical salary 
rates actually have gone down 1.8% 
in the last year, NOMA says. 


Stenographers and_ transcribing 
machine operators are receiving pay 
envelopes 53% heavier today than 
eight years ago. Typists have in- 
creased their wages by 58%. The 
average company switchboard opera- 
tor earns 62% more today than in 
1947. And private secretaries have 
upped their salaries 66%. 


The as8ociation warns that the 
figures wére prepared only for the 
purpose of plotting trends, and that 
a small thargin of possible error 
must be allowed for in each case. 
Also the figures were not measured 
against cost of living increases dur- 
ing the past eight years. 
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NEW ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 


THE BurrouGHs CoRPORATION’S 
new E101 (electronic digital com- 
puter) is described as the first such 
electronic “brain” specifically de- 
signed for wide applications to busi- 
ness, engineering and scientific prob- 
lems and offered at a reasonable 
price. The E101 sells in the $30,000 
price range compared to $500,000 or 
more for a giant computer. It is a 
desk-size model, taking up only a 
little more office space than is used 
by an ordinary desk. 

The computer can be operated by 
personnel without extensive special 
training and is said to combine the 
versatility of the large scale elec- 
tronic digital computer with the 


operational simplicity and conveni- 
ence of a rotary desk calculator. 


It provides many unique features 
for electronically computing scienti- 
fic, engineering and business prob- 
lems. <A_ fast, versatile printer 
records input data. A magnetic drum 
stores information for the computer. 
It is capable of one-hundred twelve 
digit words. 


The problem to be worked is 
“pinned” to the computer by inser- 
tion of a pinboard on the right side 
of the machine. The machine obeys 
the instructions of the pins operating 
automatically. The operator feeds 
the machine data as it “calls” for it. 





All actual computation carried out 
by the machine is automatic once it | 
is given the data. | 





NEW ADDING MACHINE 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
has announced a new ten-key electric 
adding machine particularly adapt- 
able to large offices with high volume 
output requirements. It is designed 
for use in numerous proration, dis- 
counting, invoicing, commission, and 
other figuring problems, taking the 
work load off high-priced calculators. 

The new ten-key model, with 
“mathematical automation,” makes 
working division and multiplication 
virtually as practical and simple as 
adding and subtracting. Division 
can be done directly without use of 
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reciprocal tables or mental figuring 
and the machine will hold a constant | 
factor for repeated multiplication. | 

Other advanced features include | 
clear-channel or 


“open” keyboard, 
high-speed 


multiplication, direct 
totals without waste cycles before- 
hand or raising hand from keyboard ; 
totaling that automatically clears out | 
figures indexed in keyboard without 
use of clear key ; one-space-at-a-time 
back spacer; red substraction and 
credit balances; all control bars 
power driven; electric clear key. 
The color is two-tone “eye-ease” 
green and gray and the weight | 
twenty pounds. | 





“Full day’s work 
done in 

10 minutes with 

Verifax Copier” 


Mr. Digby Chandler, 
President, Annin and Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


It used to take a typ- 

ist an hour and three- 

quarters to retype a 

4-page government 

bid. Another half- 

hour was lost proofreading with a 
second girl. Four bids a day was 
tops for the fastest typist. 

Now, with a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
this amount of work is done—impossible 
as it sounds—in 10 minutes. In less than 
three weeks the savings—on this one 
use alone-exceeded the $240 cost of 
this completely different copier. Every- 
day, it seems, Annin and Co. finds new 
ways to save: Salesmen are notified im- 

mediately of price changes... 
letters are answered without 
typing... postal insurance and 
air mail charges are cut... 
instructions are speeded to 
factory. 

3 copies made 

in 1 minute — 


less than 4¢ each 


Anyone can operate a Verifax Copier 

. even under fluorescent lighting. No 
fuss. And everything is in one unit. 

You should see a free demonstration 
in your office soon ... learn why more 
and more companies —big and small 
say a Verifax Copier pays for itself “in 
a month or less.” 

Write today for free illustrated folder 
which gives you a detailed picture of 
the Verifax copying method. 


—--— MAIL COUPON TODAY--—- 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Send free copy of Verifax folder and 


names of near-by Verifax dealers. 


Name. 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City State 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice 
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MAGNETIC EARPHONE 


Telex, Inc. has combined lightweight 
hearing comfort and fidelity of sound 
reproduction in their magnetic earphone. 
Weighing less than one ounce it is rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer for tran- 
scribing dictation as well as other uses 
where a headset is required. The unit slips 
over the ear to form a semi-enclosed area 
and a powerful hearing aid receiver trans- 
mits the sound without actual contact. 
Made of clear plastic, the earphone is re- 
versible to fit either ear. A special volume 
control cord is available. 
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[] Magnetic Earphone 

[] Envelope Sealer 
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ENVELOPE SEALER" 

Utilizing capillary moisture control, this 
automatic envelope sealer is a handy office 
addition and also makes a welcome adver- 
tising gift item. With a quick twist of the 
wrist it applies moisture and seals the 
envelope in a sanitary manner. It is esti- 
mated that more than a thousand letters 
can be sealed with one filling of ordinary 
tap water. A product of Cal-Plastics Manu- 
facturing Company. 


RELAXATOR CHAIR 


This luxurious posture chair has been 
designed by the Milwaukee Chair Com. 
pany to meet the two great needs oi 
important men in business. These are the 
need for posture comfort at work and re- 
laxation during the important free moments. 
The contoured backrest gives correct sup- 
port while the shortened arms permit the 
chair to be drawn close to a desk to main- 
tain proper posture while working. Simple 
versatile adjustments provide all-day long 
working comfort. For those important min- 
utes of rest there is the comfort of “Air- 
Foam” construction plus a contoured head- 
rest and gentle reclining action. The height 
of the back adjusts from 28 to 30 inches 
and the seat is 172” deep. 


: 


MAGNETIC DICTATION 

Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany has introduced a new Comptometer 
dictation-transcription machine which uti- 
lizes a reusable Mylar magnetic belt. The 
belt can be reused several thousand times 
and carries a lifetime guarantee. Errors 
are corrected by reversing to the point of 
error and re-dictating over the old mate- 
rial which automatically erases the error 
and records the correction. Belts are mail- 
able in standard number 10 envelopes. 
The unit can be converted from a dictating 
to a transcribing machine by simply plug- 
ging in a foot control and an ear set. It is 
compact, occupying only 542” by 10” of 
space, and weighs only 14 pounds. 


MACHINE DESK 

Designed with the goal of maximum 
operator flexibility, this simple and func- 
tonal calculating machine desk is reported 
to be gaining wide acceptance. Construc- 
tion is of sturdy reinforced steel in a choice 
of several colors. Also featured are the 
desk's easy-sliding drawers equipped with 
new nylon riders. The desk is made by the 
Berger Manufacturing Division of Republic 
Steel. 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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PATRICIA HANELINE 
Filing Analyst 
Estey Metal Products, Inc. 


LARGE insurance company 

was faced with the problem 

of building a new wing on the 
existing file room to take care of its 
rapidly expanding active records. 
Their present file room was filled 
to capacity with five drawer filing 
cabinets, 30” in depth. Seven years 
ago this company installed open shelf 
files. They realized a saving of ap- 
proximately 50% of their floor 
area, eliminating the need for the 
proposed new wing. They have 
twice reordered units of shelf filing 
to put in the unused floor space, and 
still have a portion of their original 
floor area left for further expansion. 


Quiet Revolution 


This is a single instance of the 
quiet revolution taking place in the 
field of filing. The rapid post-war 
growth of insurance companies has 
been accompanied by an equally 
rapid expansion of the mass of rec- 
ords in their files. Such records 
must not only be preserved, but they 
must be maintained in an accessible 
and accurate state. The problem of 
where and how to house this vast 
accumulation of files is making itself 
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FILING 


felt right up to the executive ranks 
of business—by the mere fact of its 
tremendous volume. Space costs 
money, and insurance companies, 
and institutions with similar prob- 
lems such as mortgage companies, 
banks, colleges and hospitals, are 
turning to open shelf filing for re- 
lief from overcrowded filing rooms. 

What is open shelf filing? It is 
the method by which records, in 
their regular file folders, are stored 
on tiers of open shelves. Any system 
of filing, straight numerical, terminal 
digit, alphabetical, is adaptable to 
this method of filing. In fact, the 
nature of shelf filing increases the 
efficiency and accuracy of the filing 
system used because of increased 
visibility and infinite variation pos- 
sible in the use of signals, color, etc. 
A report issued by New England 
Mutual, a shelf filing user for over 
fifteen years, states that “misfiles are 
almost completely eliminated,” due 
to greater accuracy of filing on 
shelves. 

Many companies have been filing 
on open shelves for many years. 
Some have utilized standard shelving 
of wood or steel and adapted it to 
their needs. Such installations have 
been largely used for storing inactive 
records, either bundled or in boxes. 
The inefficiencies of this system are 
obvious, Reference to files stored 


in this way is very difficult, and the 
bulk of the containers wastes valu- 
able filing space. Other companies 
have been using an adaptation of 
library bracket shelving for the filing 
of active and inactive records, and 
the results have been very satisfac- 
tory. 


Especially Engineered 


Today, however, there is available 
shelving engineered especially for 
the purpose of shelf filing. An evolu- 
tion of the library bracket type, it 
consists of sections of bracket type 
shelving, wherein central uprights 
support the adjustable shelves by 
cantilever brackets. Thus, any shelf, 
with its contents remaining intact on 
the shelf, may be easily removed 
from its position in the tier, without 
the use of tools, and placed in a new 
location, without disturbing the rest 
of the shelves. Shelves have clear 
capacity of thirty-five filing inches. 
Removable dividers, spaced at inter- 
vals on the shelf, keep the file fold- 
ers erect. Five dividers per shelf 
has been found the most effective 
support for folders. 

Folders overhang the shelves, al- 
lowing for easy pulling and filling. 
A girl of average height can work 
easily on files seven shelves high (72 

(Continued on the next page) 





Open Shelf Filing—Continued 


inches). With a small aluminum 
foot stool nine shelves can be used 
conveniently. Shelves are made in 
depths to accommodate either letter 
or legal size folders. Units are now 
available in three heights and a 
variety of widths. 

In the past, open shelf filing instal- 
lations have been specials, made to 
order for a particular customer. To- 


day, at least one company, Estey, 





MANPOWER SUE 
TEMPORARY HELP 


Dial your problems 
away. Call Manpow- 
er Sue and relax, 
because she'll insure 
your success in rapid, 
accurate, low-cost; 
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Auto-typing 
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Complete Office Services 
Manpower, Inc. will solve all of your tem- 
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curately! And on time. 
All our employees are tested, bonded, and 
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carries open shelf filing as a stock 
item, which not only speeds up de- 
liveries, but considerably reduces 
costs. 

Insurance companies using shelf 
filing are unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm. Naturally, the tremen- 
dous savings in floor space and 
equipment cost are considered the 
chief advantages of this system. 
Savings in floor space can reason- 
ably be predicted to be between forty 
and sixty per cent. 


Space Utilized 


Shelf filing saves so much floor 
area because its upper shelves utilize 
space left vacant by filing cabinets. 
Additional savings result from the 
smaller amount of aisle space needed. 
Filing cabinets demand a minimum 
of 36 inches of aisle space, while 30 
inch aisles are ideal for shelf filing. 
lor example : 


4—-Standard five drawer _ filing 


cabinets have a capacity of 500 filing 
inches. They occupy 1680 square 
inches of floor space. 

1—Double faced shelf filing section, 
8 shelves high, has a capacity of 560 
filing inches. It occupies 936 square 
inches of floor space. 

It can easily be seen here that the use 
of shelf files will effect a 45% sav- 
ing in floor space, and provide a 
greater filing capacity. Savings in 
aisle space will make the percentage 
larger. 

The original cost of shelf files is 
considerably less, by at least one half. 
The saving in cost of equipment, 
added to the saving in cost of floor 
space, amounts to a very substantial 
figure. 


Employees Are Enthusiastic 


File clerks who have worked with 
open shelf files are enthusiastic about 
its advantages. There is less area to 
cover, resulting in less fatigue and 
faster service. The files are neat and 
more accurate. 

In actual experience, the problem 
of dirt gathering on the open files 
has not been a problem, as the 
folders stay clean on the shelves. 
New England Mutual reports that 
‘We purchased a vacuum cleaner 
with a special library brush to clean 
the folders once or twice a week. 


After a few months, we returned the 
vacuum cleaner as we had no use for 
sty 

Any company which maintains a 
large accumulation of files, or whose 
files are rapidly expanding, will do 
well to investigate open shelf filing. 


WILL NOT MAKE PEOPLE 
OBSOLETE 


THE COMPLETE AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
made up of “only sexless and shape- 
less machinery” will never come; 
even if large-scale electronic systems 
become common in offices, “there are 
still going to be a lot of people 
around” and man still will be the 
master of his machines, J. Douglas 
Elliott, superintendent, customers 
billing department, The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, assured a_ recent 
American Management Association 
conference. 

Despite the great speed, flexibility, 
and capabilities of electronic office 
machines, Mr. Elliott pointed out, 
they are more limited in some re- 
spects than standard office machines 
because they are more dependent on 
human beings to tell them what to 
do. They must be told each step in 
the minutest detail, and they can 
make decisions only by following a 
predetermined pattern of action. 


Led by the Hand 


Although “these machines are 
termed electronic brains, they are 
complete morons without God-given 
qualities,’ Mr. Elliott declared. 
“They must be led, figuratively 
speaking, by the hand and told every 
move to make. Fortunately, though, 
they need be told only once.” 

On the basis of what Detroit Edi- 
son has learned in studying the 
possible application of electronics 
to some of its office operations, Mr. 
Elliott also denied three other “basic 
misconceptions”: That a few high- 
priced, highly educated specialists or 
technicians will be necessary to set 
up and operate the machines, that 
those workers still needed will lose 
their feelings of individuality be- 
cause their jobs will be reduced to 
simple, repetitive tasks, and that 
wholesale layoffs will result when 
complete electronic systems are in- 
stalled. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Ask your printer or paper merchant to show you the Rising catalog 
containing a superior paper for everything from a wedding 
announcement to a stock certificate. Qualities up to 100% Rag. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY...IN THE BERKSHIRES, HOUSATONIC, MASS 





1. Lowest per-picture cost. You can 
buy or rent a Recordak Microfilmer 
that fits your requirements exactly— 
there are 6 different models all told. 
Thus, you don’t have to pay for fea- 
tures or refinements in a microfilmer 
which can’t be used profitably ... which 
only raise your per-picture cost. Think 
how even a difference of 1/100 of a 
cent per picture adds up. 


2. Your Recordak Microfilmer was 
designed and built by Kodak to give 
you sharp, legible pictures ofdocument 
after document; to prevent fogging, 
blurring and overlapping of images; to 
compensate for operator failure; to 
minimize service requirements. You 
reap the benefits of 26 years of micro- 
filming know-how. And, remember, the 
film you use is made by Kodak, too. 


3. Professional Film Processing. 
Your microfilms are processed the same 
day they are received in all of Recor- 
dak’s 31 Film Processing Stations. 
High-speed professional equipment is 
manned by specialists. Every roll is 
processed to meet exacting Bureau of 
Standards specifications for archival 
films. Your assurance of picture-perfect 
records year after year. 


You get 5 “extras” with your 
Recordak Microfilmer 


more for your microfilming dollar NOW...more year after year 


4. Microfilming Specialists always 
at your call. You'll profit, too, from 
the experience gained by Recordak 
Systems Men in working with agencies 
of every size over the years. They'll 
show you how to use microfilming most 
effectively in your routines. And don’t 
forget, Recordak Service Technicians 
have only one job — keeping your 
Recordak equipment in A-1 shape. 


SRECORDERK 


5. Your rolls of film are inspected for 
photographic quality at your Recordak 
Film Processing Station. And if this 
inspection should ever indicate that 
you're not getting satisfactory perform- 
ance from your microfilmer, a Recordak 
Service Technician is dispatched im- 
mediately to see that you do. You don’t 
have to call. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


P.S. Now Available... Kodak Veri- 
fax Copier, Legal Model. Makes 3 
copies of legal-size—or smaller—docu- 
ments in 1 min. for less than 5¢ each. 
Sold and serviced coast-to-coast by 
Recordak. Write for free demonstra- 
tion of Verifax copying. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark. 


originator of modern microfilming —and its applications to insurance routines 








How to Improve 


ETTER writing has been 

taken for granted as being an 

inseparable part of business 
procedure. “Every communication 
deserves a reply” is dictated by the 
public relations instinct of manage- 
ment, and rightly so. Good-will, 
public relations, business personality 
—call it what you will—requires 
careful attention to correspondence. 
This then becomes the stumbling 
block because if this theory is ac- 
cepted, it is easy to say, “as long as 
we have to write letters, there is little 
that we can do about it except im- 
prove the letters.” 


Letter Composition 


Improvement of letter composition 
is only one aspect of letter writing. 
No doubt, we all pride ourselves 
on our letter writing ability. The 
fact that we often require several 
hundred words to say what might 
have been said in twenty or twenty- 
five words doesn’t concern us. Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address and the 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, are 
two very notable examples of 
brevity, simplicity and completeness 
of thought. However, we are not 
beaming our suggestions to the 
grammatical and rhetorical accom- 
plishments of the letter writers, not- 
withstanding that the shortest dis- 
tance between the writer and the 
reader may be a few well chosen 
words. The sentence—During the 
past summer the meteorological 
changes exceeded and were higher 
than the normal averages in the Mid- 
west’’—is not nearly so impressive as 
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—‘Last summer, it was hotter than 
h——.” Even profanity has some 
merit in terseness. 


A Correspondence Manual 


It is interesting to us that one of 
the best correspondence manuals 
that we have seen has been prepared 
by and used for several years by 
an insurance company. This reflects 
the progressive management in the 
insurance business. 

The manual should include: 

1. List of technical and trade terms 
used in the insurance business. 

2. List of addresses to which mail is 
sent regularly. 

3. Suggestions for letter composi- 
tion. 

Author’s Note: The 1955 series, 
“Around the Office” starts our 
eighth consecutive year as a con- 
tributor to “Best's.” We appreciate 
this opportunity of discussing office 
affairs with Best’s readers, and we 
sincerely hope that as we have ex- 
posed our views on the broad sub- 
ject of management, we have made 
some slight contribution in solving 
the many problems facing manage- 
ment. In our 1955 series we hope to 
develop the “How To” theme as ap- 
plied to the bread and butter aspects 
of management. The first of these 
is letter writing. The subjects of or- 
ganization, work production, office 
arrangement, communications, ex- 
pense control, employee relations, 
forms and records, salary adminis- 
tration, training and supervision will 
follow in the months to come. 


Letter Writing 


4. Suggested form paragraphs 
which can be used in repetitive cor- 
respondence. 

5. Instructions for using the so- 
called window envelope. 

6. Suggestions to the dictator for 
organizing his material before dicta- 
tion. Get the facts before replying. 
7. Suggestions for wording tele- 
grams, and use of straight telegrams, 
serial messages and night letters. 


Technical and Trade Terms 


In order to help the beginner 
familiarize himself (or herself) with 
the insurance business, part of the 
training should be the explanation of 
technical and trade terms, i.e. loss 
payable clause, endorsement, under- 
writer, etc. To the beginner, these 
and hundreds of other words and 
phrases mean very littlk—we use 
them regularly and take for granted 
that others know what we are talking 
about. It is an easy matter to pre- 
pare such a list. A review of the 
correspondence, for example, will 
indicate the most frequently used 
words. Let each experienced em- 
ployee make a list of all words used 
by him in handling insurance affairs. 
Instructions mean very little unless 
the words portray meaning. 

The “old-timer” in the shop was 
asked to explain an adjustment to 
a newcomer—here is what the new- 
comer heard—“Be sure the rachet is 
properly engaged in sprinkle gear. 
Then gradually turn the whippet 
screw counter-clockwise until the 
damned thing starts running.” This 
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Letter-Writing—Continued 

may be a valid explanation, but the 
beginner knew no more after the ex- 
planation than before. Much time 
will be saved by planning the train- 
ing of stenographer, tran- 
scriber and clerk by means of such a 
list of technical words and their ex- 
planation. 


each 


Every stenographer, secretary and 
many managers prepare a list of ad- 
dresses (and names) to which they 
have frequent correspondence. This 
list may be duplicated and triplicated 
throughout the office with consider- 
able time wasted in checking names 
and addresses. It is not an infre- 
quent occurrence to have the per- 
sonal name file or record disappear 
when an employee leaves the com- 
pany. Our point is to officially pre- 
pare a mailing list for use by all em- 
ployees thereby saving time—the list 
can be revised from time to time in 
order to keep it up to date. 

Most of us need a prod or two 
to get away from our old-fashioned 
hackneyed expressions which become 
dear to us over the years. Modern 
correspondence is informal and pre- 


tends to say exactly what is meant. 
We don’t “beg to advise” anymore 
and the “letter of the 13th instant” 
is no more. We answer a letter by 
date and subject and we say what we 
can or cannot do, etc., and that is it. 
The National Office Management 
Association’s simplified letter repre- 
sents the first important change in 
letter format in about fifty years. 

The NOMA simplified letter 
drops the “Dear Sir” and “Yours 
truly’—moves the date, name of 
recipient, subject of letter, and name 
and signature of the sender to the 
left-hand margin of the letter. These 
main items are in order and easily 
observed with a glance. Informal 
executive correspondence places the 
full name and address of the recipi- 
ent on the bottom left-hand side of 
the letter following the body of the 
letter. The date is usually written 
3, January, 1955—note that the date 
is first, month is second and year is 
last—this assists in chronogical fil- 
ing. 

The cost of a letter will vary from 
50¢ to more than $2 depending on 
the calculations used in computing 
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Typing goes faster, letters look cleaner, neater, 
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will approve and gladly use this economical rag 
content paper made better by Weston. 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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costs and the conditions of writing. 
Every time a letter is eliminated, 
this does not mean that there will 
be a direct savings of $.50-$2. How- 
ever, if enough personally dictated 
letters are eliminated, and the length 
of the other letters is reduced, these 
savings will compound themselves 
and a direct savings can be made. 

For routine correspondence that is 
partially repetitive in some detail, 
form paragraphs can be prepared 
which in combination will constitute 
a personal reply without the neces- 
sity of personal dictation. This saves 
considerable time and still retains the 
“ever dear” personal touch because 
each letter is typed and is an original. 

For completely routine, repetitive 
type of correspondence, more and 
more business men are using the 
form letter which answers the in- 
quiry, gives the information or what- 
ever is involved and does it on a 
mass production basis. There is 
much need for a more economical 
attitude toward offices services. Obvi- 
ously, the form letter is a volume 
instrument, applicable to volume 
problems and not the occasional let- 
ter. For example, many insurance 
companies get hundreds of letters 
from high school and college stu- 
dents asking about the “insurance 
business.” A well prepared letter 
and report, produced in mass, can 
eliminate considerable correspond- 
ence and clerical burden and still 
take care of the requests. 

More and more companies, par- 
ticularly insurance companies, are 
going back to the window envelope 
so as to eliminate the duplicate 
typing of the recipient’s name and 
address on the envelope. A savings 
in typing load of about 10% can 
be expected from this procedure. 
Care must be exercised to see that 
the name and address fall properly 
in the window,space in the envelope. 
A standard letter fold can take care 
of this problem. 


An efficient dictator will have read 
his mail, obtained all essential facts 
and formulated his reply before at- 
tempting to compose the actual re- 
ply. Where the manual system is 
used and a specifically designated 
stenographer (or secretary) takes 
the dictation from the same person 
(or persons) regularly, she will be- 
come so familiar with the dictator’s 
style that she can compose over 
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50% of the replies without personal 
dictation. One of the complaints of 
secretaries is that the boss doesn’t 
recognize her intelligence and let her 
use her abilities to the fullest scale. 
We have been in offices where the 
dictator has read long paragraphs 
and quotations from other letters, 
causing the stenographer to write 
it all in shorthand, whereas the letter 
could have been marked and then 
quoted without dictation. 

The great advancement in me- 
chanical dictating machines and 
transcribers has opened up a new 
field of correspondence handling. 
More and more executives are using 
dictating machines, particularly for 
routine correspondence, thereby 
making their secretaries more avail- 
able for important matters. The 
flexibility of dictating machines is 
such that an entire office can be serv- 
iced by one or two transcribers (de- 
pending, of course, on the size of the 
office). Salesmen are dictating their 
reports and mailing the “platters” to 
the office, thereby saving clerical 
detail and considerable time which 
can be better spent in producing 
business. 


If the office manager wants to re- 
duce correspondence costs, he should 
investigate the many dictating ma- 
chines available for his selection. 
The dictating machines were so 
bulky and cumbersome many years 
ago that many executives disliked 
having them in their offices. Today, 
the machines are small and beauti- 
fully engineered so that the most 
sensitive executive does not find 
them in conflict with the office deco- 
rations. As a matter of fact, the 
machines can be removed entirely 
and dictation can be given over a 
“telephone instrument” in the execu- 
tive’s office. A whole battery of tele- 


phones can be hooked up to a series | 


of dictating machines and tied-in to 
a complete mechanical dictating sys- 
tem. The age of mechanical dictation 
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A lot of hard work—a lot of future 
hopes—are wrapped up in your firm’s 
trademark. It’s the face your busi- 
ness shows the world. Why not have 
it still more widely known—in full, 
rich color on the gleaming surface of 
a Zippo? 

Give Zippos as a business gift and 
you may be sure that your customers 
will use them. 20... 40... 60 times 
a day, your message will flash before 

om, 


them, just as surely as the Zippo 
flashes into flame. 

There’s something about the ease 
of use and utter reliability of Zippo 
that makes it part of a smoker’s per- 
sonality. It’s carried everywhere— 
and your message with it. It’s actu- 
ally guaranteed to work anywhere, 
even in wind or rain. That means ut- 
most mileage for your message, at 
modest investment. Just mail coupon. 
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tion and work simplification combine 


for improved service. 

Figures, letters and trade terms 
written together in a group are 
counted at the rate of five characters 
to the word—for example, “12345” 
is counted as one word whereas 
“twelve thousand three hundred and 
forty-five” is counted as seven words. 
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haracter Sensing 


EFORE explaining how the 

analyzing reader reads, it 

might be well to make two 
distinctions. The first point to make 
is that “Analyzing reader” is not the 
name of a unique machine having 
well defined capabilities and limita- 
tions. Rather, the term “Analyzing 
reader” is the name that we give to 
any reading machine we might build. 
The name describes how it reads by 
analyzing. The machines to be de- 
scribed are all analyzing readers, yet 
each is quite different in operation 
and purpose, but similar in method 
of reading. So it might be better to 
say that “Analyzing reader” is a 
generic name given to any machine 
which employs this method of read- 


ing. 


The second distinction to be made 
is the definition of the term “‘charac- 
ter sensing.” Character sensing 
might be defined as the recognition 
of character identity from the char- 
acter itself. It differs from mark 
sensing or hole sensing, which also 
recognize character identity, because 
these two methods rely on coded 
representation of the character rather 
than the character itself. Character 
sensing is also in contrast to fac- 
simile, which operates on the char- 
acter itself, but which reproduces 
without identifying. Character sens- 
ing, then, recognizes characters with- 
out the aid of coded representations. 
The analyzing reader is a machine 
which uses the character sensing 
techniques developed by the Intelli- 
gent Machines Research Corpora- 
tion. 


It would seem appropriate to ex- 
amine what might be described as the 
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operational block diagram of the 
analyzing reader system. This dia- 
gram is a composite of the several 
operations that might be performed. 

3eginning with a group of docu- 
ments, a feed mechanism separates 
a single document from the group 
and sends it past a reading station. 

As the document passes the read- 
ing station, the desired characters on 
the document are scanned. The scan 
is not unlike that accomplished by a 
television camera, and a series of 
pulses is produced which is deter- 
mined by the strokes making up the 
character. 


The Interpreter 


These pulses are received by an 
interpreter which can be likened to 
a special purpose digital computer. 
It analyzes the scan signals and de- 
termines first which strokes have 


occurred. Then, since the combina- 
tion of strokes which make up a 
character are unique for each char- 
acter, it identifies the character on 
the basis of the strokes and sends out 
a signal representing that character. 

The signal is then usually stored 
to meet the timing requirements of 
the output device. By the time the 
signal comes out of storage, it is 
usually encoded. This coding may 
simply put the signal character-for- 
character into the code used by the 
output device. It can, however, be 
much more sophisticated and include 
editing and special recoding, if re- 
quired. 


The output device can be any de- 
vice, a card punch, a tape perforator, 
a magnetic tape recorder or there 
may be no output device at all. In- 
stead, the output can be in the form 
of signals sent back to the document 
control, which cause the documents 
to be sorted in accordance with in- 
formation sensed on the document. 

In any event, some signals will be 
sent back to the document control to 
indicate whether the document has 
been successfully read or whether it 
should, because of some reading 
difficulty, be rejected for attention 
of a human operator. 

The most interesting portions of 
the operation occur at the reading 
station where the characters are 
scanned and at the interpreter where 
the characters are identified. So, in 
order that one may understand just 
what occurs, let us examine these 
two blocks in greater detail. 

At the reading station, the docu- 
ment is brightly illuminated and a 
photo-electric cell is allowed to look 
at a very small spot. This spot is in 
continual motion, moving from top 
to bottom. When this spot has 
reached the bottom of its excursion, 
it begins again at the top and again 
moves toward the bottom. 

While the spot moves rapidly from 
top to bottom, the document is 
moved much more slowly from left 
to right. As the document moves 
past the reading station, successive 
portions of the character fall under 
successive vertical scans. 

The output of the photo cell de- 
pends on whether it is looking at a 
light or dark portion of the charac- 
ter. So long as the spot is moving 

[Continued on the next page) 
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P186—Manual of Records Manage- 
ment 


As business administration has advanced, 
the variety and volume of its records has 
tended to increase, posing problems of man- 
power, space and equipment. To cope with 
these problems, a body of principles and 
techniques, proved for practicality and effec- 
tiveness in both business and government, 
has been developed. They form the basis of 
scientific record keeping. This manual pro- 
vides a guide for the maintenance, retention 
and preservation of active and inactive rec- 
ords, the protection of vital records, the 
orderly and systemmatic disposition of obso- 
lete and useless records and the determina- 
tion of requirements for filing facilities. It 
covers such fields as organization, procedures 
and the statutes of limitations and has a spe- 
cial section on microfilming. 


P187—Human Relations Check List 
for Supervisors 


Working with people for maximum produc- 
tive results is one of the major responsibilities 
of supervision. This little pamphlet furnishes 
a check list of twenty questions to enable 
you to evaluate your effectiveness in the 
human relations area and find your H.R.O.— 
human relations quotient. Your answers to 
the "yes" or "no" questions will place you 
in the "top" category, the "N.G." category 
or somewhere in between. In addition there 
is a twelve-point creed for supervision. 


P188—Insurance Short Rate Calcu- 
lation 
This set of short rate tables has been 
compiled to save figuring time regardless 
of the type of office machine or method 
used. Tables give the per cent of premium 
earned on a short rate basis for policies 
with terms of from one to five years inclu- 
sive. The tables cover, by days, a span of 
five years. Another smaller table gives the 
number of days in the year before the first 
of each month. 
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Character Sensing—Continued 


down a portion of the character, the 
output is high. When the spot is 
moving over a portion of the back- 
ground, the signal drops. 

That this causes a series of pulses 
can be seen by considering the scan- 
ning as it progresses across the char- 
acter E. Until the character reaches 
the reading station, the photo cell is 
looking at a spot which moves across 
the background material and so the 
output is continuously low. 

When the right edge of the char- 
acter passes under the reading 
station, the spot crosses the top and 
bottom horizontal lines of the char- 
acter E. At the instants that these 
crossings occur, the output of the 
photo cell goes up, producing two 
short pulses. When all three hori- 
zontal lines are under the reading 
station, three short pulses occur. 
Then when the long verticle line on 
the E passes under the scan line, one 
long pulse occurs. Finally, when the 
character has passed beyond the scan 
line, the output remains low during 
the entire scan. 

Following the same _ procedure 
with the letter F shows that where 
the strokes are different, the pulses 
are different. \Where the strokes are 
the same, the pulses are also the 
same. 

Every character will produce its 
own unique pattern of pulses because 
every character has at least one 
stroke which differentiates it from all 
other characters. 

How these pulses are recognized 
is a somewhat involved process in 
detail, but it is quite simple in its 
logical organization. Three standard 
logical units are used, and these 
standard units are organized into 
functional groups. 

The scan pulses are delivered to 
circuits which examine each scan 
and determine which pattern occurs. 
A second group of circuits receives 
the signals from the first group and 
remembers which patterns have oc- 
curred. A third logical grouping de- 
termines the sequence in which pat- 
terns have occurred. 

The second and third groups feed 
information to a fourth group which 
identifies strokes from patterns and 
sequences. 

The sequence in which strokes 
occur is determined by yet another 
group. The sixth group has the spe- 


cial purpose job of looking for the 
end of the character. When the end 
of the character has occurred, the 
last logical group examiues the 
strokes and the sequence in which 
they occurred, decides on the identity 
of the character and produces an 
appropriate output signal. 

It may be of interest to note that 
if the interpreter decides that it has 
seen an impossible character, one 
with too many or too few strokes, it 
will not produce an output signal, 
but will send a reject signal to the 
document control, and the document 
in question will be sorted into the 
reject pocket. 


What It Reads 


In our work on character sensing, 
we have found the analyzing reader 
technique very flexible. We have 
read printed and typed alphabetic 
and numeric material. Since analysis 
is made on the basis of the strokes 
and their relation to each other, it is 
possible to achieve considerable 
Hexibility both as to size of type and 
style of type face. We have, on one 
single reading program, been able to 
read size variations of about three to 
one and style variations from very 
bold Roman type, where the broad 
strokes are quite broad and the nar- 
row strokes quite narrow, to sans- 
serif Gothic, where all strokes are 
the same width. All these variations 
could be read, intermingled, without 
changes to the equipment. 

How this is possible can be seen 
by returning to the capital letter E, in 
variations of size and shape. Scan- 
ning these characters will give extra 
information which would enable us 
to discriminate between the styles 
and sizes if we cared to, but in 
every case there will be pulses which 
identify the three horizontal lines 
and the long verticle line on the left. 
Since those are the strokes we have 
chosen as being necessary and suffi- 
cient for E, all of the sizes and styles 
will be recognized. 

The speed obtainable by this 
technique is quite good. We can 
read in excess of one hundred char- 
acters per second and could double 
or triple that speed without trouble 
if we found a use for greater speed. 
Practically, one hundred characters 
a second is faster than most output 
devices can go. In every problem we 
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have tackled so far, the output de- 
vice has been the limiting factor in 
determining speed. 

Because of the way in which the 
reader analyzes, vertical location of 
the character is not restricted so long 
as the character is within the area 
passing under the reading station. 
It makes no difference whether the 
characters are high or low, the pat- 
tern of pulses will still be recognized 
by the interpreter. 

If, in a given problem, it is neces- 
sary to allow large vertical align- 
ment tolerances, then it is desirable 
to make sure that the area in which 
the character is to be read is free 
from other markings. Of course, if 
the reader must pick information 
from a crowded area, then the toler- 
ance in alignment shrinks to the area 
which is clear of the unwanted in- 
formation. 

When foreign markings interfere 
with the characters, they naturally 
complicate the reading problems. 
Likewise, if the characters are poorly 
formed, blurred, overlap or are parti- 
ally missing, reading becomes more 
difficult. In practice, the analyzing 
reader will begin to have difficulty 
with material that still can be read 
by humans since they have extra in- 
telligence which automatically comes 
into action when reading becomes 
difficult. 

There are a number of things that 
can be done to keep reading errors 
from being operationally difficult. 
One is to add intelligence to the ma- 
chine so that it can make a more de- 
tailed analysis and recognize poor 
characters. [ut this extra intelli- 
gence costs monev. \Vhile certain 


steps in this direction are usually | 


necessary to develop a practical read- 
ing program, the cost very quickly 
rises out of all proportion to the re- 
sults achieved. 


A second step is to allow the | 
reader to reject whenever it is in | 


doubt about a character. Since the 
only errors that are troublesome are 
undetected errors, this reject feature 
is very useful, provided the reject 
rate is not too high. 

The final factor in the accuracy 
equation is the quality of the char- 
acters. It is often possible to elimi- 
nate many difficulties by overhauling 
typewriters, using supervisory con- 
trol to insure that tired old ribbons 
are replaced and by instructing 
typists to use care in form alignment 
and to avoid strike-overs. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Character-Sensing—Continued 


The three factors mentioned— 
cost, reject rate and quality of char- 
acters—are all interrelated and must 
be determined before accuracy can 
be determined. If the quality is good 
and the reject rate allowed to be 
reasonably consistent with the qual- 
ity, the undetected error rate can be 
surprisingly low at reasonable cost. 

The equipment to house the 
analyzing reader takes up a little 
more space than a keypunch opera- 
tor, but since it operates a good deal 
faster, this would seem excusable. 

The usual arrangement consists of 
a feed cabinet about two feet wide, 
four feet long and five feet high, and 
an electronics cabinet slightly larger, 
about two and a half by five by five 
feet. All electronic equipment is 
cooled by filtered forced air. Com- 
pactness is achieved by mounting 
much of the equipment on gates 
which allow easy access for servic- 
ing. ' 
Wherever possible, unit construc- 
tion is used so that when a faulty 
unit is detected, it can be replaced 
and the reader restored to operation. 
Repair of the unit can then be ac- 
complished with no further loss of 
machine time. 

The feed mechanism has been de- 
veloped by the Halm Instrument 
Corporation and is designed specifi- 
cally to requirements for character 
sensing use. It feeds documents at 
the rate of one hundred per minute 
on demand: It is equipped with a 
thickness sensor to detect double 
feeds (although it seldom makes this 
mistake). Double feeds, just like 
other reading difficulties, cause the 
questionable documents to be sorted 
into the reject pocket. 


Traveler's Cheque Reader 


The first commercial analyzing 
reader for use in a travelers cheque 
reconciliation problem has been de- 
livered. The machine is presently in 
operation on live material, but 
various tests of both the equipment 
and operating procedures are still in 
process and the existing manual 
operation has not yet been sup- 
planted. 

The travelers cheque reader reads 
serial number and denominations 
from existing travelers checks. These 
are cheques that are and have been 
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in regular use and so they have no 
special features to aid character sens- 
ing. In fact these cheques are not 
all manufactured by the same con- 
cern and, therefore, while the 
cheques are excellent for banking 
purposes, they are not uniform. 

We found that border and number 
locations both varied with respect to 
the upper edge of the cheque by 
nearly one quarter inch. Unfortu- 
nately, the border and number did 
not move together so that we had to 
use some of the logical capacity of 
the machine to locate the border and 
to make sure that the interpreter did 
not try to include the border as part 
of a character. 

The problem was further compli- 
cated by frequent interference from 
overstamping, countersigning and 
dark anti-forging marks included in 
the cheque paper. These latter were 
random in color and location, and 
produced an effect about as easy to 
cope with as the presence of random 
holes in a tabulating card. In order 
to counteract these difficulties, the 
program required that the size and 
special characteristics of the numbers 
must be recognized. Our objective 
was to make the program responsive 
to the unique characteristics of that 
particular style of type so that any 
interference which might cause 
errors would be recognized as inter- 
ference and would not be mistaken 
for part of a character. We further 
required characters to be recognized 
in the pattern 3-3-2 as the cheque 
passed under the reading station. 


Transferred En Bloc 


The scheme used is_ rather 
straightforward. The feed is under 
control of the output punch and 
feeds a document to the reading 
station on demand. As each charac- 
ter is identified, it is coded into a 
modified binary code and stored, one 
digit at a time, in the first register. 
When the punch has punched the 
previous carc, an emitter pulse 
causes information to be transferred 
to the second register en bloc. 

The punch used is of the parallel 
type, punching all 80 columns at 
once, one level at a time. As the card 
advances through the punching 
station, emitter pulses find a path 
is held aside until out-of-town mail 
through the register to the proper 
columns. Thus in the number, 76, 


543, 210, column 8 would punch 
“zero level time” ; column 7, at “one 
time”; column 6, at “two time,” etc. 


The travelers cheque machine 
operates at the speed of the output 
punch, producing one hundred 


punched cards from one hundred 
cheques per minute. 


Check Sorter 


One of our newer developments 
which is still in the design stage is a 
character sensing document sorter. 
This sorter will handle all sizes of 
checks, intermixed, and will sort 
them according to any selected digit 
in a pre-printed account number 
located in a standard position with 
respect to one side and one edge of 
the check. Repeated passes through 
the sorter, sorting on successive digit 
positions, will sort the checks into 
account number order. 

The sorter has no output device to 
limit its speed, except the sort 
pockets, and will sort at six hundred 
documents per minute. A feature 
which can be included in this and 
other serial number readers is the 
use of a checking digit. At each pass 
through the sorter, the entire account 
number is read, even though only 
one digit is used to control the sort. 
Since one digit is a check digit, the 
account number will satisfy the 
checking circuits only if all digits 
have been correctly read. 

A second projected application of 
character sensing is the sorting of 
mail. The particular reader under 
consideration will have an additional 
level of analysis. After the letters in 
the town and state name have been 
recognized, the reader will have to 
decide whether the mail is addressed 
to the town in which it is located or 
whether it is out-of-town mail. 

This application is admittedly 
short of the ultimate goal of sorting 
the out-of-town mail. The equip- 
ment is primarily experimental and 
is designed to investigate the practi- 
cality of character sensing in mail 
handling. Obviously the machine 
will be unable to read some mail that 
can be read by postmen. It develops 
that this simple application is quite 
useful. Local mail must be separated 
from out-of-town mail before the 
out-of-town mail can be sorted into 
sacks for the mail trains. Local mail 
is held aside until out-of-town mail 
is processed. 
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How about upping production as much as 14% 


with this new kind of electric typewriter? 


The new Royal Electric and its effect on typ- 


ing production can mean these things in your 
office 


...a big saving in money per typist... 
freeing 1 typist out of 8 for other work by in- 
creasing production 14%. 


Even if you increase production only 6%, 
figures show that you are justifying the addi- 
tional expenditure. 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are 
in use more than 244 hours per day, studies 


show that you need new Royal Electrics. 


Here are three services we’d like to perform 
for you: 


1. Time your production to see if we can save 
you money. 

2. Show you the extraordinary new Royal 
Electric. 

3. Sell you new Royal Electrics, if the figures 
justify the expenditure. 


Call the Royal Representative for a free trial 
and time study. 


. ® - 
World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... CYA electric - portable 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation standard 
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AGENTS 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
STRETCHING YOUR 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR? 


OUR COMBINATION-PERMA- 
NENT-BUSINESS CARD AND AUTO- 
MOBILE ACCIDENT REPORT FORM 
HOLDER WILL NOT ONLY STRETCH 
THAT DOLLAR BUT WILL SAVE 
YOUR TIME. 


Here it is: 


a meee 


(Pictured V2 Natural Size) 


Developed by an Insurance Agent 
25 years in the Business 


Made of spring aluminum in Black 

and Cream Baked Enamel Colors. Sim- 
plified Automobile Accident Report 
Blank inserts in pocket behind name- 
plate. Attaches quickly and firmly to 
any car’s sun-visor. Complete with pen- 
cil, report form, and imprint on name- 
plate 3% inches wide. 
“Combination”—because it gives you 
neat, well-displayed advertising, and 
serves you and your assured for that 
vital “on-the-spot” accident informa- 
tion. 
“Permanent”—because it will not wear 
out. Stretches your advertising dollar 
because of its low cost and permanency. 
“Saves Time”—because this copywrited 
simplified report blank is always at 
hand and will be used. Excitement at 
the time of accident rules out the long 
form even if your assured can find one 
in his cluttered up glove compartment. 
If you are the average agent you have 
had to chase down necessary informa- 
tion the hard way. 


WE HAVE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Since you must see this to fully appreciate 


it we want to send you a free one. 
mail this coupon today: 


SPP PLIST 
- M&P ADVERTISING GIFTS 


Box 4035, Glendale 2, Calif. 


Please 


Please send me a free sample of 
your Auto Accident Report Holder, 
complete with report blank, pencil, 
and prices. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS 


A METHOD OF MAKING ACCURATE 
and prompt seasonal adjustments of 
monthly reports showing business 
trends has been developed by the 
Bureau of the Census through the 
use of the Univac high-speed elec- 
tronic data processing system de- 
veloped by Remington Rand Inc. 

The importance of adjusting cur- 
rent economic reports for seasonal 
variations was emphasized by Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, the Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, in a statement made to the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statis- 
tics of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report at hearings held 
in Washington on July 12, 1954: 

“In analyzing month-to-month 
changes in economic activity,” Dr. 
Burns said, “difficulties of inter- 
pretation frequently arise because 
of doubt about the magnitude of sea- 
sonal factors. The need for seasonal 
adjustment is especially great in the 
areas of construction, employment, 
production, sales, inventories, and 
banking. Although a considerable 
number of important series are avail- 
able in seasonally adjusted form, 
many are not. Furthermore, some 
of the seasonal adjustments now 
practiced seem obsolete or otherwise 
defective.” 

The Bureau of the Census met 
this challenge by developing a pro- 


gram for making seasonal computa- 
tions on their Univac. The ratios- 
to-moving average programming by 
the Census Bureau, is the most com- 
mon method used in present seasonal 
analysis. The Bureau of Census pro- 
gram produces this standard method. 


And in addition, however, it in- 
troduces many refinements ordinarily 
not computed because of the large 
amounts of manual labor involved. 
The Census method also includes 
tests of the soundness of the seasonal 
adjustments. Altogether, the Census 
method produces eighteen tables 
showing five different moving aver- 
ages, two sets of ratios-to-moving 
averages, two centered and two un- 
centered moving seasonal factors, 
two seasonally-adjusted series, and 
five tests of the work. The computa- 
tions for this work are produced at 
the rate of approximately one minute 
for a ten-year monthly series. 


Julius Shiskin, chief economic 
statistician at the Bureau of Census, 
who originated and developed this 
project, says: “This Univac experi- 
ence with seasonal computations 
starts a fresh chapter in measuring 
and analyzing all types of economic 
fluctuations. Electronic computers 
make possible a larger scale applica- 
tion of present methods of time- 
series analysis and the mass use of 
more refined and elaborate tech- 
niques,” 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 

. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

. Metal 

. Micro 

- Open Shelf Files 

. Portable 

. Rota 

. Stenci 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





TO 
Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name --------- 
Attention of 

Position 

Firm Address ____-_- 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy 
102. Visue Pokey Jackets 


68. 


69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76, 
77. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 


81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door ye 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 





Self-Service Era—Cont. from page 27 


of things that they should be ex- 
pected to exercise their own initia- 
tive to the same extent as an inde- 
pendent businessman whose liveli- 
hood depends absolutely on his own 
personal efforts and personal reputa- 
tion? 

Now, may I relate a personal ex- 
perience. For quite a few years | 
placed my insurances with a pro- 
ducer who seemed satisfied just to 
be an order taker. - Possibly because 


of the fact that 1 am an insurance 
man he never attempted to make any 
suggestions nor to advise me con- 
cerning my insurance program. 
Later, I needed a particular form of 
insurance not then readily obtain- 
able. This was catastrophe medical 
insurance in the days shortly follow- 
ing its inception. Accordingly, I had 
to seek out the services of another 
producer. He frankly told me that 
neither he nor his firm were inter- 
ested in selling individual policies. 
While he had a market for the ca- 





Forcible Feeding 
WONT sell! 
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Answers These 
Questions About 
F & C Companies 


* Are they financially 
sound? 
Will they be able to 
pay claims promptly? 

* Are resources ade- 
quate to absorb un- 
usual shocks? 
Can assets readily be 
converted into cash? 
Are their operations 
conducted conserva- 
tively? 

* Are investments dis- 
tributed wisely? them. 

¢ Are they licensed in 
states where risks are 
located? 





Please send me, 
INSURANCE GUIDE with Key Ratings at a cost of $7.00 each. 


$7.00 
per copy 


Name 





INSURANCE GUIDE 
with KEY RATINGS WILL... 


SALES FACTS LEAP OUT AT YOU! 
SOLID SALES SUPPORT FOR EVERY SITUATION 


Here's protection for your clients and prospects. 
if ‘they’ ve caught wind 
company you never heard of, you can help them to a 
sound decision. 

All the questions at the left can be answered through 
BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE. And you combine good 
salesmanship with service to your clients ... for you 
can always point out your companies strong points 
by contrast. 

Put the authority and reputation of the Alfred M. 
Best Company into your presentation. 
policyholders and prospects have learned to rely on 


NEARLY 1,200 COMPANIES RATED—PLUS FIGURES FOR 
MORE THAN 2,500 SMALLER MUTUALS. 

Se SS SS SSS SSS SSK SSK KS KK STS SS SS SSS Se Se eee eee eee 
To: ALFRED M. 
75 Fulton Street 

New York 38, N. Y. 


of a “good buy," through a 


Millions of 


BEST COMPANY, INC. 


immediately, ..--.------- copies of BEST'S 








tastrophe medical insurance he would 
not accept the responsibility of serv- 
ing me unless he knew what other 
kinds of accident or disability insur- 
ance I already had. Concurrently, 
he persuaded me to permit him to 
study all my insurance policies. 

Let me tell just some of the conse- 
quences. He discovered that the 
limits of liability under my compre- 
hensive personal liability policy were 
less than those under my automobile 
policy and I felt embarrassed to have 
to admit that there was no logic in 
this lack of uniformity. Neither 
could I explain why I should not 
have the same amount of medical 
payments under the personal liabil- 
ity policy as I had purchased under 
my automobile contract. Also, I 
could not argue with him that a $500 
limit in one instance and $1000 in the 
other were not hopelessly inade- 
quate. He made acceptable sugges- 
tions also concerning personnel ef- 
fects insurance. 


As he came to my fire insurance I 
tried to import a note of triumph 
into my voice when I said to him, 
“You will see that I have been mak- 
ing increases right along to maintain 
insurance to value.” However, when 
he was through telling me about re- 
placement costs and some experi- 
ences he had had in advising on the 
adjustment of fire losses I felt com- 
pelled to submit to his insistence 
that the insured value of my house 
be raised 50%. By this time I was 
helpless to resist the rather matter of 
fact manner in which he proposed 
adding rent allowance and additional 
living expense insurance to the con- 
tract. 


Money Properly Applied 


The end result was that my insur- 
ance program was costing me con- 
siderably more money, though I 
saved some by his recommendations 
concerning term insurance. How- 
ever, I can honestly say I felt then, 
as I continue to feel now (and as | 
had not felt previously) that the 
money I was spending on my per- 
sonal insurances was being properly 
applied. Further, I had a program 
in which I could take some pride. 
Never again would I presume to tell 
a qualified insurance producer what 
kind or amount of insurance he 
should secure for me before he had 
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had the opportunity to study my 
policies in the light of my circum- 
stances and needs. I confess I was 
chagrined to find that the truth of the 
old saying about the shoemaker’s 
children being ill-shod had hitherto 
applied to my own insurance pro- 
gram. I thereupon gave up for good 
any idea of self-service as applying 
to my own insurance. 


Value Received 


Let us admit that there are many 
people who have to rely on self- 
service for many of their purchases 
or requirements because of their 
financial circumstances. Even so, it 
can of course be said that the less 
money you have to spend the more 
important it is that you lay it out in 
the most intelligent and discriminat- 
ing manner. If an agent cannot im- 
mediately persuade some of his pros- 
pects along these lines he need not 
too quickly discard them from his 
pending files. May I ask a personal 
question, particularly of those among 
my readers who like myself have 
reached middle age? What was your 
financial position say twenty years 
ago? How had this advanced by the 
time you reached forty and still more 
so in the period between forty and 
fifty? Perhaps few among us would 
claim to have achieved affluence in 
these twenty years. Nevertheless I 
am positive that the nature and kinds 
of insurance we have purchased both 
directly and in the form of agency 
service, has long since been of 
greater importance to us than the 
precise amount of ‘dollars paid in 
premiums, 

This is a personal question which 
I would not have presumed to have 
addressed, even rhetorically, if I had 
not been fortified by certain facts 
with relation to the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the economy of our coun- 
try over this last generation. This 
has served to increase enormously 
the disposable income available to 
our population both in the aggregate 
and on a per capita basis. 

Earlier on in my remarks I re- 
ferred to the twelve-fold growth of 
families having incomes of $3,000 or 
over. I believe the Institute of Life 
Insurance emphasizes the $3000 per 
annum family unit because they re- 
gard that as the beginning of the 
best potential for the purchase of life 
insurance. Insofar as concerns prop- 
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erty and liability insurance, possibly 
we should set our sights somewhat 
higher, but the rise in higher income 
groups has also been startling. 

I have studied an article entitled, 
“The Consumer Markets 1954-59” 
in the August issue of “Fortune” 
Magazine, from which I have culled 
the following data: 

Over the last twenty-five years fam- 
ily units having an income of $4000 
to $7500, on the basis of the value of 
the dollar in the year 1953, increased 
230%, or more than seven times as 
fast as the increase in our total popu- 
lation. Looking to the future, what 
is even more important is that, based 


on projections covering the next five 
years, “the number of families with 
more than $5000 (in 1953 dollars) 
will increase by 50% and they will 
account for 60% of all U. S. con- 
sumer expenditures.” Chairman Ar- 
thur F. Burns of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors anticipates that the annual 
level of our gross national product 
can rise during the same period from 
$360 billion, which it is currently, 
to $440 billion in 1959 or an increase 
of 22%. 

Over the last twenty-five years 
there have been many new products 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Casualty, General 
or Life) on your desk each Monday morning—a review 
of all happenings of importance in the insurance world. 
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Self-Service Era—Continued 


which have rapidly absorbed the in- 
creases in spending power. We 
think immediately of the colossal im- 
pact of the automobile and of the 
somewhat lesser, but nevertheless 
most widespread, influence of radios, 
refrigerators, deep freezers, washing 
machines, television and a whole host 
of other household appliances and 
conveniences. 


"A New Normality" 


We have now reached the stage of 
what has been characterized as a 
“new normality.” By this I under- 
stand that there is a vast range of 
goods and services which are now 
competing with each other on a more 
or less equal level based on desir- 
ability, attractiveness, essentiality or 
demand. For example, when tele- 
vision was still an innovation only 
those in the upper income brackets 
were able to afford it. Then there 
developed an ambition on the part of 
a tremendous segment of our popu- 
lation to enjoy the benefits of this 
new invention. Rather rapidly the 
television set has become almost as 
commonplace in the American house- 


hold as a vacuum cleaner or refrig- 
erator. As this point was being 
reached, television manufacturers 
for the first time entered an area of 
“normality.” In other words, compe- 
tition grew between manufacturers 
not only for initial buyers but for 
those who were prospects for addi- 
tional or replacement sets. 


| have given this rundown on the 
development of television as explain- 
ing my conception of what is meant 
by the suggestion that a “new nor- 
mality” has been reached in our eco- 
nomic life. It implies that no com- 
petitors for goods or services are in 
any degree going to secure a free 
ride. At the same time, it means 
most definitely that we will have 
with us for a long pull a buying pub- 
lic that has the dollars available to 
satisfy its needs, its wants and its 
ambitions and with a well-nigh in- 
satiable urge to achieve all that is 
conceived as being involved in a 
higher standard of living. It is for 
us in the insurance industry to 
stimulate in the minds of the buying 
public an ambition for adequate high 
caliber insurance and for a quality 
of service which will make them will- 
ing to pay a reasonable price for it. 


fon F sa 


"It's wonderful how far you stretch your Cashier's Salary." 


Let our faith in the profitable fu- 
ture of our country be matched by 
our confidence that we too shall con- 
tinue to grow and prosper if we at- 
tune our efforts to the changing 
market. The task that lies ahead has 
been well summarized in the con- 
cluding words of the “Fortune” 
Magazine article previously cited : 


“The challenge to business is to keep 
up with the market’s potentialities 
not only by making and selling more 
of everything, but by improving, 
varying and adorning everything— 
by blurring still further the already 
blurred line that distinguishes Amer- 
icans’ luxuries and Americans’ ne- 
cessities.” 


TITLE INSURANCE 


A STEADY UPWARD TREND over 
the past two decades in the percen- 
tage of mortgages and deeds cov- 
ered by title policies, and the rapid 
turnover of real estate in recent years 
have provided a marked impetus to 
the sale of title insurance, it was 
pointed out by Warren T. Gray, 
acting principal insurance examiner 
in the title and mortgage section of 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 

The increased public confidence 
in title insurance, Mr. Gray said at 
the sixth session of the department’s 
current in-service training course for 
examiners, accompanied by the post- 
war boom in the development, im- 
provement, and reconstruction of 
properties and the financing and 
funding of private homes, apartment 
buildings, and office buildings, re- 
sulted in a 277% gain in the amount 
of title insurance written from 1944 
to 1953. 

However, the lecturer pointed out 
that while title insurance is being 
increasingly used, it has not been de- 
veloped or improved to the extent 
necessary to keep pace with the re- 
quirements of realty investors or 
lenders of money. This is the re- 
sult, he said, of a failure to convince 
the private buyer of the need for 
such protection and the fact that the 
general public seldom hears about 
a title loss being paid since adjust- 
ment contacts with assureds are rela- 
tively few in comparison with the 
large volume of settlements in other 
lines of insurance. 
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Commercial Property Floaters 


HERE is probably no phase 

of the insurance business to- 

day that has more dynamite 
connected with it than does the ques- 
tion of how to use multiple line writ- 
ing powers. But the issue must be 
faced, squarely and intelligently, for 
there is no defense against multiple 
line developments. A company may 
be able to choose the way it will en- 
gage in multiple line underwriting, as 
witness what has already taken place 
in the dwelling field with the 
MPIRO, Home Owners Policy, the 
Inter-Bureau approach and inde- 
pendent action, but it cannot afford 
to sit back and do nothing. 


Challenge and Opportunity 


The development of multiple peril 
package forms and policies is in a 
sense pioneering and there are many 
dangers and problems that lie ahead. 
But herein lies the challenge and 
the opportunity. In what direction 
will we travel? how far? and at 
what speed? Although the develop- 
ment of multiple peril package poli- 
cies is in a sense pioneering . . . they 
do not represent a completely new 
idea. It is more the term itself that 
is new to some. Many inland marine 
policies have been multiple peril 
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WILLARD D. FRAMPTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
Great American Insurance Company 


right along and there have been 
some in the fire field although this 
has been accomplished mostly by 
endorsements to basic fire policies 
providing layers of coverage until 
the more recent dwelling policies 
were evolved. 


A New Era 


With the commercial property 
floater or “Block” policy we are, 
however, entering a new area, one 
which has heretofore been almost 
exclusively the domain of the fire 
underwriter. Here I think it would 
be well to define the term “Block” 
that is being used to identify some 
of these policies. The word comes 
from the French “en bloc” and 
means “Complete.” The “Block” 
designation is a natural one since 
much of the development up to this 
time has been in the hands of the 
inland marine underwriter and the 
policies follow rather closely several 
inland marine “Block Type’’ poli- 
cies that have been on the market 
for some time. The inland marine 
underwriter with his back-ground of 
pioneering has seized the opportu- 


nity to enter this new and what he 
hopes is a “greener field.” Now that 
the opening has been exploited, even 
though the surface has hardly been 
scratched, in my opinion there can 
be no drawing back. We have al- 
ready reached “The Point of No 
Return” and the idea is spreading. 
not only in California but elsewhere. 
However it should be understood 
that this new form we are now 
referring to as a commercial prop- 
erty floater or block policy is not an 
inland marine contract. This under- 
standing is important since it is one 
of the things that is causing some of 
the confusion. 


Several Kinds of Insurance 


Somewhat similar “Dealers poli- 
cies” are permitted under the new 
Marine Definition but these are all 
“spelled out” with the exception of 
fine arts dealers and stamp and coin 
dealers, which have historically been 
treated as inland marine. Once we 
cross the line of inland marine in- 
surance by combining the “Several 
Kinds” of insurance into a single 
policy we enter the area of multiple 
peril—multiple line underwriting. 

In the past the insurance industry 


has done little to give the public 
{Continued on the next page 
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what is wanted while other indus- 
tries are keenly attuned to public 
demands and are quick to respond. 
Already the acceptance of these pol- 
icies by producers and public alike 
shows that they are not only wanted 
but needed to provide “complete 
insurance protection.” It is hardly 
likely, however, that the issuance of 
multiple peril package policies will 
completely change the market for 
fire, inland marine and casualty 
lines. Rather they will supplement 
existing policies on the market. Out 
of the development of multiple peril 
policies there is beginning to emerge 
a new merchandising concept for the 
insurance industry, a choice of prod- 
ucts which embraces both coverage 
and price. 

The commercial-block type _poli- 
cies that are being offered today in 
California represent the thinking of 
the individual companies that pro- 
duced them although they follow a 
rather definite pattern. Generally 
they are written on an all risk basis 
against physical loss or damage not 
specifically excluded and provide 
coverage on stocks of merchandise, 
either wholesale or retail, while in 
transit within and between the Con- 
tinental United States and Canada 
and while at locations within the 
Continental United States, exclud- 
ing premises owned, leased or con- 
trolled by the assured outside of the 
State of California. 

While in the main coverage is 
confined to the merchandising field, 
some companies offer a market for 
service or office type risks and to 
a more limited extent manufacturing 


risks. Without going into minute 


detail coverage varies as to the type 
of property embraced. Some com 
panies include along with stock, 
furniture, fixtures and tenant’s im- 
provements while others do not but 
provide such coverage on specific re- 
quest by endorsement. 

The type of property excluded 
also differs by company. This is 
apparently governed either by under- 
writing reasons or to avoid over- 
lapping of coverage with certain 
available inland marine contracts. 
There is also some variation in, and 
the treatment of, “perils excluded” 
since this is the real “meat” in any 
all risk policy. 

Earthquake and flood are gener- 
ally excluded although most com- 
panies will provide quake by en- 
dorsement in accordance with the 
usual procedure. While one or two 
companies offer a market for “flood” 
most of them do not. It should, 
however, be understood that the 
flood exclusion is usually defined 
and while most of the contracts do 
not cover the catastrophic type of 
flood losses they nevertheless include 
“Water Damage,” for instance from 
the bursting of pipes or water mains, 
the backing-up of storm drains and 
sewers, leakage from sprinkler sys- 
tems and the run off of surface 
water. 


Deductibles 


Generally all policies are written 
with a deductible. Certain hazards 
are, however, usually exempt from 
application of the deductible. Here 
again there is some variation be- 
tween companies both as to the 
hazards exempt and the dollar 
amount of the deductible. 


Rates are usually developed by 
applying a loading to a base of either 
fire, fire and extended coverage, fire 
and burglary or a combination of 
all three, either built up on a location 
basis or against aggregate values but 
mostly applied on a blanket average 
basis. 

These policies are being written, 
either annually, for term (generally 
a maximum of three years) or con- 
tinuously with premium arranged on 
either a flat, provisional or reporting 
basis. When written flat co-insur- 
ance of either 80—90—or 100% is 
usually applied. Reporting and pro- 
visional forms likewise contain a full 
reporting clause. 

Minimum premiums for flat poli- 
cies range from $25 to $100 with 
deposits and minimums for provi- 
sional or reporting policies running 
all the way from $50 to $500. 

Under provisional and reporting 
policies, reports in the main are not 
required on a location basis but 
merely provide for the reporting of 
aggregate values at risk. In some 
contracts the report for the month 
immediately preceding the anniver- 
sary is in the nature of a filed state- 
ment of values showing not only the 
dollar amount at risk but the distri- 
bution of property by location and 
the type of property as well, ie., 
stock, furniture and fixtures and 
tenant’s improvements and_better- 
ments. Such reports serve as the 
basis for the promulgation of the 
rate for the ensuing twelve months 
period. 

Reporting and provisional type 
policies usually specify lost limits at 
the named locations of the assured 
and provide for additionally acquired 
locations with specific limits for 
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“You don’t need a telescope to spot 
fire prospects today,” 
Dan. ‘“They’re everywhere! Day in 
and day out you can harpoon sales 
with Anchor's diversified line.” 
You'll find a coverage for every 
need—everything from the latest 
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locations away from the assured’s 
premises and in transit. 

Some extension of the basic policy 
is permitted by a few companies but 
in this there is no uniformity of 
treatment and the attitude of com- 
panies varies widely. Limited money 
coverage is offered by some of them 
with an even more limited market 
for U & O. 

Forms are either attached to basic 
inland marine policies or to special 
basic policies designed solely for such 
purpose. 

An attempt has been made to 
include all of the coverage embraced 
by the specific policies that are being 
packaged under these new policies. 
Although they include most of the 
features of the individual policies 
combined to make the package, they 
do not necessarily contain all of 
them, either as to extent or wording. 


Problems 


One of the first of the problems 
to be dealt with is, of course, the 
matter of forms and rates since 
uniformity of coverage and cost is 
essential to promote stability and ex- 


pand the market. This alone will 
relieve much of the confusion that 
presently exists. The Pacific Fire 
Rating Bureau has decided to under- 
take the rating of forms for the 
writing of this class of business, and 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific has approved a study of 
the coverage with research under 
way. This action does not mean that 
all of the problems in this direction 
have been solved, far from it. Un- 
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fortunately it will likely create fur- 
ther problems such as over-lapping 
of jurisdiction, divisibility of pre- 
mium for assessment purposes and 
development of adequate statistics 
for experience. 

Research is a slow and time-con- 
suming process and these forms and 
policies must be developed in an 
atmosphere of calmness and cooper- 
ation ; an atmosphere permitting the 
exercise of underwriting judgment 
and the utilization of whatever sta- 
tistics may be available. It becomes 
rather obvious that an early entry 
into this field outside of California 
should not be contemplated even 
though one or two companies have 
already sent up trial balloons. Out- 
side of California there are some 
states where so-called all risk indi- 
visible premium policies are not 
legally possible. Consequently, fur- 
ther legislation may be necessary in 
some states to bring about uniform- 
ity country-wide. 

There has been some concern 
expressed over encroachment into 
the inland marine field, and a sug- 
gestion has been advanced that, in 
determining the rates or loadings, 
“Transportation,” a basic inland 
marine coverage, be broken out of 
the package to be dealt with sepa- 
rately, since this class has always 
been handled on an “uncontrolled” 
basis. A further suggestion has 
been offered that the Rating Bureau 
confine itself to the rating of the base 
only to permit individual risk treat- 
ment. To me, both of these sug- 
gestions seem quite impractical. The 
development of forms and rates 


by a licensed rating body is essential 
in California and elsewhere not only 
to promote standardization of cover- 
age and stability of market but for 
adherence to the Cartwright Act. 
To break out “Transportation” or to 
permit independent action in fixing 
loadings to base rates would remove 
the legal umbrella created by use 
of a licensed Rating Bureau and 
could easily place fire business on the 
block to be bid for by the lowest 
bidder. 

I do not mean that there should 
not be some flexibility in determin- 
ing the loading factor, but this could, 
I feel, be arranged in some other 
manner, perhaps through a device 
similar to the Casualty Experience 
and Schedule Rating Plan. 


Uniform Coding of Risks 


The maintenance of base rates is, 
of course, essential. This, in turn, 
will require uniform coding of risks, 
as well as “cause of loss” codes, for 
the development of statistical infor- 
mation in fixing loading charges. 
Then there is the matter of credits 
for existing insurance, specific in- 
surance, deductibles, deposit and 
minimum premiums, reinsurance and 
continuous policies. These are but 
a few of the problems that must be 
faced and overcome, but ways can 
and will be found to overcome them 
and give the public what it wants, 
provided it is our desire to overcome 
these obstacles and all cooperate 
toward that end. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Property Floaters—Continued 


Up to this point the inland marine 
underwriter has had “his finger in 
the pie” and it seems logical that the 
commercial property floater of the 
future will follow the “block”’ pat- 
tern, a comprehensive package pol- 
icy embracing first party coverage 
and on an all risk basis. It is, how- 
ever, likely that Board thinking will 
direct development back more into 
fire channels and come up with a 
form that can be attached to a basic 
fire policy. This treatment would be 
sound since it would preserve the 
language that is generally under- 
stood and that has been legally 
tested. Later, perhaps, a named 
peril policy will be developed to 
permit the choice of coverage and 
price. 

The commercial property floater 
was originally intended for the mer- 
chandising risk although competition 
has already pushed it beyond this 
area. However it is likely that uni- 
formity will first be approached in 
the merchandising or non manufac- 
turing field, not only because of the 
number of risks to be dealt with, but 
because of the very special and 
technical problems that will be en- 
countered with manufacturing. I do 
not mean that such risks will not 
continue to be written, for no doubt 
they will be, but individual markets 
will still have to be sought for them 
and such markets will be slow to 
expand, Ultimately, of course, uni- 
formity in this field too will be 
achieved on an_ industry 
countrywide. 


basis 


It is further likely that forms for 


the professional or office type risk, 
ie. the one selling service instead of 
merchandise, will be developed sep- 
arately. This seems essential to af- 
ford more flexibility as to both 
coverage and rate. 

It also seems apparent that whole- 
sale risks will be separated from 
retail risks but this will only be 
necessary from a rate standpoint 
to recognize the difference in expo- 
sure to provide the proper loading 
to base rates. 

At the present there is an ade- 
quate inland marine market provid- 
ing comprehensive coverage for the 
bailee and processing type risk and 
this will likely be continued. How- 
ever there is the possibility that some 
combination of coverage will be at- 
tempted to take care of machinery 
and equipment. 


Base for Rating 


I think it is quite generally agreed 
that fire and extended rates should 
serve as the base for rating. This 
treatment is natural as, by and large, 
these coverages represent the catas- 
trophe areas that must be dealt with 
(earthquake where covered will fol- 
low established procedure) and pro- 
vide the only statistical data that can 
be considered credible. It is, of 
course, recognized that the base must 
remain identifiable if we are to con- 
tinue to produce credible statistics. 
This does not mean, however, that 
policies cannot be written on an in- 
divisible premium basis as it will still 
be possible to break out such pre- 
miums from the package for statisti- 
cal purposes. 








“I'm sorry, he's attending the convention right now." 








Rating procedures will follow 
package treatment, and since these 
package policies will be “all inclu- 
sive,” adverse selection should be 
eliminated. Consequently it is pos- 
sible that in some instances these 
policies will produce lower premiums 
than presently charged for several 
specific policies that do not do the 
job nearly as well. 

From the company and producer 
side more streamlined internal opera- 
tions will be possible thereby elimi- 
nating much of the current detail and 
cutting down on overhead. 

Up to this point all action has been 
almost exclusively in the first party 
field and it seems quite logical that 
the next step will be to provide a 
companion policy, or possibly an en- 
dorsement, to take care of business 
interruption. 

Entry into the third party field, 
while a logical one, too, will be much 
slower to unfold for, where there are 
now many problems to be overcome, 
there are many many more that will 
be encountered when we cross into 
that field. 

Progress is always what we hope 
for as we look into the future but 
even progress has a price. I feel 
sure, however, that all are willing to 
pay a reasonable price, the time to 
study these problems, to complete 
the necessary research and to co- 
operate for the results we seek. 

We are living in an age of great 
accomplishments and all have an op- 
portunity to contribute to the ac- 
complishment of our business. The 
success of our efforts, that is, the 
acceptance by the public will be 
measured by our enthusiasm and 
understanding. Knowledge brings 
confidence and confidence brings en- 
thusiasm. 


MANUAL TO BE REVISED 


AS A PART OF ITS PROGRAM to 
modernize all rating manuals used 
in the state, the Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissions has named 
a special committee to completely 
revise and re-edit the farm and 
ranch rating manual. Headed by 
Hill Ogletree of the fire insurance 
division of the board, the committee 
includes representatives of agents 
and companies. It is hoped the new 
manual will be ready for use by 
spring. 
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HE agency system is not 
going out of business! Even 
if our competitors wrote all 
of the automobile insurance (which 
they most assuredly will not) the 
agency system would survive, be- 
cause it is bigger and more impor- 
tant than any one classification. The 
agency system and those who oper- 
ate through it, include a group of 
well-trained and well-informed pro- 
ducers who are expert in planning 
complete insurance programs. These 
kind of people cannot be eliminated 
because they are an important part 
of our economy. They have, and 
will continue to merit, the support 
of our people by reason of the 
genuine service they perform. How- 
ever, the present situation calls for 
clear thinking and direct action. 
No particular individual or group 
can be blamed for the present situa- 
tion. It is the result of a series of 
economic conditions over which we 
had no control and it cannot be 
cured by the corrective measures of 
any one individual or group. Cer- 
tainly the agents are not to blame 
for this condition. However, I be- 
lieve they can make a distinct con- 
tribution to correcting some phases 
of the problem. In the past few 
years we have gone through a sell- 
ers’ market, which resulted from 
war conditions and the economic up- 
heaval that follows wars; a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of 
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Sales realities 


automobiles on our highways and 
the impact of the financial respon- 
sibility laws, which practically made 
the buying of automobile insurance 
compulsory, even though it retained 
its voluntary aspects. 


Free Spending 


During these years our people had 
money and lots of it, and they spent 
freely. They bought anything that 
came along, so it is little wonder that 
they bought all kinds of automobile 
insurance. Many of them bought 
automobile insurance because they 


CHARLES H. BOKMAN 
Resident Vice President 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 


felt that they had to, so they bought 
whatever kind of automobile insur- 
ance they could get, as cheaply as 
they could buy it. In 1930, there 
were 26,500,000 automobiles of all 
types on the highways and it was 
estimated, at that time, that approxi- 
mately 30% were insured, which 
means that about 8,000,000 automo- 
biles were insured. In 1953 there 
were 55,000,000 estimated cars on 
the highways and about 50,000,000 
were insured; an increase between 
1930 and 1953 of 42,000,000 insured 
automobiles. It was more than our 
business could take and it was more 
than the agents could take. Now we 
survey the situation and find what 
our competitors have been doing for 
the past few years, and oddly enough 
we are amazed, even although we 
all, agents and companies alike, have 
as much business as we can handle. 

Up to this time, direct writers and 
specialty companies had a pool of 
uninsured risks accessible for their 
solicitors and the going was rela- 
tively simple. 

Using my own State, Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, now nine out of 
every ten risks are insured risks, so 
the competition will be for insured 
business. This also means that the 
solicitors for the specialty companies 
and the direct writers, on almost 
every sale, will be in direct competi- 
tion with a member of the American 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Focus on Realities—Continued 


Agency System. This is something 
new to them. It means a stiff com- 
petitive fight for every piece of busi- 
ness, because we have reached the 
saturation point. It seems to me that 
we have built up in our minds the 
idea that the competition is direct 
writers, whereas the most bitter com- 
petition is from specialty companies. 
One of the largest writers whom we 
refer to as a direct writer, as I under- 
stand it, is today, more of a specialty 


company than a direct writer. It 
seems to me that we should spend 
our time analyzing the competitive 
situation as regards specialty com- 
panies. 


Specialty Companies 


What is a specialty company? 
sriefly, it is usually a company that 
writes one classification. Usually 
their salesmen are part-time sales- 
men. They are trained in a very 
short time to understand only one 
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classification of business, because 
after all, they are only interested in 
the classification that their specialty 
company writes. 

Specialty companies, of course, 
are subject to economic fluctuations 
that affect their particular line. For 
instance, the automobile specialty 
companies would be seriously af- 
fected if we were engaged in an all- 
out war that curtailed production of 
automobiles and rationed gasoline. 
Those of us who have been in the 
business many years, recall many 
instances where specialty companies 
had serious problems when economic 
cycles seriously affected their spe- 
cialty line. So our real competition 
seems to be the specialty company ; 
and they, the direct writers, and the 
agency companies will all be com- 
peting for insured business. 

Up to this time, we have been sell- 
ing protection, and from here on in, 
we must sell service—our service— 
the kind of agency service we pro- 
vide. It will be our selling job to 
convince prospects that the kind of 
insurance and service we sell is more 
important and more valuable, than 
the specialty salesman or direct writ- 
ers’ article, 

It is my observation that we are 
getting back to pure salesmanship. 
A great many people now insured 
by the opposition, bought the kind 
of insurance they wanted to fulfill 
an immediate need. Now it is our 
problem to sell them the kind of 
insurance—plus service, they need 
in order to have modern insurance 
protection. The question is, “What 
can we do about this situation?”. 
Unfortunately, most people will tell 
you that the business should do 
something about it, and this view- 
point overlooks the fact that our 
business is made up of hundreds of 
companies and thousands of agents. 

As I see it, our best approach at 
the moment, is for each individual 
to carry on his own campaign for 
the solution of this situation. Faith 
must be the cornerstone of our sell- 
ing of the future. We must have 
an abiding faith in the things we 
know are right and the things that 
have made our business what it is 
today. The stock company-bureau- 
agency system has sold our people 
on the need for insurance and has 
brought our protection to the door- 
steps and the firesides of America. 
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Unless we reaffirm our belief in 
these institutions and work with 
them, it will be a difficult thing to 
guarantee their continuation. 


If the reports we hear are true, 
there is enough business on the 
books of the opposition to make it 
worth our while to stop fighting 
among ourselves to transfer the 
business we now have on the books, 
from one agency to another, and 
concentrate on the opposition. The 
best way I know to give aid and 
comfort to the competition would be 
to fight among ourselves on com- 
missions and rates. If we believe in 
the things we talk about, and the 
things that have accomplished so 
much for us up to this time, we shall 
avoid many pitfalls. We shall have 
to act like we believe them and con- 
duct ourselves accordingly. 


Agents and their associations are 
much better qualified to develop a 
program to meet these conditions 
than any other person, but I will 
suggest a six point program I be- 
lieve is a good starting point. 


1. Encourage every possible agent 
to join an agents’ association. 

2. Let agents improve every service 
for their policyholders and prospects 
in their community. 

3. Advertise and tell the agency 
story to prospects and neighbors. 

4. Each agent should make sure that 
he has the man-power to contact 
every available risk in his commu- 
nity, and make sure they are prop- 
erly indoctrinated. 

5. Keep faith in the | institutions 
that have made this business great. 
6. We must support the companies 
that not only believe as we do, but 
also conduct themselves that way. 


This, as I have previously said, is 
an individual problem. We must 
each conduct our own campaign to 
combat our local situation in our 
every day business. There are thou- 
sands of fieldmen and agents who 
are fighting the same battles in their 
local communities. We are joining 
together to preserve the type of in- 
surance and our methods of pro- 
viding it, that have stood the test of 
time and the assaults of all other 
plans. The responsibility is great, 
but we are certain that the future is 
safe in our agents’ hands. If they 
have faith in the future and work 
hard they will not fail us. 
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Seeking 


More Good Agents 


We are looking for qualified agents 
to help us expand our services. If you 


are looking for new ways to increase 


your volume, why don’t you 
contact us? Simply write to... 


Loe) Bl 


52 WOODLAND STREET 
HARTFORD 15, CONN, 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Adantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 

Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 





ADVERTISING CONTEST 


THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
Conference has announced its third 
annual contest for success in the use 
of advertising by agents and brokers. 
As in previous years awards will be 
made to producers in five premium 
income classifications ranging from 
under $25,000 to over $250,000. 
Information can be obtained from 
Clark W. Smitheman, Chairman 
I.A.C. Awards Committee, 1600 


Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Penn- 
sylvania. The closing date for en- 
tries is March 31, 1955. 

The board of judges to select the 
winners of the third annual awards 
has been announced by Clark W. 
Smitheman, chairman of the pro- 
gram and assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Insurance Company of 
North America. Entries will be 
judged, not on the quantity or cost 
of the advertising, but on its effec- 
tiveness. 
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ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- 
tures all types... the finest and most complete 
line on the market today. 

When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or C 


Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
ganization having nation-wide representation to 
render top quality service wherever you’re located. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances... the extensive 
fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Get complete facts now! 
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SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


HE most difficult component 

of the traffic safety equation 

is the driver. Unlike the 
highway and the motor vehicle, 
which can be improved by the appli- 
cation of engineering research, the 
third component of the safety equa- 
tion refuses to sit still while you 
analyze him—and his behavior be- 
hind the steering wheel is often a 
mystery to everybody, including 
himself. 


Two Main Approaches 


Broadly speaking, there are two 
main approaches to influence the be- 
havior of the driver. They are the 
age-old approaches of the carrot and 
the stick—the stick being law en- 
forcement, the carrot being educa- 
tion. We are all, I am sure, well 
aware of the fact that the main weak- 
nesses in our traffic safety program 
lie in these areas of enforcement and 
education. We know that many 
tested techniques in accident reduc- 
tion are not always well applied in 
states and communities—that many 
fine traffic safety blueprints exist, 
but they often do not get beyond the 
blueprint stage. 

We know that accident and viola- 
tions records are far from adequate 
in most states, and that the degree 
of traffic law enforcement varies 
widely around the nation. We know 
that many proven traffic engineering 
methods, and uniform laws, are all 
too often ignored or resisted. 

I am not implying that no prog- 
ress has been made in influencing the 
driver through the enforcement and 
safety education approaches. Over 
the years, very real and steady prog- 
ress has been made. But it has been 
an uphill battle for the most part. I 
want to discuss what I believe are 
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The Driver 
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the real reasons why it has been an 
uphill battle, and to suggest how the 
basic weakness in the traffic safety 
program may be dealt with. But 
first, let’s review briefly some of the 
things that have been done in the 
enforcement and education fields. 

I will write only about the work 
done by the automobile industry, 
since that is the operation I am most 
familiar with. Since 1936, our in- 
dustry’s major joint effort to influ- 
ence driver behavior has been carried 
out through the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. The work of the Foun- 
dation includes cooperation by manu- 
facturers and dealers to support 
high-school driver training ; grants of 
funds for training traffic engineers, 
truck fleet supervisors, traffic police 
and driver license examiners; pro- 
grams for traffic court reforms, im- 
proved accident reporting and driver 
licensing methods, and uniform traf- 
fic laws. The Foundation also gives 
technical assistance to scores of 
public and private organizations that 
deal with traffic safety education and 
promotion. 

The Foundation is not a direct-ac- 
tion agency in traffic safety. Rather, 
it operates by grants of funds and 
staff services to public and private 
agencies that do carry on direct-ac- 
tion work, and by making certain 
pilot studies to further new safety 
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techniques. It was instrumental in 
bringing about the first of the White 
House Conferences on traffic safety 
nearly a decade ago, and has assisted 
in the work of succeeding confer- 
ences. These conferences have done 
much to encourage nationwide agree- 
ment among both public and private 
safety agencies on certain traffic 
safety methods, research needs, and 
organized safety promotions within 
states and communities. 


Other Safety Fields 


The automobile industry also has 
been active in other traffic safety 


fields. For example, the Traffic 
Safety Association of Detroit, now 
recognized as an effective example 
of a good community safety organi- 
zation, was created and has been con- 
tinuously supported by industry 
executives. The Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, which 
has worked with both the insurance 
industry and automobile dealers to 
spread high-school driver training, is 
another illustration of a program 
launched and continuously supported 
by the industry. 

However, we have no illusions that 
the Foundation’s work, or the work 
of the automobile insurance industry 
and the many other agencies active 
in highway safety fields, covers all 
the bases in traffic accident preven- 
tion, or that there is no room for im- 
provement in this work. All of 
which brings us to what appears to 
be the chief weakness in existing 
programs designed to influence 
driver behavior. 

I think the best way to get into 
this subject is to quote one sentence 
from a recent report on the national 
traffic accident program—a report 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Driver—Continued 


sponsored by several independent 
automobile insurance companies. | 
refer to the study made by H. 5S. 
Fairbank, deputy commissioner of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
Frank Kreml, director of North- 
western University’s Traffic Insti- 
tute, and Sidney Williams of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. This report 
certainly represents one of the best 
analyses ever made of the deficien- 
cies in traffic safety work. 

Here is the sentence I want to 
quote : “Human behavior and human 
motivation—the ‘personal factor’— 





the inexperienced young motorists, 
is the most obscure of traffic’s many 
facets, the least understood, the hard- 
est to study, the most in need of 
study.” 

Now I submit that right here, in 
this frank admission by three of the 
nation’s top authorities on highway 
safety that the real reasons why peo- 
ple have traffic accidents are still a 
mystery, one can find the root cause 
of nearly all the shortcomings in the 
traffic safety program. And here is 
why that is so: A popular myth 
exists that some small group of reck- 
less drivers causes most traffic ac- 
cidents—the speeders, the drunks, 


He’s your problem 


Sure protection against theft loss 


is found only in INSURANCE. In 


gvording business risks against crime loss, look into the unusually flex- 


idle theft insurance programs offered by “American Casualty”. There’s 


the “M” policy which allows 10 different types of coverages to be writ- 


ten with just one policy. There’s the ““MSM” (Money, Securities and 


Merchandise) which we call a baby 3-D, for the small business outfit. 


Then there’s the 3-D in which total theft insurance is expressed in one 


policy. These, and others, allow you to write a tailor-made crime insur- 


ance program for any risk—large or small—individual or business. 


American Casualty Company 
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and so on. Our safety authorities 
know today that this is a myth. 
They know that nearly the whole 
story of all traffic accidents is a story 
of the rare mishap occurring to the 
average, careful driver. 

They know too that the vast ma- 
jority of drivers have picked up some 
wrong driving habits. These habits 
show up clearly in a person’s routine 
driving. For many years, commer- 
cial fleet operators have been using 
various kinds of road-test methods 
to check on both their experienced 
drivers and new applicants for driv- 
ing jobs. These tests, and follow-up 
records, have proved beyond the 
slightest doubt that any individual’s 
accident expectancy can be predicted 
quite accurately. 

In other words, accidents are not 
at all the result of unavoidable hu- 
man lapses. There is very little of 
the element of luck involved in a 
person’s accident record. A driver 
whose habits are sound has very lit- 
tle chance of either causing an ac- 
cident or of allowing himself to be 
trapped by the mistakes of other 
drivers or pedestrians. Except for a 
very few rare types of accidents, 
which have very little effect on the 
total accident picture, there is no 
such thing as an accident a driver 
cannot avoid. In nearly every case, 
any accident is simply the inevitable 
result of wrong driving habits on 
the part of two drivers. 


Habitual Mistakes 


Up to now, we’ve been talking in 
terms of facts which every leading 
traffic safety authority in the nation 
accepts as true. That is to say, it is 
acknowledged that the majority of 
motorists—at least seven out of 
every ten—have certain weaknesses 
in their driving habits. It is these 
habitual driving mistakes that get 
motorists into frequent near-miss 
situations and occasional accidents— 
and it is these occasional accidents, 
occurring to average, careful drivers, 
that account for nearly all the deaths, 
injuries and property-damage mis- 
haps that add up to our yearly traf- 
fic toll, 

Up to now we've been talking 
facts. The real story of accidents is 
a story of wrong driving habits of 
the vast majority of drivers. But 
exactly what kind of wrong habits 
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do they have? How can they be 
shown what they do wrong, why 
they do it, and how to form correct 
habits? Surely we cannot accom- 
plish this job simply by talking in 
generalities like being careful, obey- 
ing the laws, being courteous, and 
so on. 

Now we come to some material 
which must still be labeled as being 
somewhat in the theoretical stage. 
For the last two years, we at AMA 
have been making some intensive 
studies of the reasons behind the 
driving mistakes—the wrong driv- 
ing habits—that account for nearly 
all traffic accidents. Our work stems 
from some very interesting findings 
by Harold L. Smith, director of 
driver training for the Detroit 
YMCA and consultant on driver 
training for several large industrial 
organizations. Mr. Smith has per- 
sonally driven over a million miles 
without accidents, and has trained 
more than twenty thousand drivers 
by a unique teaching method. 

Some of the results of this work 
were covered in an article in Collier’s 
magazine for last August 6. The 
work has been reviewed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, a number of 
insurance industry safety engineers 
and psychologists, and other authori- 
ties. It is accepted by them as en- 
tirely sound. Every authority who 
has studied the material agrees that 
any driver who learns and follows 
the simple rules we have developed 
will have virtually no chance of ever 
having a traffic accident in his life- 
time. 

Basically, we have found that the 
human errors which cause most traf- 
fic accidents are universal errors. All 
of us make those errors. The only 
real difference between a safe driver 
and an average or poor driver is the 
degree to which he has formed cor- 
rect habits of viewing and taking 
meaning from the traffic picture. 
And because the errors that cause 
traffic accidents are universal errors, 
once a driver knows what these 
errors are, and why they occur, he 
automatically knows how to antici- 
pate and guard against these errors 
on the part of ether drivers. 

I said earlier that this material 
is still somewhat in the theoretical 
stage. The reason is that we still 
lack proof that we can change peo- 
ple’s driving habits by imparting this 
information to them. It comes down 
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Prompt Claims Handling 


A. Special Engineering Service 
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to the old story of attitudes—but 
with one significant difference. The 
only attitude problem involved here 
is one of receptiveness—one of 
bringing about a conviction on the 
part of drivers that by following cer- 
tain simple viewing rules in traffic, 
one can protect himself from acci- 
dents and from near-misses. 

This is strictly an information ap- 
proach, based on an appeal to the 
universal instinct of self-protection. 
Space will not permit me to discuss 
the material in complete detail, but 


the reader may be interested in a few 
highlights. 

One important finding has been 
the fact that few drivers know the 
correct way to steer a car. The 
proper method is to watch far ahead, 
aiming for the exact center of your 
own driving path, and using only the 
lower part of your vision to pick up 
your “steering guides”—the left and 
right edges of your traffic lane. Most 
drivers try to compensate for the 
fact that they sit to left of center in 
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MAN LOSES ARM 


ONE OF OUR PET PEEVES is the driver 
who goes along the highway with his 
left arm hung nonchalantly out of 
the car window, casually propped 
against the ventilator glass, or hung 
from the roof. 

This careless driving posture re- 
cently cost a resident of Houston an 
arm. He was driving fifteen miles 
north of Houston on Texas High- 
way 75 with his left arm propped 
on the window frame and his hand 
resting on top of the car. As he 
rounded an unbanked curve, his car 
sideswiped another car, severing his 
exposed arm at the elbow and caus- 
ing minor internal injuries. The 
driver of the other car, whose arm 
was inside of his car, was unhurt. 


——‘‘Agents Record,”” National Casualty Co. 


CASUAL STATISTICS 


IF YOU DRIVE under 50 MPH your 
chance of staying out of an accident 
are five times greater than if you 
drive above 50 MPH. 

There are about sixty-five million 
drivers in the United States,—three 
times the number throughout the 
rest of the world. 

About taught themselves to 
drive. 

15% had some form of professional 
instruction. 

50% were taught by a friend or 
relative. 

One out of every two adults has a 
driver’s license. 

About one-fourth are women. 
There are about six million 
mercial vehicle drivers. 
There are about one hundred thou- 
sand school bus drivers. 

There are twenty-seven million per- 
sons who use passenger cars daily 
in earning a living. 

30% of all drivers are between ages 


of twenty and thirty. 
Royal-Liverpool ‘Safety News’ 
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PICTURE THIS! 


IF THE STAGGERING AMOUNTS of 
death and destruction by fire each 
year are a lot of dull statistics, pic- 
ture this; 

Think of driving along a highway 
the entire distance from New York 
to Los Angeles. The smouldering 
skeletons oi burned homes and build- 
ings would be lined along the way, 
side by side on average sized lots, 
from cost to coast. And at each turn 
of a mile on your speedometer, you 
would pass four burned bodies. 


—Cravens Dargen “‘Review” 


WHAZTHAT! 


ZaG Grip. Watching a car zigzag- 
ging down the street with four hands 
at the wheel, a highway patrolman 
in Sacramento investigated, found a 
man and his date fighting in the 
front seat, each mumbling that the 
other was too drunk to drive. 


—Casualty and Surety Journal 


AMBITIOUS EMPLOYEES 


TAKING HOME SAMPLES was what 
two stock room boys of an eastern 
heating control manufacturer called 
it. The samples included transform- 
ers, electric motors and thermostats. 
But they also liked larger items— 
for example, storage tanks. The 
boss was baffled. How could two 
boys get away with seventy-four 
tanks—275-gallon size? 

The answer was simple. When 
two junk-dealer friends sorted scrap 
iron in the manufacturer’s yard, 
their stock room buddies helped 
them pop a tank or two onto a truck, 
right under the nose of the yard 
superintendent. 

The Travelers paid under a blan- 
ket position bond. The boys paid 
under a law of long standing. 


—*Protection,” Travelers Ins. Co. 


SUPER (HIGHWAY) SAFETY 


1. Do not drive more than 10 miles 
an hour faster than your normal 
speed. (At 70 mp.h. all driving 
manoeuvres are radically different 
from what they are at 50 m.p.h.) 

2. Beware of Speed-blindness. 
( Your senses become dulled at high- 
speed on long stretches. ) 


3. Don’t be a bumper-chaser. (At 
70 m.p.h. you need three hundred 
feet in which to stop.) 

4. Watch for slow-moving vehicles, 
especially trucks. (At high speeds it 
is vital to detect slower moving 
vehicles while still a safe distance 
behind. ) 


5. As your speed increases increase 
the distance ahead on which your 
vision is concentrated. (At 50 
m.p.h. the flash of a tail light on a 
braking car a quarter mile ahead is 
nothing to worry about. At 70 it is.) 


6. Perfect your high-speed passing 
technique. (The big hazard is traffic 
overtaking you from behind. Use 
your rear-vision mirror. Turn out 
well back and don’t cut in.) 


7. Watch out for high-speed hynosis. 
(Be well rested. Stop for coffee or 
a nap if you become drowsy. On a 
long trip eat often and lightly. Keep 
your car well ventilated.) 


8. If you stop, pull entirely off the 
pavement. (At night turn off your 
lights as soon as you are off the 
road. Tail lights are a lure.) 


9. Make driving your full-time job. 
(If you want to light a cigarette 
pull off the road or at least slow 
down to 35 m.p.h.) 


10. Be sure your car is in good me- 
chanical shape. (High speed travel 
puts a greater strain on your car. 
Be sure your tail light and wind- 
shield are clean. 


—General’s Review, 


General Accident, Fire & Life 
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For any policyholder, there’s just one answer to after-fire 
smoke odors: get rid of them—fast, and for good. This is 
precisely what your local Airkem SOS representative 
does. And here’s what calling in Airkem does for you: 

By saving your valued customers time and trouble— 
conserving inventories—facilitating fast reoccupancy 


Snule Dar Service 


—you promote excellent client-company relations. Just 
as important, word gets around about the exceptional 
service you and your companies provide. That’s the 
kind of public relations talk money can’t buy! 

For full information on how this world-famous service 
can help your clients, call your Airkem SOS representa- 
tive today, or write uu—AIRKEM, INC., 241 E. 44 St. 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ¢ MURRAY HILL 7-1500 





Depends upon what he’s trying to catch. 


The right approach is just as important when you're trying to 
sell Earnings Insurance. And, without boasting, we can 
honestly say that our new Visual Sales Aid has proven to be 
a most attractive lure to scores of prospects. 


A live line is the one to watch. If you’ve had difficulty “reeling in” 
Earnings Insurance prospects perhaps our new Visual Sales Aid 
is what you need. Use the coupon for more information. 


Production and Market Research Department | 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group | 
150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. " 
I want to know more about the new, non-technical approach | 
to selling Earnings Insurance. | 

| 
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losses 


IRE LOSSES in the United States 

during November, 1954 are re- 
ported by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to amount to $61 ,663,- 
000. This is a decrease of 9.4% 
from losses of $68,064,000 reported 
for November, 1953, and an increase 
of 6.9% over losses of $57,668,000 
‘for October, 1954. 

Losses for the first eleven months 
of 1954 total $787,103,000, a de- 
crease of 4.0% from the first eleven 
months of 1953, when they 
amounted to $819,960,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 


monthly fire 


1952 1953 
December .. $74,127,000 $83,440,000 


1953 1954 

January .... 76,659,000 86,493,000 
February ... 72,706,000 78,928,000 
83,471,000 84,821,000 

67,362,000 77,933,000 

64,239,000 62,282,000 

67,644,000 65,533,000 

74,938.000 69,532.000 

107,713,000 78,163,000 

68,613,000 64,087,000 

on 68,551,090 57,668,000 

November .. 68,064,000 61,663,000 


Totals .... $894,087,000 $870,543,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953. = 1954 
2.960 2,900 
2,510 
2.780 
2,850 
3,050 
3,100 
3,250 
; 3.700 
September ae 3,250 
October f 3,650 
November 3,280 


Eleven months .. 34,212 34,380 
December 3,582 3,920 


*37,794 38300  .... 

* 1952 figures from National Office of 

Vital Statistics. Other figures are Na- 
tional Safety Council estimates. 


accidental 
deaths 


Ten Months 
1954 1953 Change 


ALL TYPES*.. 74.200 78,000 —5% 
Motor Vehicle... 29,350 31,100 -—6% 
Other Public .. 13,500 13600 —1% 
Home 109 23,400 
Work 12,000 12,600 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 
occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the figures under both headings. 
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LASS EXtta profits? 


Markel truck and bus insurance Why it’s easy to sell MARKEL 
is simple to sell .. . and you don’t truck and bus insurance 
concern yourself with service details. 


24 hour engineering service along insured’s route 
Day and night claim service 

Safety meetings for driver personnel 

Research program on safety methods and devices 

Non-profit Washington Bureau for assured’s use 


Agents — this makes good sense. It’s easy to make 
valuable contacts in the bus and trucking industries. 


You simply offer them the facts about Markel Service. 
You don’t have to sell. Markel is KNOWN by every 


operator in the transportation business. No technical 


Lower premiums based on loss experience 
Mechanical inspection of rolling stock 
Highway driver-checks by camera equipped cars 


* 

* 

x 

e 

ae 

@ Award system for safe drivers 
* 

+ 

- 

@ Traffic-hazard report service 


experience is necessary. You simply establish the contact 
.--then Markel experts take over completely leaving No risk too small—single unit or fleet operations 
you free for further prospecting. TT OTT TTT TTT TCT TUTTI TTT TTT TTT Te 
; MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-1 
Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 


Sil Gio eoemen soley aad wootes ear ver west kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
P 7 y y ais at once all the details on Markel Service and 


the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


It’s long-range profits too because records prove that 
assured’s renew automatically year after year. 
Don’t pass over this easy way to extra profits. 





MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. oc 
Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” — 
Exclusive Underwriters for the Look for this * Address 


American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. symbol of safety ° 


The largest stock company in the world on America’s . 
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publications 


Safeguards Against Employee 
Dishonesty in Business 


This booklet on dishonesty insur- 
ance for commercial firms has been 
prepared jointly by the Surety As- 
sociation and the American Institute 
of Accountants as a public service 
to management of business concerns. 
The first section, devoted to 
methods of internal control 
and auditing procedures, was pre- 
pared by the American Institute of 
Accountants, while the second sec- 
tion, dealing with fidelity insurance, 
was prepared by the Surety Associa- 
tion of America. The interdepend- 
ence of internal control and fidelity 
bonds is throughout the 
text, and emphasis is placed upon 
the necessity of utilizing both safe- 
guards against financial loss through 
employee dishonesty. 

Single copies available without 
charge from the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Surety Association of 
America, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


sound 


stressed 


You and Your Car Insurance by 
George G. Coughlin and Joseph 
J. Schneider 


This book gives answers to such 
questions as, “Do you know exactly 
what protection your insurance gives 
you,” “Do you know just what to 
do and what not to do at the scene 
of an accident” and “Do you know 
the rule of thumb for determining 
the value of physical injury claims.” 

These and hundreds of other 
questions are considered and sug- 
gestions and recommendations given 
by a lawyer and an insurance ad- 
juster. It will make a valuable addi- 
tion to the insurance library of an 
agent or broker and will prove in- 
teresting and valuable reading to his 
friends and clients. 

192 pages: Published by William 
Morrow & Co., 425—4th Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Agents’ Public Relations Series 


Safety is combined with agency 
public relations in this new series 
of seven pamphlets designed for use 
by the agent as envelope stuffers or 
for general distribution. Each deals 
with a different phase of safe living 
and can be used as a tie-in with local 
safety campaigns or as the basis for 
an agent’s own campaign. 

Prices are available from the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation by Her- 
man Miles Somers and Anne 
Ramsay Somers 


This definitive study covers all 
aspects of workmen’s compensation 
—its history, legislation, administra- 
tion, litigation, insurance, actual 
benefit experience and the related 
fields of industrial safety help and 
rehabilitation. 

The authors appraise many areas 
of human and social conflict. They 
present the disagreements regarding 
present arrangements and proposals 
for change, weighing the evidence 
and indicating the direction events 
are likely to take in connection with 
key issues. Basic trends in work- 
men’s compensation are presented 
in terms both of the program’s own 
objectives and with reference to 
over-all social security trends and 
goals. The relationship of work- 
men’s compensation to other social 
insurances and to private disability 
programs in industry is stressed. 

A most thorough work on the 
subject the book may be expected to 
be a keystone in the understanding 
of workmen’s compensation today 
and its role in the United States 
social security structure. 

341 pages: $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440—4th Avenue, New York 16, 
o£ 


Workmen's Compensation Law 
Pamphlets 


New editions of these pamphlets 
for Indiana and Texas including im- 
portant changes in the laws of these 
states have been published. 

The pamphlets contain a digest 
and complete text of the workmen’s 
compensation laws as well as amend- 
ments and pertinent supplementary 
laws enacted by the 1953 legislative 
sessions of the states. 

$1.00 per copy; available from the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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Telephone Franklin 2-3868 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
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Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 


R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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from other fields 


Ideas from Imagination 


HAT is __ imagination? 
Webster defines it this 
way: “The picture-form- 

ing power of the mind... the 

ability to create ideas... the 


ability to perceive and appreciate.” 


Many and Varied 


Only recently has the value of 
imagination been fully recognized. 
The values to be derived from imagi- 
nation are as many as they varied. 
Some are aids to the enjoyment of 
life; others enrich the personality 
while still other of these values can 
help you in your livelihood, in in- 
creasing your business productive- 
ness. 

It is particularly in this latter cate- 
gory that the following suggestions 
may help: 


J 1. Analyze your day’s activities to 
see if there is anything you are over- 
looking, any new ideas you could put 
into use for your interest or to bene- 
fit others. 

{ 2. Let your imagination have free 
rein—operate absolutely without in- 
hibitions. But don’t expect all your 
ideas to be good ones. 

3. Review your ideas now and 
then, bringing them up one at a time, 
examining them critically, seeing if 
any of them have reached the stage 
at which you can put them into use. 


For January, 1955 


CHARLES H. EYLES 
President, Richard A. Foley, Inc. 


But here’s a note of warning: Be 
tough with your ideas. Not all ideas 
are good, not all can be carried out. 
It is better for you to be tough and 
critical of your ideas rather than 
to carry out every one and then let 
others be tough and critical with 
them. And this they will be because, 
in the long run, an idea has to be 
sound to win. 

Perhaps you're thinking: “All 
well and good—but it’s theory ; ac- 
tually, what can I do about it? Just 
how can I develop and use my imagi- 
nation ?” 

First, you must realize that you 
are born with the power of imagina- 
tion and that, perhaps, you have not 
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"He's ready to sign on the dotted line, 
but all lines look dotted to him.” 


made full use of this precious asset. 

Next, you should accept the re- 
search conclusions of psychologists 
(and the actual experiences of thou- 
sands of other people) that your 
imagination can be developed just 
like your muscles. Or, to put it an- 
other way, you can develop your skill 
in imagination as you would in any 
creative endeavor. This means prac- 
tice! 

If you want a more specific for- 
mula, here’s the  fifteen-minute 
method used effectively by one of 
America’s great executives. 

Get off by yourself where it is 
absolutely quiet. 

During the first five minutes, relax 
completely—unbend, unwind, but 
don’t go to sleep. Just rest your 
body and mind. 

Then for the second five minutes, 
let your imagination have full sway 

let your thoughts soar—coupled, 
if you wish, to any problem you have 
to meet. 

For the last five minutes, 
brief notes of the wild or 
otherwise, that your imagination 
created. Remember, ideas are often 
elusive if you don’t jot them down 
quickly. 

Then, during the next day or so, 
take time to review your notes. 
Study your ideas. Discard the poor 
ones. Develop the good ones. You 
can’t lose! 


make 
ideas, 





The Driver—from page 67 


the car. They steer by watching the 
left edge of their lane, and leave 
extra clearance on the right side. 
But if you simply aim far ahead, at 
the exact center of your lane, your 
car will travel precisely down the 
middle of the lane. 

Nearly all head-on collisions are 
caused by this instinctive fear of haz- 
ards to the right side. Most drivers 
also have a low-aim habit resulting 
from watching the left edge of their 
lane only a short distance ahead. 
They prove this by consistently hug- 
ging the left side of their lane as 
much as possible. 

Most rural accidents can be traced 


to a low-aim city driving habit which 
traps drivers when they become pre- 
occupied. This low-aim habit shows 
up even in city driving, through hard 
braking or quick swerving, It is 
partly due to a failure by drivers to 
understand the importance of main- 
taining a wide and deep field of 
vision. 


The Big Picture 


For example, any car immediately 
ahead should be watched only as a 
silhouette—a small part of a big pic- 
ture. If we keep general watch over 
the whole traffic picture, we have 
much better ability to notice any 
change in speed or position by the 
car ahead, and we even will be 
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quicker to see its stop lights flash. 
In other words, any over-concen- 
tration on some small detail of the 
traffic picture is dangerous and en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

We have found that what we call 
‘special purpose” driving is the larg- 
est single cause of accidents. A 
special driving purpose is any pur- 
pose at all other than the purpose 
of blending our car into the traffic 
flow. In other words, our dominant 
purpose in driving should be to 
choose the line of least resistance— 
to keep away from any crowding or 
blocking situation. All errors in 
driving judgment, and a large share 
of all failures to see hazards soon 
enough, can be traced to a habit of 
becoming preoccupied with other 
driving purposes—with turning the 
corner, passing the car ahead, check- 
ing a road sign, finding a parking 
place, and so on. 


The Moving Eye 


Few drivers have correct habits 
of keeping their eyes moving—of 
checking the rear mirror regularly, 
and checking the sides before start- 
ing up when the light turns green. 
Most drivers also will ride com- 
placently in the “blind spot” of an- 
other driver—in that deadly position 
alongside another car but not far 
enough forward so the other driver 
knows of their presence. Few driv- 
ers give a warning signal in situa- 
tions where they cannot be sure of 
the attention or intention of someone 
in a position to threaten their path. 


A large share of drivers see no 
harm in “bumper chasing” because 
they do not understand that the rule 
of allowing sufficient space ahead is 
based on the fact that if the driver 
ahead hits the brakes, the driver be- 
hind needs at least a split second to 
get his own brakes into action after 
the stop lights flash on the car ahead. 

All drivers follow the correct rules 
for viewing and reacting to the traf- 
fic picture part of the time. But they 
are rules people have been forced to 
learn by trial-and-error. The rules 
are not the same for city and rural 
driving, and for day and night driv- 
ing, and for dealing with fog and 
rain and icy roads. Because drivers 
have been forced to learn by trial 
and error how to view and interpret 
the traffic picture, the process is a 
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subconscious one. Let a driver get 
preoccupied with his thoughts, or in- 
tent on hurrying to his destination, 
or faced with some situation he is not 
accustomed to handling, and it is 
very easy for him to lapse into a 
driving error without knowing it. 
\nd this is the real story of the ma- 
jority of accidents. 


An Informational Approach 


The rules for keeping alert—for 
avoiding both inattention and 
wrongly placed attention—need to 
be formalized and widely publicized. 
Nobody—not even the reckless mi- 
nority of drivers—wants a traffic ac- 
cident. We are convinced that an 
informational approach will work 
much better than the past approach, 
based on pleading and threatening. 
The threats are needed, of course, 
but that’s enforcement, not educa- 
tion. 


In summary, then, | am suggest- 
ing that two basic new approaches 
be made in traffic safety education. 
First, put the stress on the fact that 
most accidents are caused by wrong 
driving habits on the part of the ma- 
jority of drivers. Second, explain 
the correct rules for forming correct 
habits of viewing and reacting to the 
traffic picture. We believe we can 
list those rules, but if others can im- 
prove on them, then by all means 
let’s consider other suggestions. 


Indifference Will Vanish 


Once a truly informational type 
of driver education program is de- 
veloped, and once the true nature of 
the accident problem is widely un- 
derstood, I’m sure that any indiffer- 
ence to good state and community 
traffic safety programs will vanish. 
Once the majority of drivers realize 
that they are the problem, and that 
they need good local traffic engineer- 
ing programs, and modern traffic 
laws, and a sound local traffic law 
enforcement program to cope with 
that minority which will not respond 
to an educational approach, I think 
we will get the kind of public un- 
derstanding and support necessary 
to back up truly effective community 
safety programs. 

If the problem of traffic accidents 
were what it was once believed to 
be—a problem of the physically 
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handicapped driver, or the one with 
a maladjusted personality—one 
might well take a pessimistic view of 
this type of educational approach. 
3ut since the problem is mainly one 
involving normal, careful drivers 
who are unaware that they have 
some dangerous driving habits, there 
is every reason to believe a strictly 
informational approach will be effec- 
tive, provided that it is carried out 
on a sufficient scale and with suff- 
cient repetition. 


Until such an approach is given a 
fair trial, I for one will not believe 
we can have even scratched the sur- 
face of what can be done in making 
a very drastic reduction in traffic 
accidents by helping drivers learn to 
form accident-free driving habits 
that will protect them in those mo- 
ments none of us can fully avoid 
moments when we are tired, or 
worrying, or hurrying, or for some 
other reason are less than fully alert 
to our driving. 
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The Standards of 


Better Insurance Service 


of the Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor 


The Kemper Approved 
Insurance Advisor Story 


The Kemper companies believe in the 
agency system and they back their belief 
with action, in advertising designed to sell 
the public on the value of a local agent’s 
services. 


ely for you to provide enough 


while eliminating over-insurance and 


The above standards, to which all Kemper 
Approved Insurance Advisors subscribe, 
dramatically portray just what good insur- 
ance agency service means. 

To make these standards, and Kemper 
agents, better known throughout the coun- 
try, the Kemper companies have assumed 
the entire cost of an advertising campaign 
unique in insurance history. It’s a cam- 
paign costing over three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars the first year, and running in 
130 newspapers, nationwide. 

That’s not just talking about faith in the 
agency system—that’s proving it! 

(The Kemper Approved Insurance Ad- 
visor advertisements will continue in 1955 
— beginning in March—watch for them in 
your Sunday newspaper!) 
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What Not To Buy 


Y FIRST suggestion to in- 

surance buyers is not to buy 

any U. & O. insurance until 
you know just what your require- 
ments are. You might think that for 
proper coverage, it is necessary only 
to fill out a work sheet and let the 
company issue the policy. Such 
should be far from the case. 


Seems Very Simple 


A department store might be con- 
sidered a very simple case. In gen- 
eral a gross earnings 50% form will 
hest fit its requirements. However, 
we found one where 20% of the 
sales came from a nation-wide mail 
order business. Certainly those sales 
would continue whether or not the 
main store was damaged—that is as 
long as they could get merchandise 
to fill the orders. Or, take an ex- 
pensive up-town store dealing in 
only the highest type of merchan- 
dise. Should the same conditions be 
used here as for a store where the 
markup is very low, but the volume 
extremely high ? 

U. & O. for a manufacturer be- 
comes even more involved. Cer- 
tainly you wouldn’t use the same 
formula for one making cough medi- 
cine where the gross earnings may 
amount to 80% of sales as for an 
automobile manufacturer where the 
cost of materials is a major item. 
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Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 


A buyer must know the opera- 
tions of his plant—or if he operates 
a number of plants, must know just 
what is done in each—how de- 
pendent one is upon the other—if 
there is any duplication of work—if 
there is any spare capacity. Only 
after he has familiarized himself 
with all these operations—has 
worked out in his own mind the loss 
possibilities—the extent of possible 
interruptions and the effect such 
would have on the financial structure 
of his company, is he ready to think 
about buying U. & O. insurance. 


An Informed Salesman 


My next suggestion is that a cor- 
porate insurance buyer should not 
consider buying insurance until his 
insurance agent or company repre- 
sentative knows as much about his 
business as has just been outlined. 
They say a good U. & O. adjuster 
is one who takes time to learn all 
about the business of the assured 
before beginning the actual adjust- 
ment of the loss. I say, it is just 
as important for the salesman to 
thoroughly understand the business. 

Some time ago I was arranging 
U. & O. for a clothing manufacturer 
who operated several sewing risks. 


I thought that if one plant was de 
stroyed, the work could be absorbed 
by another for all plants were in 
small towns comparatively close to 
‘ach other and all simply sewed ma- 
terials together. Certainly we could 
bus the employees to the next town, 
if necessary, and let them work a 
second shift. I was quite surprised 
to learn that not only are the sewing 
machines adjusted to take summer 
weight suits, regular suits or over- 
coats and that it would take a num- 
ber of hours to change the adjust 
ments at any one plant—but what 
was more—the clothing manufac- 
turing industry works one shift and 
one shift only. 

A flow chart is a great help in 
studying any U. & O. problem. It 
is helpful because it shows how the 
work progresses through the plant. 
It shows how important each proc- 
ess is. It shows bottlenecks and the 
points where a breakdown would 
seriously affect the business. A few 
years ago such a flow chart was 
made for a linoleum concern. It re- 
vealed that their entire product was 
dependent upon the operations in 
one building. That building was a 
frame unsprinklered building near 
the center of an otherwise superior 
property. With a flow chart, it 
didn’t take long to convince man 
agement that a new modern building 
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What Not to Buy—Continued 


was very necessary for that process. 
In fact, two such buildings were 
erected because they were fearful 
that even with modern construction 
and protection that vital process 
might be interrupted. 

Such is the value of flow charts 
to the buyer. They are equally as 
important to the insurance company. 
Any underwriter can estimate more 
closely his maximum possible loss. 
Furthermore a company which has 
duplicate facilities should be entitled 
to some rate consideration. 

My first “what not to buy in a 


adequate 


protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with a broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


business interruption policy” would 
be coinsurance. While our office de- 
veloped the first actual loss sustained 
coinsurance form of U. & O. as a 
substitute for the old per diem form, 
we soon learned that the require- 
ment was a hardship on the assured. 
The depression taught us that even 
the most stable business becomes un- 
predictable. The war taught us that 
net profits of a manufacturer could 
vary from a sizeable loss one year to 
an equally large profit the next. 
How, then, can any assured ac- 
cept a coinsurance clause with any 
degree of safety especially when that 
requirement applies to the twelve 
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The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 
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months period beginning with the 
date of the loss? How foolish it is 
to write a U. & O. policy with such 
a clause and put it away in the safe 
until it expires three years later. Is 
it any wonder that so many adjust- 
ments result in the assured becoming 
a coinsurer ? 

Our answer was a new form, first 
offered in 1931, which eliminated all 
coinsurance conditions and substi- 
tuted a reporting clause. Under our 
plan, which has been duplicated 
only by the F.I.A. and the Factory 
Mutuals, a policy is drawn up in an 
amount based upon the business 
done in the past fiscal year with a 
provision for adjusting the premium 
annually based upon the business ac- 
tually done. Thus all guesswork is 
eliminated and the assured will col- 
lect the actual loss sustained until 
the policy is entirely exhausted. 

It has been argued that this is not 
fair to the insurance company—that 
the policy pays based on future earn- 
ings but premium is based on past 
earnings. True, but that doesn’t 
worry us for our policyholders seem 
to stay with us for a number of 
years and the premium will average 
out over a period of time. 


An Adequate Premium 


In a recent issue of Best’s Insur- 
ance News, such a plan was sug- 
gested by a stock company repre- 
sentative, but he argued that it 
would be necessary to increase the 
rate so the true premium would be 
collected for the actual exposure. 
He must assume that business will 
show a steady growth at all times. 
urthermore, who can say that the 
present method of figuring rates or 
premium gives the proper cost? Ac- 
tually present day work sheets are 
a means of developing what is con- 
sidered an adequate premium by as 
simple a formula as is possible. 

The agreed amount clause is, of 
course, available for the mercantile 
risk. This does eliminate the coin- 
surance requirement and would give 
complete protection for the majority 
of losses. However, many concerns 
estimate future business, shall we 
say, exceptionally conservatively so 
they might find there was not suffi- 
cient insurance for a very long in- 
terruption. The guaranteed amount 
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clause has never been made available 
by other companies to manufactur- 
ing concerns—other than the su- 
perior rated. 

My second “what” would be in- 
adequate insurance. This would be 
a policy which would be exhausted 
before the business could be re- 
established. 

Some assureds feel they could get 
back into business in much less than 
a year and therefore are willing to 
accept a policy written on a 50% 
basis whereas for proper coverage it 
should have been written on an 80% 
basis. Or there are companies in- 
sured on a guaranteed amount basis 
who have convinced themselves and 
sometimes the company that earn- 
ings will be much less the following 
year. Or it might be a case of just 
plain underinsurance. 


A Year's Interruption 


On the other hand, all work sheets 
are based on annual figures and 
therefore properly arranged, the 
policy should take care of net profit 
and all continuing expenses during 
a total interruption lasting for one 
year. The buyer must consider 
whether his buildings can be re- 
paired or replaced in twelve months 
time? Does he use machinery which 
is manufactured in some foreign 
country and which would take some 
time to replace? Does he have large 
pieces of even domestic machinery 
on which delivery would take well 
over a year? Is raw stock readily 
available? Perhaps this possibility 
of delay is not as great as during 
the war years, but it does still exist 
to a certain extent. 


It is simple for a buyer to increase 
his protection if he is presently in- 
sured on a 50% gross earnings form 
—just change the coverage to an 
80% form at a lower rate and he 
will have enough coverage for about 
two years’ total interruption at 
about a 12% increase in cost. Un- 
der our forms because we set up a 
limit of liability some 25% higher 
than anticipated requirements, the 
policy probably would not be ex- 
hausted for some fifteen to eighteen 
months. Under other forms, it 
means more insurance at proportion- 
ate increase in cost. 


The third “what not to buy” is 
improper payroll coverage. Under 
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the gross earnings form, all payroll 
is included in computing the U. & O. 
value and in the event of interrup- 
tion to the business, all payroll 
which must necessarily continue will 
be paid. Therefore, it is never nec- 
essary to say what portion of the 
payroll is considered as ordinary. 
The extent of the catastrophe, the 
period of interruption will deter- 
mine what part of payroll, if any, 
can be eliminated. 

Under the two item form, an as- 
sured must divide his payroll be- 
tween essential and ordinary before 
the policy is issued. Just what is 
ordinary payroll? My quick defini- 


tion has been—it represents those 
employees whose services in the 
event of a long interruption to the 
business could be separated and 
whose jobs could be filled again 
without too much difficulty when 
the company is ready to resume 
business. With the increasing num- 
ber of highly skilled workmen today 
and the length of time it takes to 
train them, the real ordinary payroll 
in any business is getting smaller 
and smaller. 

Consider also the effect of certain 
clauses in union contracts. That 
part of any wages which must be 

(Continued on the next page) 





What Not to Buy—Continued 


paid whether earned or not, becomes 
a fixed obligation. Such would be a 
guaranteed annual wage, a guar- 
anteed daily wage if an employee 
reports for work but there is noth- 
ing for him to do. All that must be 
considered as essential and should 
he included in work sheets as such. 

If ordinary payroll is insured at 
all, it must be covered for not less 
than ninety days. In case of suspen- 
sion, the employer cannot shift some 


employees originally classified as 
ordinary to essential unless he 
switches an equal amount of payroll 
from essential to ordinary. Other- 
wise he risks becoming a coinsurer. 
However, the fact that ordinary pay- 
roll is specifically covered does not 
mean that that amount will be paid 
unless it can be proved it must neces- 
sarily continue. 

I have seen figures indicating that 
about half the U. & O. policies 
written today are on a gross earn- 


ings form—the other 50% on the 
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two item form. Of the latter less 
than 20% covered ordinary payroll. 
Yet if a business should be sus- 
pended for, say two weeks, would it 
—or could it simply lay off the 
workers? How long would they 
wait, without pay, for the business 
to reopen? Can a company afford 
to be without some protection ? 


Length of Training Period 


The reader may be interested in 
what I consider a measurement of 
the length of time ordinary payroll 
can be considered as_ necessary. 
How long would it take to train new 
employees so they could handle their 
jobs just as efficiently as the old 
ones? If the period of interruption 
is less than that period, certainly 
those wages would be paid—provid- 
ing of course ordinary payroll is 
covered. If longer then there is a 
serious question as to whether or not 
they should be kept or new ones 
taken on when buildings and ma- 
chinery have been repaired. 

Our approach to this problem has 
been somewhat different. Under 
those forms adopted in 1931, we 
allowed an assured to select the 
number of weeks he wished to cover 
his ordinary payroll—anywhere 
from zero to fifty-two. In the 
event of loss, we agreed to pay this 
expense up to that number of weeks 
without requiring proof that it must 
necessarily continue. Thus a com- 
pany which might be the only busi- 
ness in a small town, could, without 
too much cost, continue the wages of 
the townspeople who depended upon 
it for their income. Stores with old 
time employees, far too old to get 
jobs elsewhere, could continue their 
salaries. Or if a company burned 
out and decided to retire, there 
would always be severance pay. 


Restrictions 


My fourth “what not to buy” is 
any limitations or unnecessary re- 
strictions. FIA, Factory Mutual 
and Reciprocal forms no _ longer 
have any time limit for replacing 
stock. All cover the length of time 
necessary to repair or replace the 
building, machinery, fixtures and 
stock to the same condition as at the 
time of the loss. Under the standard 
manufacturing forms, an assured is 
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WHERE THERE’S MONEY, there’s in- 
surance to be sold. In 1955, as al- 
ways, alert underwriters will tap 
markets they know are prosperous 
in their own locality. Herewith a 
selection that seems to offer a glow- 
ing sales potential for everyone. 


ALUMINUM. Expanding markets 
and government stockpiling are ex- 
pected to generate sufficient demand 
to sustain increasing production. 
Bankers call those who produce, 
process and fabricate this shining 
metal a “dynamic” group. Industry- 
wide, aluminum is used for more than 
four thousand purposes, supports 
some twenty thousand businesses, 
and employs a _ million persons. 
Stimulated by war-time advances, 
industries that will find widening 
applicability for aluminum this year 
are: construction, transportation 
equipment, household appliances, 
electrical, and industrial equipment. 
The foil business includes labeling, 
packaging and thermal insulation in 
the fields of food, beverage, tobacco 
and agriculture. This is an Alumi- 
num Year. 


ATOMIC ENERGY, RARE METALS. In 
respect to commercial applications of 
making something new out of some- 
thing old simply by rearranging its 
innards, the atom is here to stay. 
In fact, some two thousand com- 
panies are busy right now figuring 
what they might conceivably do in 
the fields of fancy-name raw ma- 
terials, nuclear power plants and 
controlled radiation. Among the 
high priced projects in the works at 
present are studies which, in gen- 
eral, may lead to new ways of gen- 
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erating electricity, aiding medicine, 
improving agriculture, and speeding 
up manufacturing and processing 
operations. Often a commercial side- 
line of such staid old industries as 
electronics and television, atomic 
science is being nurtured with big 
budgets and expensive technical 
personnel. Those already in this en- 
deavor, as well as newcomers with 
money who are showing up every 
day, are preparing now—none too 
soon, they feel—for an Atomic Year. 
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Paper. If the trade truism, “paper 
follows general business,” is actually 
true, hold onto your paper hats in 
55. The word in or on paper is, 
general business development is 
catching up with the supply of paper. 
To take it from the beginning : Paper 
in the raw is a log. A year ago, 
loggers had too much inventory, to- 
day they don’t have enough. Every 
service and product related to paper 
and pulp—tree farming, logging, 
pulp manufacturing, the making of 
paperboard, building board, shipping 
containers and folding paper boxes, 
and printing, publishing, graphic 
arts, advertising and direct mail—is 
getting set for a sharp increase in 
prosperity. This is a Paper Year. 


PACKAGING. To sum up fifty years 
of merchandising: The corner gro- 
cery store is no longer called an 
“emporium.” The glass bell has been 
lifted, for keeps, from the traditional 
wheel of American cheddar cheese. 
Nowadays, pins and _ harnesses, 
wood screws and dining room suites 
are shipped, stored, labeled, pack- 
aged and tagged in accordance with 
the desire for faster, more informa- 
tive selling techniques. This is the 
year of plastic bottles, transparent 
film wraps (even for radishes), low 
pressure cans and valves (for aerosol 
and foam products), foil-laminated 
board cartons (for “brown and 
serve” rolls), corrugated cases lined 
with plastic sheets (for lard), and 
water-resistant fiberboard containers 
(for lettuce). Art and science are 
combining their skills in 1955, a 
Packaging Year. 
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“MATURE ECONOMY” REVISITED. De 
spite boom and bust, inflation and 
deflation, prosperity and depression, 
America in the past one hundred 
fifty years has compiled a spectacu 
lar record of economic achievement. 
Despite year-to-year fluctuations, 
America is (as are our good neigh 
bors on the north and south) a land 
of opportunity for businessmen of 
ideas, courage, far-sightedness. In 
this excitingly creative atmosphere, 
competition thrives and skill is re 
warded. 

The dawn of 1955 reveals a host of 
new industries, new ways of doing 
things, new and broadened markets 
Actually, the technological revolu 
tion has not yet happened, the tech 
nological miracle has not yet come to 
pass. Our golden age is still ahead 
We are on the threshold. 
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allowed besides the time necessary 
to repair buildings and machinery, 
not more than thirty additional days 
for replacing stock—whether it be 
raw, in process or finished. Cer- 
tainly some of the non-superior risks 
will require more than this thirty 
day limit—some I know require as 
much as six months to complete 
their product—yet they have to pay 
an additional premium for proper 
protection. Is there any reason why 
that type of risk should not be 


treated just the same as a beter pro- 
tected risk ? 

Another limitation is the exclu- 
sion of liability for delay in repair- 
ing the property because of strike at 
the assured’s premises. For some 
time any such delay because of 
strikes at the premises of suppliers 
or even against transportation com- 
panies has been covered. Does an 
assured have any more control over 
the employees of the contractors do- 
ing the work at the insured prem- 
ises? Why then should the company 
not accept liability for such a delay? 
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SAMUEL HOUSTON (1793-—1863) played a 
leading part in the fight of Texas for inde- 
pendence from Mexico. 





HE RETURNED TO CIVILIZATION, opened a 
country school, served in war against the 
Creeks. He took up study of law, was later 
elected to Congress, and became Governor of 
Tennessee in 1827. 


24. SAMUEL HOUSTON 














BORN IN VIRGINIA, Houston moved to Ten- 
nessee. He grew tired of life at home and ran 
away when fifteen. For nearly three years he 
lived with Cherokee Indians. 











HE RESIGNED AS GOVERNOR, moved to 
Texas and became Indian trader. He organized 
army and led troops in series of battles, which 
ended with Texas becoming free territory. 
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As far as I know the Factory Mu- 
tuals are the only other companies 
which have eliminated this exclu- 
sion. 

Another exclusion is that of fin- 
ished stock. All liability for loss of 
profit on finished merchandise which 
might be damaged or destroyed as 
well as the time necessary to replace 
that finished stock has been ex- 
cluded from a U. & O. policy. Yet 
the that merchandise can 
affect a profit and loss statement. 
If manufacturing operations were 
interrupted, certainly an assured 
would use any finished stock, if pos- 
sible to save his customers—and the 
company would expect him to do 
just that—of course taking any 
benefit that might result. Why then 
should finished stock be excluded 
from a U. & O. policy? Right now 
the only way to protect the antic- 
ipated profit on such merchandise is 
to add the finished goods clause to 
the property damage form and in- 
crease the insurance accordingly. 


loss of 


No Two Risks Alike 


These then, are some of the don’ts 
—there are probably more, but | 
would like to leave the thought that 
no two U. & O. risks are alike—no 
policy should be written without 
first learning all the details of the 
veloped in Tennessee over the recent 
U. & O. exposure. The markets are 
still open, there are plenty of under- 
writers who are willing to listen and 
to work out something to fit indi- 
vidual problems. Perhaps we are 
more controlled than some ten years 
ago, but the continued and louder 
and louder calls for help will even- 
tually make themselves heard and 
bring the buyer what he feels is 
needed. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


AN INTERESTING CASE has de- 
veloped in conjunction with the 
failure of the General American 
Casualty Company of Texas. A 
Tennessee policyholder of the Gen- 
eral American has taken the position 
that since the state forced him to 
obey its financial responsibility law 
it should assume responsibility in 
the event of a failure of a licensed 
insurer. The attorney general’s office 
has ruled in favor of the insurance 
department but there are indications 
that the decision may be appealed, 








Responsibilities and Opportunities 


ELATIVELY few people in 
the fire and casualty business 
realize that in the single year 
-1953—accident and health insur- 
ance accounted for approximately 
$2,300,000,000 in premiums. Nor 
are they fully aware that this branch 
of our business ranked third in pre- 
mium volume. First came life insur- 
ance and then the aggregate of all 
forms of automobile insurance. Thus 
we see that the accident and health 
business is larger in volume than 
fire, automobile physical damage, 
automobile liability or the total of 
all other casualty lines except auto- 
mobile. 


Importance of the Business 


Of the total business done in acci- 
dent and health business in 1953, a 
little in excess of 70% was written 
by life companies and the balance, 
about $680,000,000 or 30% was done 
by fire and casualty companies. I 
emphasize the latter to my associates 
in the casualty and property insur- 
ance field to highlight the actual and 
potential importance of the accident 
and health business and the oppor- 
tunities available to them for service 
to the American public in this vast 
business. 

Since so large a portion of the 
accident and health business trans- 
acted is written by life companies 
and companies specializing in the 
disability field, it is largely developed 
by producers who concentrate most 
of their efforts on life and accident 
and health protection. In my opinion 
relatively little effort is being made 
by the average casualty and prop- 
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erty insurance producer to develop 
disability business. Over the years 
I have talked to many local agents 
and brokers on this subject and too 
few of them are interested in ag- 
gressively soliciting disability busi- 
ness. Most of them claim they do 
not know anything about it and a 
disappointingly large number don’t 
want to find out. Their attitude is 
that disability lines interfere with 
the handling of other business of a 
client. They contend that if they 
have any difficulty in settling an ac- 
cident and health claim, they stand 
a good chance to lose the over-all 
account. It is obvious, of 
that producers who take this atti- 
tude not fully appraised the 
situation and like a lot of the Amer- 
ican public and some of our mag- 


course, 


have 


r 


RAYMOND L. ELLIS 
Vice President 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


azine and newspaper feature writers, 
they are thinking in terms of the 
extremely small percentage of claims 
with which there is difficulty, It is 
also well known that these cases are 
usually concentrated in a small frac- 
tion of all the companies writing. 
While my company does not do 
a large accident and health business, 
I cannot, at the moment, remember 
a single instance where a claim has 
been referred to me because of some 
complaint from a_ policyholder or 
there has been undue difficulty in 
arriving at an equitable settlement. 
Like other responsible companies, 
we adjust and pay our disability 
claims as we do all other obligations, 
and the old idea that 
actions have an adverse effect upon 


these trans- 


other lines is based on misinforma 
tion or lack of understanding of the 
true facts. 


Professional Approach 


Actually, an agent or broker is 
subject to criticism if he neglects a 
client’s disability protection and 
leaves him without adequate cov- 
erage or in the hands of a salesman 
more interested in making sales than 
in providing an adequate program of 
insurance. The conscientious agent 
in the general insurance field wants 
to be looked upon as a professional 
man. It is his responsibility to de- 
termine the needs of his clients just 
as it is the duty of the family doctor 
to diagnose illnesses and prescribe 
remedies. 

Disability coverage should be in 
the same capacity as fire, burglary 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Responsibilities—Continued 


or automobile protection. It should 
be adequate and ready to function 
when calamity strikes. Accident and 
health insurance protects a man’s 
most valuable possession—ability to 
work and earn a living. It seems to 
me that an agent not 
include such coverage in his atten- 


who does 
tion to his client’s requirements is 
leaving himself wide open to censure, 
and vulnerable to competition. We 
hear so much nowadays about the 
competition of direct writers and 
specialty writers, especially in the 
automobile field. Is it not reasonable 
to conclude that if an agent con- 
scientiously assumes and discharges 
properly the responsibility for a 
client’s entire insurance needs, it is 
less likely that he will lose a line 
like automobile to a direct writing 
company whose principal induce- 


ment is lower price? A competent 


agent can point out that he is taking 
care of his customer’s entire pro- 
gram of protection and for many 
reasons it is not in the client’s best 
interest to divide his insurance in 
several parts and have different 
agents looking after it. Moreover, 
the agent should not overlook the 
fact that his commission on a well 
developed disability program may 
equal or exceed the income he gets 
on all of the balance of the client's 
insurance. The “catch,” to use the 
colloquial, is that accident and health 
insurance must be while 
and automobile insurance is 
bought. 

I am pleased to see indications 
that the attitude of the average agent 
toward disability insurance is grad- 
ually changing. A number of the 
larger agencies and brokerage houses 
have organized disability 


sold fire 


often 


depart- 
ments. They are specializing in such 


coverage along with and supple- 
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menting pension plans and other em- 
ployee benefit programs and thus 
are providing means to more ade- 
quately take care of people before 
and after retirement. 

Unfortunately, the 
sale of hospitalization and group 
disability coverage has given some 
people the impression that the field 
for the sale of individual accident 
and sickness policies is going to be- 
come limited. There is little basis 
for any such conclusion. In fact, 
development of group business gen- 
erally should be the means of stim- 
ulating the sale of more adequate 
disability coverages which can only 
he purchased intelligently by analyz- 
ing the individual's requirements and 
suggesting appropriate protection. 
The same situation arose during and 
after World War I when some in- 
surance salesmen came to the con- 
clusion that because the government 
had sold most of the servicemen life 
insurance in $10,000 units, there was 
little opportunity for further sales to 
individuals. Of course it is now 
known how wrong these pessimists 
were. Everlasting credit must go 
to those in the life insurance busi- 
ness who took a different attitude 
and with admirable enthusiasm be- 
gan selling insurance to people in 
units of $5,000, $10,000 and $20,000 
instead of $1,000, $2,000 and $5.- 
000 as thev had before. 

The accident and health business 
can point with pride to the fact that 
premiums in the line exceeded $2,- 
000,000,000 in 1953. It can also take 
a great deal of credit for the fact that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
100,000,000 people are protected by 
some form of disability insurance. 


widespread 


Not Enough Selling 


Substantial progress has been 
made, but the field for such insur- 
ance has only been touched. Un- 
fortunately there are not enough 
people engaged in selling disability 
insurance, and T believe it is our 
responsibility to interest more pro- 
ducers in the coverage. T emphasize 
this because there is an ever-increas- 
ing pressure politically and other- 
wise to “do something” about secur- 
ing more adequate protection for 
more people and if the business does 
not meet this challenge, the politi- 
cians and government threaten to 
do so. 
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Into this breach our general writ- 
ing casualty companies and _ their 
agents can step with great credit to 
themselves and service to the public. 
They have been preaching the story 
of adequate coverage in property 
and liability insurance to the point 
where under-insurance is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. This is not 
so in the disability business. In re- 
lation to a person’s exposure to loss 
in earning capacity and heavy ex- 
penses for hospitals and doctors, 
there is more serious under-insur- 
ance and inadequacy of protection 
in the disability field than in any 
other. Too many people believe that 
they have adequate protection be- 
cause they have a modest accident 
policy, maybe a hospitalization plan 
of some sort and are covered by 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
How appallingly wrong they are be- 
comes apparent when serious injury 
or illness strikes. A long period of 
hospitalization with accompanying 
medical and surgical expenses, loss 
of income for an extended period 
and possibly for life—situations like 
these reveal the woeful inadequacy 
of such an insurance program. 


Major Losses 


Too much attention has been de- 
voted to coverage of small claims 
and not enough to those that fall in 
a major category. Small claims can 
be taken care of by stretching the 
family budget, but without adequate 
protection the serious cases can im- 
pair the family financially for life- 
time. Too little recognition has 
been given to this possibility in de- 
veloping policies covering hospital, 
surgical and medical expense, The 
business did not follow the pattern 
set with loss of time contracts where 
there are varying waiting periods so 
that insurance protection would ap- 
ply only after nominal losses had 
been absorbed by the insured. This 
principle was understandable and 
acceptable, but for some reason it 
was largely ignored in the develop- 
ment of hospital, surgical and med- 
ical expense coverages. Here we 
use up a large portion of the in- 
sured’s premiums in paying rela 
tively unimportant losses and in the 
expense of handling such claims. In 
other disability policies we have too 
many frills or fringe benefits that 
seldom come into play and merely 
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dress up what otherwise might be a 
relatively unattractive contract. 
The average family should have at 
least a liberal schedule of hospital 
and surgical-medical coverages with 
deductibles ranging from $50 to 
$500 depending upon the family 
budget and other circumstances. 
Some progress has been made in 
this direction by a few companies 
who have offered what is commonly 
known as major medical insurance 
or catastrophe coverage. However, 
relatively little been accom- 
plished and won't be until a larger 
segment of the industry takes a more 
active part in developing coverage of 
this type and offering it under pol- 
icies which will recognize that a 


has 


large proportion of the premium 
charged for such protection should 
be returned to the policyholders in 
benefits. This will mean that all 
expenses incurred in handling such 
business will have to be kept to a 
minimum, and similarly the under- 
writing profit in the premium struc- 
ture can be only a modest one. 
Necessarily there will be involved 
a large amount of research and ex- 
periment, even trial and error. We 
at Fireman’s Fund have been doing 
this for some time and feel we have 
made some progress. We intend to 
be a more active factor in the writ- 
ing of accident and health coverages 
as a major part of our multiple line 
Continued on page 92) 
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THE LEGNI 


A memorandum prepared by 


Counsel of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE BROKERS 


Duane 


OUNSEL 


number of 


has received a 
inquiries from 
members of the association as 
the result of a case concerning the 
obligations which executives owe to 
their firm in so far as the ownership 
of customers’ accounts are con- 
cerned. The case in question is that 
of Duane Jones Company, Inc. v. 
Burke, [306, N. Y. 172 (New York 
Court of Appeals) }. 


Strong Precedent 


Briefly, the case held certain ex- 
employees of an advertising agency 
liable to their former employer for 
the damages which they caused by 
stealing away accounts which right- 
fully belonged to the employer. Al- 
though the suit involved an unusual 
fact situation which arose in an ad- 
vertising agency, the decision would 
undoubtedly be a strong precedent 
should a similar situation arise in an 
insurance brokerage firm. Accord- 
ingly, we believe the case will be of 
interest to the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Duane Jones advertising 
agency, the plaintiff, was formed in 
1942 by Duane Jones, an experi- 
enced advertising man. From the 
time of its formation, Jones was the 
dominant personality and_ policy 
maker of the company. The agency’s 
income was derived from commis- 
sions paid to it in the amount of 
15% of the sum spent by its cus- 
tomers with advertising media. The 
agency referred each of its cus- 
tomers to one or more “account 
executives” who worked in close 
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cooperation with the customer and 
were directly responsible for the 
handling of the account. 

The plaintiff-agency introduced 
evidence establishing that : 


1. On June 28, 1951, the individual 
defendants, employees (primarily 
account executives) of the plaintiff- 
agency met and agreed to take over 
the business of the agency, either by 
purchase of the controlling interest 
in the agency or by resignation en 
masse and the formation of a new 
agency. 

2. At that meeting, it was proposed 
that the employees attending, contact 
the plaintiff's customers whose ad- 
vertising accounts they serviced as 
account executives of the agency, 
with reference to prospective control 
of plaintiff’s business by them. 

3. On July 3, 1951, the defendant 
employees offered to purchase con- 
trolling interest in the agency from 
Duane Jones at a fixed price, and 
stated that if the offer was not ac- 
cepted, they would resign and that 
the agency’s customers had been 


the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 
property valuation 


Jones Case 


“presold” on the proposed action. 
4. A day or two after termination of 
unsuccessful negotiations for pur- 
chase of controlling interest in the 
agency, the defendant employees 
who were officers and directors sub- 
mitted resignations to the plaintiff's 
agency, all (save one) of which 
resignations were received by the 
plaintiff on the same day and were 
in substantially identical form. 

5. Three of the former employees 
immediately commenced  negotia- 
tions leading to the incorporation on 
August 23, 1951 of a rival advertis- 
ing agency which commenced opera- 
tions on September 10th. 

6. At the time it commenced opera- 
tions, this new agency had as its 
customers nine accounts formerly 
serviced by the plaintiff and em- 
ployed more than 50% of plaintiff's 
personnel. 

7. The accounts and_ personnel 
were acquired through solicitation 
by, or at the direction of, the indi- 
vidual defendants, prior to or during 
the period when they were complet- 
ing their duties as employees of the 
plaintiff. 

8. Finally, the plaintiff proved that 
the rival agency was formed, and 
the accounts and personnel were so- 
licited, without disclosure of such 
activities to the plaintiff. 


Formal Contracts 


One of the points made by the de- 
fendant-employees was that the 
plaintiff could not sue for loss of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Duane Jones Case—Continued 
clients because the agency did not 
have formal contracts with said 
clients. The Court of Appeals held 
that formal contractual relations 
were not necessary: “An injury to 
a person's business by procuring 
others not to deal with him or by 
getting away his customers, if un- 
lawful means are employed, such as 
fraud or intimidation, or if done 
without justifiable cause is an 
tionable w rong.” 


ac- 


In Violation of Good Faith 


On the entire case, the Court of 
\ppeals stated, ““The inferences rea- 
sonably to be drawn from the rec- 
ord justify the conclusion that 
the individual defendant-appellants 
while employees of plaintiff-corpo- 
ration, determined upon a course of 
conduct which, when subsequently 
out resulted in benefit to 
themselves through destruction of 
plaintiff's business, in violation of 
the fiduciary duties of good faith 


carried 


and fair dealing imposed on defend- 
ants by their close relationship with 
plaintitt-corporation.” Judgment for 
damages in a sizeable amount was 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff 
and against the defendants 

In our opinion the Duane Jones 
Company case when added to the 
general corporate concerning 
the standard of conduct required of 


law 


one acting as an agent or employee 
of another, would be a strong prec- 
edent in any case involving similar 
facts in the 
field. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the case does not pass upon whether 


insurance brokerage 


an employee may, while still em- 
ployed, solicit for his own benefit 
customers who were originally 
brought to the employer-firm by 
him, either when he (the employee ) 
was first hired or at some time dur- 
ing the period of his employment. 
This question has never been ade- 
quately passed upon by the New 
York courts. 

A question closely connected with 
those considered above is whether, 
after the termination of the em- 
ployment relationship, a man may 
solicit the customers of his former 
employer without liability. In the 
absence of a written contract to the 
contrary or the existence of fraud, 
existing cases indicate that such so- 
licitation is proper. 


COURT HOLDS FOR 
INSURANCE OF N. A. 


THe NEw YorK SUPREME Court 
has upheld the decision of New York 
Superintendent Bohlinger that the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica has the right to partial sub- 
scribership to the services of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization and the right to file 
independent rates based on the sup- 
porting data of the rating organiza- 
tion. It did not write an opinion 
on the case. The NYFIRO has ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals and 
asked for a stay pending that court’s 
decision. The Organization also has 
under consideration a suit to pro- 
tect its property rights in the com- 
piled data. Superintendent Boh- 
linger had ruled that his department 
has no jurisdiction over this phase 
of the controversy. 
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LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE  CoLorapo LEGISLATIVE 
Council has decided against com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance but will recommend an im- 
poundment act to the state's Legis- 
lature when it meets. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 75% ot the 
cars registered in the state are in- 
sured. The Council suggested that 
tightening of the state’s safety re- 
sponsibility law would increase that 
percentage and recommended that if 
the percentage can be raised to 90, 
an unsatisfied judgment fund should 
be enacted. 


The Council also favors the em- 
ployment of a full time expert to 
supervise the fire insurance cover- 
ag of state owned buildings. At 
present the state owns 2,056 build- 
ings with a replacement value of 
$136.5 million but has only $71.9 
million of insurance on them. A 
study reveals that adequate insur- 
ance coverage would have saved 
the state nearly $680,000 since 1944. 


CALL FOR REVISED 
W. C. LAWS 


THe Boarp oF REGENTs of the 
American College of Surgeons at 
their annual clinical congress called 
for a complete revision of the coun- 
try’s workmen’s compensation laws 
to encourage the rehabilitation of 
injured workers. The surgeons 
recommended the establishment of 
medical panels to set rehabilitation 
standards and supervise the medical 
aspects of workmen’s compensation 
cases. 


MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
FINANCING RATE 


THE NEW BOARD established by 
the 1954 Massachusetts Legislature 
to regulate insurance premium fi- 
nancing in that state has established 
a maximum charge of 2% per month 
on the unpaid balance. No mini- 
mum charge was approved. The 
board is comprised of representatives 
of the state’s attorney general, in- 
surance commissioner and banking 
commissioner. 
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Making Friends . 
_.. with the \f} Fieldmen 


THE FIVE MOST 


ANTED 


MEN IN NORTHERN OHIO 


These five Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen are headquartered 


in Cleveland. 
Gilbert Pearson 


Special Agent : ; ? , ; , 
Agents in their Northern Ohio territory give testimony to the 


fact that these men are indeed of immense value . . . that they 
extend more help in more ways than expected .. . in every 
phase of insurance .. . willingly and capably. 


These men know insurance. 
They understand their agents’ local markets intimately. 


They often go far beyond the expected in developing business 

Roger agent for agents . . . in working with agent and client around the 
clock . . . in putting resourcefulness and ingenuity to work on 
the most difficult problems. 


These men have the authority to make time-saving, on-the-spot 
decisions. They are trained by companies which will never 
grow too old for family feeling, nor lose their high regard for 
personal relationships. 


Equally important, they are cordial, interesting people whom 


charles Miller you'd like to know. They make business a pleasure. 
marine State Age 


These five men are not unique. The Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman in your territory is of the same caliber... trained by 
the same companies . . . chosen for ability as well as likeability. 


He can be of substantial aid to your business in more ways than 
you perhaps think possible. That is his job—to offer more 
than is expected. 


Why not contact him soon? 
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QUIZ «:; MONTH 


/ 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Casualty Contracts course conducted by the 
School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Question |. 


a. Courts have held that each con- 
tract must comply with four require- 
ments to be enforceable. What are 
these requirements ? 
fall into 
groups. Name the groups and give 
an example of a hazard falling into 
each group. 


b. Hazards two broad 


c. What are the basic requirements 
which must be met to make a hazard 
insurable ? 

d. What are the three sources of law 
in the United States ? 
(1) There must be an 
offer and acceptance. 

(2 


Answer: a. 


) There must be valid considera- 
tion. 
(3) The the contract 
must he legally capable of entering 
into a contract. 

(4) There must be legality of ob- 
ject. 

As far as 


parties to 


insurance contracts are 
concerned there is a fifth require- 
ment—insurable interest. 

b. Hazards fall into the following 
two groups: 


(1) Fundamental—A hazard that 


affects large segments of the popu- 
lation—example—depression. 

(2) Specific 
example 


individuals— 
auto accident. 


affects 


c. (1) There must be a_ large 
enough number of similar units so 
that an average loss may be pre- 
dicted. 

(2) You must be able to measure 
the loss in time and place. 

(3) The loss must be accidental as 
far as the insured is concerned. 
(4) There should not be any chance 
of a catastrophe loss. 

d. (1) Common law 

(2) Statutory law 

(3) Constitutional law 
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Question 2. 


A man has an automobile policy 
which has bodily injury limits of 
10/20,000, property damage limit of 
$5,000 and comprehensive A.C.V. 
coverage. He has an accident, while 
driving on the wrong side of the 
road. Three persons are injured and 
the car which he hit is demolished 
along with his own car. Assuming 
the injured persons have _ valid 
claims in the amount of $12,000, 
$6,000, and $5,000 respectively : 

a. What would be the company’s 
liability ? 

b. Could the insured collect 
thing under his own policy ? 


any- 


Answer: (a) The company could 
pay out 20,000 bodily injury. 

The party with the $12,000 loss 
could collect only $10,000 since that 
is the limit for each person. 

The insured would be responsible 
for $3,000 of liability claims out of 
his own pocket. 

Since the insured demolished the 
other car that he hit, he undoubtedly 
would be liable for the damage. 
$5,000 would be the maximum 
amount that the company would pay 
for this other car. 

The company would also: 

(1) Defend the insured, conduct 
any necessary investigations. 

(2) If insured had his property at- 
tached the company would pay for 
any bail bonds necessary (up to 
maximum charge shown in the pol- 
icy). 
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(3) Pay interest charges on any 
judgment rendered if payment were 
not made immediately. 

(4) Pay for any immediate medical 
expense that was urgent, regardless 
of liability. 

(5) Reimburse the insured for any 
financial loss suffered due to de- 
mands made upon him by the com- 
pany, with the exception of loss of 
pay. 

(b) Insured could not collect any- 
thing under his own policy. If he 
had medical payments or collision 
coverage, he could recover under 
both. 


Question 3. 


a. Discuss briefly the purpose of the 
Assigned Risk Plan. 

b. Under the New York Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law what accidents 
must be reported to the Motor Ve- 
hicle Bureau ? 

c. John Smith, one of your insureds, 
hires an auto home trailer intending 
to drive to Miami, Florida. As his 
broker he informs you of his inten- 
tions and asks you whether his auto- 
mobile policy covering his 1951 
Ford would protect him in the event 
he was in an accident. Would the 
basic policy provide adequate cov- 
erage for your insured? 
the reason for your answer. 


Explain 


Answer: (a) The main purposes of 
Assigned Risk Policies are to: 

(1) Provide automobile 

for all those who desire it. 
(2) Set up an equitable way to dis- 
tribute this business among the vari- 
ous insurance companies. 

(b) All accidents in which there is 
any bodily injury and any accidents 
in which there is property damage in 
excess of $50 must be reported to 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau. 


insurance 
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(c) The coverage granted under the 
policy would not apply to the auto 
home trailer. While there is auto- 
matic coverage under B.I. and P.D. 
for utility trailers and they would 
not have to be specifically mentioned, 
this coverage does not apply to home 
trailers. The broker would have to 
add the trailer on to the insured’s 
policy and make the appropriate pre 
mium charge. 


Question 4. 


Under which form of liability insur- 
ance would the following claims be 
covered? (Do not consider Compre- 
hensive policy forms or coverage. ) 


a. Mr. Apple had his shoes soled in 
Mr. Brown’s shoe repair shop. As 
Mr. Apple was entering his home 
one of the new soles came loose; 
Mr. Apple tripped and fell. Mr. 
Apple sued Mr. Brown for his in- 
juries. 

b. Mr. Date hired a contractor, Mr. 
Kagle, to construct an apartment 
house on a lot owned by Mr. Date. 
During the construction an em- 
ployee of Mr. Eagle dropped a 
brick which hit Mr. Crabby as he 
was walking by. Mr. Crabby sued 
Mr. Date. 


c. After the accident described in 
(b) above occurred, Mr. Crabby 
sued Mr. Eagle instead of Mr. Date. 


d. Mr. Fish, the owner of a grocery 
store, hired a contractor, Mr. Gold, 
to put on a new store front. All 
went well until a painter employed 
by Mr. Gold spilled paint on Mr. 
Horse, who was entering Mr. Fish’s 
store to purchase three cans of soup. 
Mr. Horse sued Mr. Fish. 


e. Mr. I. leased a vacant lot for 
twenty years to Mr. Jack and Mr. 
Jack constructed a_ gas station 
thereon. After the construction was 
completed and the gas station was in 
operation, Mr. King fell on a de- 
fective sidewalk. 
Mr. I. 


Mr. King sued 


Answer: (a) This claim would be 
covered under product liability. 

(b) This claim would be covered 
under independent contractor’s lia- 
bility. 

(c) This claim would be covered 
under manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ liability. 

(d) This claim would be covered 
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under owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ liability. 

(e) This would be covered 
under landlords’ protective liability. 


claim 


Question 5. 


The Brook Insurance Company is- 
sued a residence and outside theft 
policy, 50% Blanket $1000 coverage 
A, to Mr. King. Mr. King sublets 
his home to another and leaves for a 
Florida vacation. He is informed 
that during his absence persons un- 
known burglarized his home and the 
following articles were taken: 

$150 
450 


1 ring owned by the tenant 

Mrs. King’s fur coat 

Mrs. King’s sterling silver 
set 150 

Six (6) stock certificates 
valued at 

Mr. King’s movie projector 
and camera 

Two (2) suits owned by 


Mr. King 


600 
250 
100 


$1600 


What is the insurance company’s lia- 
bility under their policy? 


Total 


Answer: The company’s liability 
$850 to Mr. King. 


Tenant's ring is excluded as is all 
property of a tenant. 


Six stock certificates are excluded 
as are all money, jewelry, securities, 
gold, platinum, and watches of the 
insured when he rents his home to 
another. This leaves the following 
for potential coverage: 

Sec. (a) 
$450 Mrs. King’s fur coat 
150 Mrs. King’s silver set 
$600; $500 actually collectible 

Sec. (b) 
$250 Projector and camera 
100 Two suits 


$350 Actually collectible 


This policy is 50% blanket (a) with 
$1000 coverage. Therefore only 
50% applies to section (a). The re- 
mainder ($500) applies to Sec. (b). 
Sec. (b) only can claim $350; and 
$500 and $350 totals $850. 


(to be continued) 





Responsibilities—from page 85 


operations. With this in mind, we 
first experimented with group hos- 
pital, surgical and medical coverage 
on our own employees which num- 
ber over five thousand. Instead of 
following the pattern of the carrier 
which had written the business pre 
viously, we decided to issue a blan 
ket contract in two layers, the first 
deductible 


for $500 excess of 
and the second for $5,000 excess of 


$25 


$525. As indicated, these coverages 


are on a completely blarfket basis 


with the exception of $300 maxi- 
mum surgical limit in the primary 
and $1,000 in the excess. The com- 
pany pays 75% of claims under the 
latter and the employee absorbs the 
balance. 

We had no experience and there- 
fore no rates on this type of cov- 
erage, but we developed premiums 
by analyzing the experience of the 
previous carrier whose policy was 
on a schedule basis. Somewhat to 
our satisfaction, we later found that 
the premium we calculated neces 
sary to carry the coverage was ade- 


has been added! 


Yes, we've added “Fire” to our name and expanded our service to 
include all types of fire insurance coverage. This means that agents 
representing the Pan American Insurance Companies now have multiple 
line facilities to offer their customers. 
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quate and if experience continues as 
well as it has, we will be able to re- 
duce it. In our case, Fireman’s Fund 
pays for all the primary coverage 
and the major medical is paid for 
by the employees on an optional 
basis. About 88% of our staff have 
elected to purchase the supplemental 
coverage which we believe is a good 
indication that most people believe 
such protection is essential and will 
purchase it if the price is anywhere 
within reason, 

Following this successful effort on 
our own employees’ protection, we 
embarked in the outside field in a 
modest way, inviting several policy- 
holders to join us in experimenting 
with similar coverage. Here, too, 
the experiment as far as it has gone 
has been successful, and present 
indications are that our original 
premium calculations in most in- 
stances can be modified downward. 
There have been no unexpected com- 
plications arising out of any of these 
efforts. Claims have been handled 
and paid with dispatch, and all 
evidence points to high degree of 
employee appreciation and conse- 
quent improvement in employver-em- 
ployee relations. 

We also have in the planning 
stage an individual major expense 
policy which we hope to be able to 
announce before the end of this year. 
We have been handicapped in this 
effort by the lack of organized re- 
search. The potentiality of this rela- 
tively new coverage can be more 
quickly and effectively developed if 
more companies become interested 
and can have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of those who have already 
pioneered the field with great credit 
to themselves. 

Fund has also de- 
veloped a completely new portfolio 
of individual policies. We have tried 
to feature broader coverage, easily 
understood contracts, modified pre- 
miums and simplification of our 
application and all features of han- 
dling the business. Concurrently 
with the announcement of these con- 
tracts, we launched a_ nationwide 
advertising and publicity campaign 
beamed at local producers. Coupled 
with this we developed an accident 
and health sales kit as a part of our 
“Production for Profit” series. Its 
purpose was to promote interest and 
stimulate the sale of accident and 
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health protection. It was gratifying 
that over thirteen thousand local 
producers asked for these kits and 
over one thousand have already 
taken advantage of our home study 
course and have actually sent in 
examination papers for grading. 
This, we believe, is evidence that 
the average general writing local 
agent can be interested in accident 
and health insurance, but many 
need encouragement from their com- 
panies. 

One of our principal difficulties 
has been to find experienced and 
competent executive and _ other 
trained personnel to plan and handle 
this business. We recognize the 
additional risk involved in under- 
taking it without a sufficiently ex- 
tensive and experienced staff. To 
a great extent this was overcome by 
the employment of an actuary well 
trained in the accident and life fields. 
We also have on our staff several 
excellent accident and health and 
group men, but progress has been 
impeded by the difficulties inherent 
in too small a group no matter how 
earnest and competent. 

We believe there is a tremendous 
future in the accident and health 
business. We are also of the opinion 
that the full realization of this future 
involves responsibilities combined 
with big opportunities. The field is 
so vast that its ultimate develop- 
ment will require the joint effort 
of all types of companies—life, spe- 
cialty and general writing—and a 
far greater interest on the part of 
the average insurance producer. 
Also it will need the understanding 
and cooperation of doctors and hos- 
pitals, a subject too important to 
deal with even incidentally in this 
article. We are convinced that acci- 
dent and health is a highly ethical 
business of great stature and integ- 
ritv and one should be fully de- 
veloped by private enterprise. We 
are sure it can be and are committed 
to do our share in that direction. 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
REINSURANCE 


Witrn CONGRESS SOON TO MEET 
President Eisenhower’s health re- 
insurance measure is receiving re- 
newed attention. The administra- 
tion apparently plans to push for its 
passage this year and is trying to 
win over its opponents. Secretary of 
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Welfare Oveta C. Hobby has asked 
the American Medical Association 
for its support stressing that the 
legislation would forestall any drive 
for compulsory health insurance. 
The A.M.A. is given much of the 
credit for defeating the measure in 
the last Congress. 


MEDICAL PARTICIPATION 

AGGRESSIVE PARTICIPATION by the 
family doctor in accident prevention 
work has been counseled by Dr. Ross 


McFarland of the Harvard School 
of Public Health as part of a new 
safety research program being con 
ducted by the American Mutual |ia 
bility Insurance Company’s Institute 
for Safer Living. He points out that 
the doctor because of his intimat 
personal access to the family unit 
and the confidence he enjoys is par 
ticularly qualified to take part in the 
driver education efforts being car 
ried on by schools, law enforcement 
bodies, safety agencies and the press. 
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ANY textbooks and maga- 

zine articles have been pub- 

lished on the subject of loss 
adjustments. Nearly all of them are 
well worth study by any adjuster. 
However, they deal primarily with 
the weight, effect, and intention of 
policy conditions as well as with 
technical difficulties in assessing loss 
and damage. An experienced ad- 
juster cannot acquire too much of 
this knowledge ; in his daily work he 
should never cease to seek and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with new 
loss experiences. A standard of val- 
ues, based on a broad and compre- 
hensive knowledge, is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to proper loss ad- 
justing. But as necessary as knowl- 
edge and technical skill are in our 
profession, they are absolutely use- 
less unless they can be “sold” to an 
insured. It is with the attributes of 
salesmanship as they apply to our 
business that I shall concern myself 
here. 


Nature of Salesmanship 


Let’s begin by examining the na- 
ture of salesmanship. One often 
hears the expression to the effect 
that someone was “sold a bill of 
goods.” Use of this phrase usually 
indicates that a salesman has com- 
pleted a deal under the terms of 
the old Latin expression “Caveat 
emptor” (“Let the buyer beware”), 
and that the buyer wasn’t too aware. 
This kind of salesmanship—based 
on outsmarting someone in a sale or 
trade—has become outmoded by 
our modern concept of business. We 
now have laws to prevent manufac- 
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turers and dealers from representing 
a product as something which it is 
not. Our economic system is now 
too vast and complicated for the 
principle of “Caveat emptor.” To- 
day most dealers and manufacturers 
realize that “selling someone a bill 
of goods” is an evil to be avoided at 
all costs and that this type of sales- 
manship always results in ultimate 
failure. Integrity is now generally 
recognized to be an indispensable 
factor in successful salesmanship. 

The insurance industry has strug- 
gled long and hard to establish its 
present high standards of integrity. 
Fine print clauses have been elim- 
inated in insurance contracts, the 
risk protection offered by our com- 
panies has been widely publicized, 
the caliber of those engaged in the 
various phases of our great business 
is consistently high, and its financial 
stability is continually safeguarded 
by stringent regulations. All of 
these factors indicate that our busi- 
ness is characterized by integrity. 
This may be commonplace knowl- 
edge, but it still has to be “sold” to 
the insuring public. Why should this 
“selling” job be necessary? 

The reasons are simple enough. 
A particular insured may be thor- 
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Salesmanship in Loss Adjustments 


oughly convinced that he is dealing 
with the representatives of a repu- 
table corporation, but what he has 
purchased is a promise to pay under 
certain conditions. He has no proof 
of the integrity of the company and 
its representatives until he has rea- 
son to expect the promise to be ful- 
filled. It is at this point, the point 
of loss, that he expects to receive 
the final proof of integrity, 7.e., to 
become finally sold on the product 
for which he has paid regular pre- 
miums. 


Selling the Insured 


To the extent that an adjuster 
sells an insured on his faith in our 
business, he becomes a_ salesman. 
His first sales efforts in adjusting 
any loss must therefore be directed 
toward convincing the insured that 
he’s dealing with a company and 
an agent whose promises are bona- 
fide. From the very first moment 
when he begins to adjust the loss, 
the adjuster must also sell him on 
the idea that in his relationships 
with him he is also dealing with a 
company representative of unques- 
tionable integrity. This, of course, 
is no small job of selling. The mo- 
ment he falters in this first sales step 
in adjusting the adjuster will raise 
doubt and distrust in the mind of 
the insured. He will also gravely 
endanger all the trust and confidence 
in its probity that the industry has 
labored so ceaselessly to secure. 


How do you sell integrity? There 
is no magic formula; it takes no 


(Continued on the next page) 





Loss Salesmanship—Continued 


special skill or effort beyond a little 
thinking. It does take convincing 
honesty of thought and action. To 
sell an insured on your personal 
integrity and the probity of the com- 
pany you represent you must avoid 
thoughtless and remarks ; 
you must also refrain from express- 


tactless 


ing positive statements beyond your 
knowledge. You must not use quick, 
“smart,” or deceptive methods of 
computation. You must avoid with- 
holding any knowledge of policy 
conditions that the insured is en- 
titled to know about, or, for lack of 











knowing, he might be penalized in 
his indemnity without his foreknowl- 
edge or through his “unawareness.” 

There is no “Caveat emptor’ in 
this type of salesmanship. However, 
the reader is not to infer from these 
remarks that an adjuster is engaged 
in a philanthropic project that will 
sell the insured and sell out the com- 
pany. Obviously, he should arm 
himself with knowledge of all the 
facts that will safeguard the proper 
determination of the loss. The bal- 


ance between these extremes re- 


quires sound judgment of the ap- 
plicable facts, personalities, and cir- 
cumstances involved in the particu- 
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lar loss. For these reasons, to an 
intelligent loss adjuster every loss 
becomes a new challenge. 

Out of all these do’s and don't’s 
certain patterns of behavior emerge 
which have been time-tested by all 
successful adjusters and which will 
help in the “selling” job. 

The first of these concerns the 
approach. Needless to say, a loss 
adjuster should dress conserva- 
tively, avoiding all “loud,” sporty, 
or informal attire. He must also 
have the proper frame of mind. His 
mind must be free of premature feel- 
ings or opinions concerning either 
the insured or the circumstances of 
the loss. No matter how many ru- 
mors may have circulated concerning 
the character of an insured or what 
knowledge he may have of his past 
experience as a claimant, the ad- 
juster should approach the loss as 
one entirely new and divorced from 
previous experiences. He must not 
neglect to consider this information, 
but be sure to reserve judgment with 
respect to this particular loss. In- 
stead of confining his efforts toward 
trying to confirm certain “facts,” 
rumors, and suspicions, the adjuster 
should try to discover if thev are 
mistaken. Occasionally he will be 
surprised to learn that such rumors 
spring from motives of others that 
are purely retributional for some 
real or imagined wrongs believed to 
have been suffered as a result of 
something the insured did or as a 
consequence of a business transac- 
tion that has nothing whatever to do 
with the obligations of the insurance 
policv. The adjuster will also find 
that if he makes his approach sin- 
cere and friendly even though the 
origin and claim are fraudulent, the 
insured may develop a false sense 
of security and may reveal informa- 
tion that will later enable him to de- 
feat any dishonest or fraudulent 
efforts on his part. This is another 
way of saying that you can catch 
more flies with honey. 

One of the ablest adjusters I’ve 
ever known used to say, “If vou 
start wrong on a loss you may never 
finish it right.” The approach is of 
paramount importance in the selling 
job, for one cannot build upon a 
weak foundation. 

Our next concern is with the pre- 
liminaries to adjustment. This is 
the period during which are devel- 
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oped the facts and circumstances 
necessary to the completion of pre- 
liminary reports and the final ad- 
justment. The best rule to follow at 
this stage is to listen. Don’t attempt 
to adjust the loss at this point! 
Many an adjuster has become in- 
volved in an altercation over some 
single phase of the loss during this 
period and has finally had to with- 
draw because the insured refused to 
deal with him. 

I’ve noticed that the adjuster to 
whom this happens usually excuses 
his failure by blaming the insured 
for the impasse and regarding him 
as someone with whom it’s impos- 
sible to negotiate. But there never 
was a loss that wasn’t closed eventu- 
ally. Another adjuster has to step 
in, deal with the same insured, and 
reach an agreement with him—all of 
which seem to indicate that the ad- 
juster who antagonized the insured 
bv his lack of tact should blame him- 
self for his inability to effect a settle- 
ment. 

At this stage of the negotiations a 
wise adjuster listens carefully and 
reserves comment until he has ob- 
tained and developed all the facts. 
By so doing he is able to secure all 
the information and evidence that 
the insured has to offer before he 
has to take exception to any of these 
“facts.” This procedure puts the 
burden of proof where it is imposed 
by the policy—on the claimant, not 
on the adjuster. It takes a consid- 
erable amount of will power and ex- 
perience to be able to refrain from 
contesting statements and evidence 
which are obviously false, but silence 
at this stage will pay off later. 

There’s another bit of psychology 
that can effectively be employed at 
this point. Let the insured know 
that you believe him to be a man 
of high honesty who isn’t seeking 
charity or anything beyond his de- 
monstrable loss. It’s just human 
nature for a man to want to live up 
to a good opinion of him and to do 
everything in his power to convince 
the holder of that opinion that he 
has not misplaced his faith. I’ve 
known insureds who've actually 
claimed less than their obvious finan- 
cial loss simply because they wanted 
to win the respect and favorable 
opinion of the adjuster. Under such 
circumstances the eventual settle- 
ment of the claim becomes an easy 
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matter. By increasing the insured’s 
claim to include the legitimate items 
he has underestimated or not incor- 
porated, an adjuster is able to con- 
vince him of the integrity of our 
business. 

Adjusters who are able to make a 
claimant feel that they have implicit 
faith in his honesty seem to have 
little trouble in their adjustments; 
those who are not able to do so seem 
to find all of their losses difficult to 
close. If an insured suspects that an 
adjuster has no faith in his honesty 


he'll be inclined to exaggerate his 
claim in the belief that the adjuster 
will discredit a portion of it and 
allow him only the remainder. This 
is why the quality of integrity is of 
first importance in “selling” the in 
sured and why it is the most essen 
tial part of the adjuster’s equipment 
in salesmanship. 

There’s another good practice to 
follow in the preliminary procedure. 
The adjuster should convince the in- 
sured that he is there to help him, 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Salesmanship—Continued 


to smooth out the way for him, to 
give him sound counsel and advice. 
He should stress the idea that he is 
at his service in attempting to dis- 
cover the measure and extent of his 
loss. In this way the adjuster will 
build up a conviction in the mind of 
the claimant that he'll be treated 
fairly and without prejudice ; he will 
help to persuade him that he, the 
agent, and the company are all 
anxious to help him, and that there 


Cudd & Coan, June. 


is no basic conflict in the real pur 
pose of those common efforts. 

To do so the adjuster must answer 
the insured’s questions as frankly as 
possible when they are asked. If 
he is in doubt as to the correct reply 
or just doesn’t know the answer, he 
must be frank to tell him so and to 
suggest that he take the course of 
action most beneficial to himself with 
the clear understanding that further 
consideration will be given to the 
questionable feature at the time the 
loss is adjusted. 
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During this preliminary period the 
adjuster should not hesitate to call 
the claimant’s attention to items that 
may appear to be undamaged but 
which may possibly require a sup- 
plemental claim at a later date. This 
caution applies to the veneered tops 
of furniture and to fixtures that have 
been severely water-soaked. \When 
heat is applied and veneering dries, 
it will check and peel. Be frank 
with the insured about this imme 
diately. Suggest that he reserve 
making a premature estimate of loss 
to such items until the full extent 
of damage can be evaluated with 
certainty. He may be very well 
aware of this particular character- 
istic of veneere. surfaces, but the 
fact that the adjuster went out of his 
way to single it out for his notice 
will serve to convince him of the 
desire to deal fairly. Remember, 
the physical damage to anything can- 
not be increased by something that 
is said. If there is damage it will 
already be present. 


The Close 


Now for the conclusion of the ad- 
justment. Because of his willing- 
ness to listen to his views, his de- 
sire to consider the loss on its merits, 
his ability to make him feel that he 
has implicit faith in his honesty, his 
frank answers to his questions, and 
his obvious efforts to assist him, the 
insured should be convinced of the 
adjuster’s integrity. He now knows 
that he won’t attempt “to sell him a 
bill of goods” ; by the same token, he 
knows that he either cannot or does 
not want to sell the adjuster one. 


This is the point to which the 
claims man has been building up 
since he first began his approach. 
Here’s where he will find out where 
he slipped up, if he did. Above all, 
here’s where the adjuster’s mani- 
fest desire to deal in good faith now 
joins with his knowledge. If he has 
handled the claim wisely up to this 
point, he has created confidence in 
himself, the agent, and the company. 
If he has fumbled his opportunities, 
by now the insured has no confidence 
in him, won’t accept his opinions, 
and won’t try to reach an agreement 
with him. 


But if the adjuster has been care- 
ful to establish respect, confidence, 
and a certain amount of friendship 
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in his dealings with the insured, he 
has already found that the initial 
tenseness has left the negotiations. 
Now a failure to agree simply be- 
comes a friendly difference of opin- 
ion that can either be resolved ac- 
cording to the facts or compromised 
in a mutual spirit of cooperation to- 
ward the end each is seeking. 

For instance, the adjuster has al- 
ready explained the operation of the 
coinsurance clause as it applies to 
the insured’s claim. He is now fully 
aware of its effects. The claim man 
does not now spring a penalty on 
him as a grand reward for his hon- 
esty, for it is now possible to discuss 
values and loss with complete knowl- 
edge that the claimant is aware of 
the consequences of these discus- 
sions and his decisions. By now he 
may have even had time to accustom 
himself to the fact that his failure 
to purchase sufficient protection is 
going to cost him a sizeable unin- 
sured loss. He’s had time to check 
with others and find out that this is 
now unavoidable, so he’s prepared 
to take his loss and still feel that 
he has been treated fairly. Thus the 
loss was actually closed during the 
approach and preliminary pro- 
cedure. All that remains is to agree 
upon the amount in dollars and 
cents. 

Now the adjuster has his last 
chance to convince the claimant of 
his honesty as well as that of his 
company. This is where he can 
cement the confidence that assures 
the company and the agent of this 
customer’s continued patronage and 
his word of mouth publicity for the 
insurance business—the most effec- 
tive advertising any of us can get. 
Here’s where one has to remember 
that no man living is capable of 
measuring in dollars and cents the 
exact amount of an insured loss. 
The words “actual cash value” now 
become extremely important. 

This is where the loss man be- 
comes an adjuster as well as a sales- 
man. Now he adjusts the differ- 
ences to a point where he is con- 
vinced that, on the evidence and 
proof available, he is compensating 
the insured for that burden of the 
loss which the company promised to 
pay when it assumed the risk under 
the terms of the policy. The final 
figure may not be an exact measure 
of the amount of loss, but it should 
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approximate it as closely as the com- 
bined efforts of the insured and the 
adjuster can determine the actual 
cash value. Once he and the insured 
have agreed upon this figure, the 
insured will probably say goodbye 
with an expression of appreciation 
for the help he has received. This 
is a good time to suggest that if he’s 
satisfied that he has received as fair 
an adjustment as possible, his agent 
will be glad to hear about it. 


Now don’t stop “selling”! Get 
the papers out promptly; don’t spoil 
the whole sale by becoming com- 
placent about it. See that you com 
plete the last act before you bring 
down the curtain. Get the claim 
paid as promptly as you can. Notify 
the agent immediately that the loss 
has been settled. If additional in- 
surance coverage is needed, this is 
the best time in the world for him 

(Continued on the next page) 








Loss Salesmanship—Continued 


to do his selling. When an adjuster 
has completed these final steps he 
will find that he has “sold” himself, 
the agency, and the company 

Here are a few cautions or situa- 
tions for the adjuster to avoid 

[f the insured is too upset to think 
intelligently on your first visit, don’t 
force yourself upon him or tell him 
all the things he must do. Be cour- 
teous, sympathize with his situation, 





assure him of your desire to assist 
him when he needs any help, give 
him your address and your home 
and office telephone numbers. Then 
leave and promptly advise the agent 
of your action. 

Don’t start your preliminary pro- 
cedure by asking direct questions 
one after the other until you've se- 
cured adjuster’s loss report informa- 
tion and enough for the preliminary 
report. Get all of this information 
from other reliable sources such as 
the agent, the fire department, and 
personal observation. In_ other 
words, refrain from asking ques- 
tions which may only serve to con- 
fuse the insured if he cannot answer. 

Don’t pick specific items out of a 
claim and argue without hope of 
agreement. Keep going until you’ve 
checked the whole schedule, but 
mark such items for reference later. 
If these differences are small and 
are balanced out elsewhere, you may 
never have to refer to them. 


Don’t be picayunish! You may, 
by long discussion, be able to effect 
a twenty per cent reduction for an 
over-estimate. On the same claim 
the insured may be more readily 
agreeable to a thirty-five per cent 
depreciation instead of the normal 
fifteen per cent. The ultimate result 
of twenty plus fifteen is still thirty- 
five per cent, accomplished with one 
discussion instead of many. Don't 
multiply the number of points of 
difference between yourself and the 
insured unless you want him to think 
that you’re small-minded and diffi- 
cult to deal with. 

Don’t worry a point of discussion 
to death. As soon as you’ve made a 
point, drop it and don’t bring it up 
again. Overselling has complicated 
many adjustments. The adjuster 
who is guilty on this score is usually 
trying to exhibit his knowledge, but 
when he goes too far in this respect 
he merely succeeds in making the 
insured suspect that he’s trying to 
convince himself. 

Don’t become personal in your 
discussions ; above all, don’t refer to 
other people’s losses or insurance. 
To do so only serves to destroy the 
insured’s faith in your good judg- 
ment and engenders distrust. 

Whenever possible, refrain from 
the positive statement. Don’t say 
“Your roof has depreciated five per 
cent a year, or fifty per cent for ten 
years.” Obviously, you don’t know 
that much about that particular roof 
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or even roofs in general. Such 
standards are arbitrary and for guid- 
ance only. You'll be wise to make 
your point in an interrogatory man- 
ner such as, “Well, Mr. Wilkins, 
I know you don’t expect to receive 
a brand new roof for an old one. 
If your roof is ten years old, how 
much of the cost of a new one do 
you think we should pay you?” By 
inference you've already “sold” the 
insured on the matter of deprecia- 
tion, leaving the amount to be dis- 
cussed. 

Don’t make such strong  state- 
ments as, “You didn’t pay $300 for 
this coat” or “You didn’t receive 
this merchandise this week” even 
though they may be the obvious 
truth. Don’t make a liar out of the 
insured, but let him see that you're 
alert by such tactful observations as, 
“Mr. Wilkins, whoever made up this 
list must have put the wrong price 
on this coat” or “It looks as though 
the wrong price tag is attached to 
this coat.” In other words, don’t 
back a man into a corner by con- 
fronting him with a lie. Give him an 
opportunity to change his position 
without losing face. 

Finally, remember that you're 
“selling” yourself, the Bureau, the 
American Agency System, and the 
capital stock insurance business. 
Your success as an adjuster will de- 
pend upon how well you do so. 


Reprinted from ‘‘Know,” published by the 
General Adjustment Bureau. 


CALLS FOR SURVEY OF 
E.C. COVERAGE 


THERE IS AN OBVIOUS NEED for 
immediate extended coverage rate 
increases in the light of the hurri- 
cane record of 1954, Harry W. Mil- 
ler noted in his report to the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. He also advised 
a survey of the possibility of provid- 
ing coverage against the forces of 
wind-driven waves at a substantial 
rate level since such damage com- 
plicated loss adjustments after the 
storms and held the danger of pos- 
sible unsatisfactory public relations. 
Mr. Miller warned of the cata- 
strophic peril of any automatic ex- 
tension of policies to include such 
things as trees, shrubs, plants and 
lawns. 
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PART V—ACCOUNTING, FINANCE AND AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


QUESTION |. 


The “accounting cycle” may be 
thought of as including a sequence 
of bookkeeping procedures, begin- 
ing with financial transactions and 
ending with a post-closing trial bal- 
ance. The cycle is repeated in its 
entirety on an annual basis. If de- 
sired the cycle can be partially per- 
formed at more frequent intervals. 
(a) List in chronological order the 
procedures involved in the complete 
accounting cycle and explain the 
purpose of each step. (Assume the 
accrual basis of accounting is used.) 
(b) Indicate which steps of the 
cycle could be omitted for a cycle 
covering 1 month, or 3 months, 
rather than 1 year. (Assume the 
accrual basis of accounting is used.) 
(c) Would the “accounting cycle” 
be different if a fiscal year ending 
July 31 is used in place of the calen- 
dar year as the accounting period? 
Explain why or why not. 


Answer 


(a) The complete accounting cycle: 
1. Journalizing from basic docu- 
ments to record regular daily trans- 
actions in the journals. 

2. Posting from journals to the 
ledger accounts to summarize the 
effects of these transactions on each 
account. 

3. Preparation of work sheet in- 
cluding trial balance, adjustments, 
adjusted trial balance, income state- 
ment and halance sheet. 

4+. Journalizing and posting adjust- 
ing entries to allocate income and 
expense items between accounting 
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periods, to reflect year end values 
of items such as inventories, fixed 
assets, accrued and deferred items, 
etc., and to correct errors. 

5. Journalizing and posting closing 
entries to transfer balances from the 
nominal accounts (or temporary, or 
income accounts) through a profit 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers 
to the June 1953 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter 
examinations given by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers 
of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had 
a choice. 

It should also be mentioned 
that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent ap- 
plication of a candidate’s knowl- 
edge. 

Candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of 
direct preparation for the C.P. 
C.U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content 
of answers desired by the In- 
stitute, but they cannot be a sub- 
stitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of 
the Institute’s curriculum. 











and loss summary 
net worth account. 


account to the 


6. Preparation of post-closing trial 
balance from open accounts to prove 
accuracy of work previously done. 
7. * Preparation of balance sheet 
and statement of profit and loss. 

* These formal statements could be 
prepared any point after #3. 

(b) Steps that may be omitted for 
periods of less than a year: All steps 
after #2 may be omitted. However, 
if formal statements are desired step 
#3 must be completed. Step #4 
may be omitted or completed as de- 
sired. Step #5 should be omitted. 
(c) The accounting cycle for a fiscal 
year ending July 31 would not differ 
in any respect from a cycle for a 
calendar year because all seven steps 
are necessary for a complete cycle. 


QUESTIONS 2 AND 3. 


In a meeting on December 15, 
1952, the board of directors of the 
“X” Corporation declared a cash 
dividend of $.50 per share of com 
mon stock to holders of record as of 
December 31, 1952, payable Janu 
ary 10, 1953. In addition they de 
clared on the same date a dividend 
of one share of $100 par common 
stock for each 50 shares of common 
stock held of record at the close of 
business on December 26, 1952, to 
be issued December 31, 1952. The 
balance sheet of the “X” Corpora 
tion as of December 31, 1952, before 
giving effect to the above action of 
the board of «lirectors, appears as 
follows: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE “X” CORPORATION 
Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1952 


ISSETS 
Current assets 
LON ee ee ee $163,000 
Popes receivable: i665. iccec. ccs sees 420,000 
DIGGS WEOEIWEING ook cc eicbe ceaciecccers 52,000 
MRI oes ak sGh) ones baGeinsews 387,009 
PEORIA “ERPENIES. 6c iiccccdaceseccsen 19,000 
Total current assets .......ccccccescccccccs $1,041,000 
Investments 
Stock in subsidiary companies .................. 100,000 
Plant and equipment 
Sree ho ek Cam ci fi 46,000 
NT ROME Oe i banda sanw ed des aie 723,000 
Machinery (net) .......... 556,000 
Motor equipment (net) ...... 23,000 
Total plant and equipment ................. 1,348,000 
Intangible assets 
eS ee at oP 187,000 
Organization cost ..... seen oa 3,000 190,000 
Other assets 
Land held for expansion ...............eeeeeees 17,000 
Total assets .......c..ccccccccccccccces $2,696,000 


LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities 











Accounts payable ....62%s0; $389,000 
NOUS PESADIE ow csecccnets 250,000 
ACCTUGE SAREE. 6c ccc cissvces 75,000 
Total: cartent 1isBintits: ooo ccececcs vac $714,000 
Fixed liabilities 
EGE DUNO. 6550's 6.550 Kecas's 700,000 
Less unamortized 
hond Giscount .....6...6<. 12,000 688,000 
Stockholder’s equity 
Common stock—Par $100 
Authorized 20,000 shrs. 
Unissued .... 10,200 shrs. 
Outstanding 9,800 shrs. $980,000 
aE INR ios one covaties sae cavers 62,000 
Retained earnings 
| Ee ne Eee ee eee 124,000 
Restricted : 
For contingencies ....... 100,000 
For plant additions ..... 28,000 252,000 
Total stockholders’ equity ................ 1,294,000 
Total liabilities and net worth ............ $2,696,000 
(a) Prepare the journal entries 


necessary to record the action of the 
board of directors in their meeting 
of 12/15/52. 
(b) Compute (to nearest dollar) 
the book value of each share of com- 
mon stock : 

On December 31, before giving 


‘, 
PUCCE thar Bile effect to the action of the board of 
“re directors. 





NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


pringlield ar. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


2. On December 31, after giving ef- 
fect to the cash dividend but before 
considering the stock dividend. 

3. On December 31, after giving ef- 
fect to the cash dividend and after 
issuing the stock dividend. 

(c) The net earnings of the com- 
pany for 1952, before giving effect 
to the dividends, were $93,400, net 
sales were $12,596,000, cost of goods 
sold was $9,824,880. 

By use of the figures in the bal- 
ance sheet given above for Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, before giving effect to 
the actions of the board of directors, 
compute (to nearest whole num- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS ber) : 
1. Percentage of Gross Profit for 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 1 952. 
2. Turnover in number of days for 
inventory. 
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3. Total Expenses for 1952. 

(d) Insofar as analysis of financial 
statements is concerned, explain 
briefly the significance of each of 
the items you have computed in your 
answer to part (c) of this question. 


Answer 


(a) Journal entries to record action 

of board of directors: 

1. Retained earnings. $4,900 | 
Dividends payable $4,900 

Entry #1 is to record cash divi- 
dend of $.50 per share declared 
12/15/52 payable to holders of rec- 
ord as of 12/31/52. (However, if 
action of the board of directors was 
interpreted to mean that the divi- 
.dend would also be paid on the 
shares received as stock dividend, 
the following entry would be re- 
quired : 

Retained earnings ... $4,998 
Dividends payable 

2. Retained earnings. $19,600 
Stock dividend payable .. $19,600 

Entry #2 is to record stock divi- 
dend of one share of common stock 
for each 50 shares held of record 
12/26/52. 

(b) Book value of each share in 
each of the indicated cases: 

In all cases book value per share 
of stock equals the net worth divided 
by the number of shares of stock 
outstanding. Thus, 

1. $1,294,000 (net worth) ~ 9,800 
(shares outstanding ) = $132.04 

2. $1,294,000 less $4,900 (net 
worth) ~— 9,800 (shares outstand- 
ing) = $131.54 

If alternate solution of (a) 1 was 
used: $1,294,000 less $4,998 (net 
worth) + 9,800 shares outstanding- 
ing) == SISESS: 

3. $1,294,000 less $4,900 (net 
worth) — 9,800 + 196 (shares out- 
standing ) = $128.96 

If alternate solution of (a) 1 was 
used: $1,294,000 less 4,998 (net 
worth ) + 9,800 + 196 (shares out- 
standing = $128.95 
(c) 1. Percentage of Gross Profit 
for 1952: 

Net sales $12,596,000 
Less cost of goods 

sold 8,824,880 
Gross profit $ 2,771,120 
Gross profit percentage equals gross 
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profit $2,771,120 divided by net 
sales $12,596,000 = 22%. 

2. Inventory turnover in number of 
days equals inventory $387,000 di- 
vided ‘by cost of goods sold $9,824,- 
880 times 365 days = 14.6 days. 
Note: A more accurate turnover 
could be computed by using average 
inventory ; however, the opening in- 
ventory value was not supplied. 

3. Total Expenses for 1952 

Gross profit S 2771520 
Less net profit 


Total operating 
expenses 
Add cost of goods 
sold 9,824,880 


Total expenses for 


$12,502,600 
Note: Either “total operating ex- 
penses”’ or “total expenses” was ac- 
cepted as the correct answer. 
(d) Significance of each item com- 
puted in part (c): 
1. Percentage of gross profit indi- 
cates the average profit from each 
dollar of sales before deducting the 
operating expenses. This ratio per- 
mits the business man to compare 
his gross profit margin with that of 
other firms in the same industry or 
with prior years on his own enter- 
prise. It is a guide to both the ade- 
quacy of his selling price and the 
efficiency of his buying of mer- 
chandise (in a mercantile type of 
business ) or the efficiency of his pro- 
duction (in a manufacturing enter- 
prise ). 
2. Inventory turnover indicates how 
many days normal sales on the aver- 
age will be required to dispose of the 
inventory on hand. It permits man- 
agement to judge whether he has too 
little inventory (in which case he 
may lose sales), or too much inven- 
tory, (in which case he has exces- 
sive capital tied up in inventory and 
may suffer losses due to stock de- 
terioration or excessive handling, 
storage and insurance charges). 
3. Total expense as a lump sum fig- 
ure has very little significance. In or- 
der to be utilized in the formation of 
managerial policies, a breakdown 
would be necessary both by major 
classifications such as selling, admin- 
istrative and financial, and by indi- 
vidual expense items. Only then 
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could an analysis of the expenses be 
made in order to effect economies 
to maximize profits in later periods. 


QUESTION 4. 


Loan expansion of commercial 
banks was substantial in 1952, 

Additional reserves became neces- 
sary as a result of this expansion in 
loans so member banks increased 
significantly their borrowings at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Since bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve is 
only a temporary means of adjusting 
a bank’s reserve position, the in- 
crease in such borrowing exerted a 
restraining influence on monetary 
expansion. 
(a) Explain carefully how loan ex- 
pansion gives rise to a need for addi- 
tional commercial bank reserves. 
(b) Could Federal Reserve open 
market operations supply an increase 
in member bank reserves to meet the 
above-mentioned additional reserve 
requirements? If so, how? If not, 
why not? What is the function(s) 
of these required bank reserves? 
(c) Why is commercial bank bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve 
only a temporary means of adjusting 
a bank’s reserve position and how is 
such borrowing supposed to exert a 
restraining influence on monetary 
expansion ? 


Answer 


(a) When a _ commercial bank 
makes a loan the funds are made 
available to the borrower in the form 
of demand deposits. These funds 
may be permitted to remain on de- 
posit or drawn by check in which 
case they become increased deposits 
in some other bank. In either case, 
there is an increase in deposits of 
the banking system. Banks are re- 
quired to maintain a reserve with 
the Federal Reserve Bank equal to 
a stated percentage of total de- 
posits. Therefore, an increase in 
deposits caused by loans would re- 
quire a proportionate increase in the 
amount of reserves kept with the 
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fine old company as Dubuque 
F. & M. Dubuque’s multiple 
line facilities have recently 
been expanded— greatly 
increasing your opportunities 
for pleasant profits. Ask us 
for the interesting details. 
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Federal Reserve Bank. 

(b) Yes. The Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee can direct 
purchases of securities from banks 
or other owners and make payment 
by a check drawn on the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. These checks are sub- 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


sequently received either directly or 
by deposit from member banks. The 
member bank can then deposit the 
check with the Federal Reserve 
Bank thereby increasing the reserves 
of the member bank. 

The primary function of the re- 
quired bank reserves is to provide 
a means of controlling the expansion 
of deposits of individual banks and 
the banking system as a whole, and 
regulating the supply of money in 
relation to the needs of the national 
economy. 
from the Federal 
Reserve Bank is only a temporary 
solution because such loans are made 
usually through rediscounting short 
term commercial paper. As this com- 
mercial paper matures the banks 
must curb their lending or find some 
equivalent substitute in order to buy 
back the notes. Member banks are 
expected to use the rediscount privi- 
lege only for the time necessary to 
adjust their loan position. This bor- 
rowing exerts a restraining influence 


(c) Borrowing 


on monetary expansion because 
member banks dislike remaining in 
debt to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The rediscount rate, although of sec- 
ondary importance, can also be 
raised if necessary to make con- 
tinued lending under such circum- 
stances much less profitable to the 
banks. 


QUESTION 5. 


Although the aggregate public 
debt has not declined since 1946, the 
distribution of its ownership has un- 
dergone vast change. For example, 
commercial banks and _ insurance 
companies have made substantial re- 
ductions in their holdings of govern- 
ment securities while public and pri- 
vate trust and security funds (social 
security investment accounts, state 
and municipal retirement funds, and 
private pension funds) have been 
the major buyers. 

(a) To what extent has public debt 
management been responsible for 
this shift in ownership? Be specific. 
(b) Do you regard this kind of 
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change in ownership as an inflation- 
ary or deflationary factor in our 
economy? Explain fully the reasons 
for your answer. 

(c) Does the shift of 
mentioned above give any assurance 
that private industry will be able to 
do its financing on more favorable 
terms? Give reasons for your an 
swer. 


ownership 


Answer 


(a) The public debt management 
policy of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment has, through the 
of the Federal Bank, 
pegged the price of This 
permitted the issuance of low inter 
est rate bonds throughout the period 
of 1946 to 1951. During this period 
banks and insurance companies sold 
their government bonds as 
tunities for more profitable 
ments presented themselves. Banks 
also were uncertain of the true value 
of government bonds because of the 
pegging and feared losses might be 
sustained should the peg be re- 
moved. On the other hand, public 
and private trust funds were inter- 
ested more in safety than in large 
earnings and did not fear losses be- 
cause it was their intention to hold 
the government securities until ma- 
turity. These funds also were tre- 
mendously increased during this 
period and therefore had greater 
sums to invest in government securi- 
ties. The Treasury Department also 
encouraged this shift by offering 
long term bonds tailored to the 
needs of trust funds and to a lesser 
extent by offering series of bonds 
which were restricted against pur- 
chase by banks. 

(b) This shift was deflationary. 
Banks may use the government secu- 
rities as federal reserve bank re- 
serves and thus increase the loan 
potential. The shift of ownership 
to trust funds which have long run 
interests and are not apt to use their 
assets in an inflationary manner 
would be deflationary. These trust 
funds, in purchasing the government 
securities, withdrew deposits from 
the banks thereby forcing the banks 
to contract their loan positions and 
thus contracting the national mone- 
tary supply. Finally, the shift in 
ownership permitted the govern- 
ment to discontinue pegging and 
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open market operations, both of 
which were inflationary. 

(c) This shift in ownership gives 
no assurance that private industry 
will be able to do its financing on 
more favorable terms. While bank 
and insurance companies may have 
additional funds to lend to private 
industry, as a result of the sale of 
government securities, there is no 
assurance that they will not use such 
funds for other purposes such as 
loans for consumers’ durable goods, 
purchases and mortgages, or they 
may wish to increase their cash or 
reserve positions. Insofar as_ the 
shift was deflationary to our whole 
economic system, money would be 
less plentiful and interest rates 
higher for loans to industry. 


QUESTION 6. 


Consumer credit outstanding in 
creased substantially in 1952 and by 
many persons is regarded as exces- 
sive. Among other things, this in- 
crease has been attributed to the ris- 


ing level of personal income, the 


elimination of Regulation W, and 
the mild recovery in consumer buy- 
ing of durables following the pre- 
vious year’s slump. 

(a) Do you believe the rising level 
of personal income can be considered 
to. be a factor in increasing the use 
of consumer credit? If so, explain 
why ; if not, explain why not. 

(b) Do you believe the elimination 
of Regulation W increased the use 
of consumer credit? Why? Your 
answer must include the main pro- 
visions of Regulation W and the 
identity of the agency responsible for 
its administration. 


Answer 


(a) The rising level of personal in- 
come can be an important factor in 
the increased use of consumer credit. 
sorrowing by individuals for pur- 
chase of consumers’ durable goods is 
greatly influenced by the individual’s 
expectation of future earnings. A 
rising level of income causes the in- 
dividual to feel that he will be able 
to repay such loans with ease. Lend- 
ing agencies tend to maintain a much 
more liberal lending policy in the 
face of rising income. A rising level 
of personal income means a rising 
standard of living with greater sup- 
ply and demand for consumers’ 
durables which are largely purchased 
through use of consumer credit. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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(b) Regulation W, administered by 
the Federal Reserve Board, regu- 
lated consumer credit by specify- 
ing minimum down payments on 
many consumers’ durable items and 
by limiting the period in which the 
balance could be liquidated. Its 
elimination caused many industries, 
facing decreased volume of sales, to 
lower the down payment and extend 
the payment period. The result was 
an increase in the use of consumer 
credit but to a considerably 
extent than was anticipated. 


lesser 
The 
rising income level and high em- 
ployment would undoubtedly have 
caused an increase in 
loans even if 
been continued. 


consumers’ 
Regulation W _ had 


(to be continued ) 


ASSIGNED RISK EXPERIENCE 


THE POOR EXPERIENCE suffered on 
automobile assigned risks is graphi- 
cally illustrated by a compilation pre- 
pared by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters which shows 
an incurred ratio to earned 
premiums for the forty-eight states 
and Hawaii of 92.8% for bodily in- 


loss 


jury and 77.1% for property dam- 
age on policy years through 1952. 
The loss ratios, including only allo- 
cated claim adjustment expense, ex- 
ceeded 100% in Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Texas and 
bodily injury and 
South Dakota and Texas on prop- 
erty damage. Earned bodily injury 
premiums exceeded $50 million and 
property damage topped $25 million. 


Wisconsin on 


THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


VARIOUS ASPECTS OF INSURANCE 
and insurance investigations are now 
being considered by some national 
political strategists as popular po- 
litical issues, Maurice G. Herndon 
warned a recent executive committee 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Many thou- 
sands of letters of complaint, “by 
no means confined to the health and 
accident segment of our industry,” 
have been received in Washington, 
Mr. Herndon, the Washington rep- 
resentative of the association re- 
ported. He suggested a program for 
the defense of state regulation as 
follows: (1) Remind state com- 
missioners that it is how dynami- 
cally state laws are enforced not the 
number of those laws which seems to 
count most with Federal law en- 
forcement agencies and the Con- 
(2) Work for the constant 
review, modernization and strength- 
ening of state insurance laws where 
necessary ; (3) Agents and their as- 
sociations should frequently review 
their operations to be certain they 
comply with the changing times and 
laws; (4) If insurance becomes a 
political issue agents should par- 
ticipate more dynamically in the po- 
litical picture. Mr. Herndon sug- 
gested, “know your legislators” as 


gress; 


a possible motto to guide agents. 


NAMED EASTERN EDITOR 


FRANK W. MAXWELL, for the 
past two years associated with the 
advertising department of Good 
Housekeeping and previously with 
King Features Syndicate, in New 
York City, has been appointed east- 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


- o%e 
ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


REINSURANCE 


ern editor and advertising director 
for The Insurance Field Company, 
publishers of national insurance 
news magazines at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

He will be located at the New 
York office, Suite 1310, 116 John 
Street, and will have charge of pub- 
lication operations for the company 
throughout the eastern seaboard 
territory. He succeeds the late John 
Willenbrock and the late Russell H. 
Rhodes. 


F.1T.C. CHARGES 


THE AMERICAN LIFE AND ACCI- 
DENT Insurance Company, the Auto- 
mobile Owners Safety Insurance 
Company and the Southern National 
Insurance Company, three of the 
seventeen accident and health com- 
panies cited by the Federal Trade 
Commission for false and mislead- 
ing advertising, have filed answers 
to the charges. They have moved for 
a dismissal of the charges on the 
grounds that they are adequately 
regulated by the various state insur- 
ance departments and that the 
F.T.C. has no jurisdiction in the 
matter. Four other companies have 
answered the charges and the other 
ten have received an extension of 
time. 

In an address before the South 
Bend Chamber of Commerce, Lowell 
B. Mason, senior member of the 
‘ederal Trade Commission, stated 
that the Commission will  un- 
doubtedly issue more complaints 
similar to the recent ones against 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies. He based this upon his be- 
lief that where a particular situation 
exists in a group of companies, com- 
petitive forces impel the adoption of 
similar practices by the other com- 
panies in the industry. He suggested 
that the companies petition for a 
trade practice conference to set up 
standards and criteria. 

Eugene M. Thore, general counsel 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, in an address to the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in New 
York last month cautioned that liti- 
gation over the Commission’s juris- 
diction might lead to changes in the 
McCarran Act which places the 
regulation of insurance under state 
jurisdiction. 
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Comprehensive Personal Liability In- 
surance—Cost of Complying with 
Injunction against Wrongful Injury as 
Damages for Injury to or Destruction 
of Property. 


Desrochers v. New York Casualty 
Co. (New Hampshire, 1954) 106 A. 
2d 196. 


The insureds held a personal lia- 
bility policy with New York Casu- 
alty Company. They re-graded some 
marshy land which they owned and 
in doing so obstructed a culvert and 
as a result their neighbors’ land was 
flooded. 

The neighbors sued the insureds 
for damages caused by the flooding 
and also for a mandatory injunction 
requiring removal of the obstruction 
causing the periodic flooding. 

New York Casualty Company de- 
fended this suit against its insureds. 
A judgment for $200 damages and 
costs was entered against the in- 
sureds, and the insureds were 
ordered to restore the natural flow 
of waters, which involved consider- 
able expense. The insurance com- 
pany paid into court the $200 dam- 
ages and an amount to cover the 
court costs, but refused to pay any 
part of the insureds’ expense in again 
grading their property so as to com- 
ply with the court’s decree. 

Thereupon the insureds filed suit 
for a declaratory judgment against 
the casualty company, claiming an 
obligation under the liability policy 
to pay insureds’ expenses in return- 
ing their property to a condition 
where it would not cause damage 
from flooding. 

The trial court entered judgment 
for the insureds, requiring the in- 
surer to bear the reasonable expense 
of complying with the court’s order 
requiring elimination of the condi- 
tion causing damage by flooding of 
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the property of the insureds’ neigh- 
bors. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire, the judgment 
against the insurer was reversed. 

The decision turned on whether or 
not the cost of restoring the natural 
drainage on the insureds’ property 
was payable “as damages.” It was 
that the came 
within the language: “sums which 
the insured shall become legally ob- 
ligated to pay *** because of injury 
to *** property.” 

The New Hampshire Supreme 
Court poimted out that even if this 
expense could be considered as pay- 
ment of damages in advance, the 
insurer would still not be liable be- 
cause it had no obligation to pay 
damages except those which accrued 
during the time the policy was in 
force. 

Another point which was thought 
to be very persuasive, involved the 
lack of relation between the cost of 
restoring the original drainage con- 
dition and the amount of possible 
future damage. “In short,” said the 


conceded expense 


court, “the expense of complying 
with the order” (to restore the origi- 
nal drainage) “is neither a sum 
which the insured is obligated to pay 
as damages, nor is it in any real 
sense equivalent thereto.” 


Fire Insurance—Measure of Loss 
where City Ordinance Prevented Re- 
pair and Use of Apartment House 
Damaged by Fire. 


Weinstein v. Commerce Ins. Co. 
(Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, 1954) 82 S.E. 2d 477. 


Under the Alexandria, Va. zon- 
ing ordinance, the insured’s apart- 
ment house was a non-conforming 
use, because the zone in question was 


restricted to single family dwellings 
and boarding houses. 

The insured held three fire policies 
totaling $26,800, when the apart- 
ment house was damaged by fire. 
The parties agreed that the cost of 
repairing the building to its previous 
physical condition was $8,745.24. 

The fire policies were in the form 
required by the Virginia statute 
which was said by the Court to be 
the same form as the 1943 New York 
Standard Policy in the relevant re- 
spects. 

However, the insured, after the 
fire, was refused permission by the 
city to repair the building for use as 
an apartment house, and thereupon 
claimed further loss against the in- 
surers, claiming a total loss of the 
value of the building as an apartment 
house, and claiming it would be im- 
practical to use the building for any 
other purpose. 

Insured sued as for a total loss, 
but the trial court gave judgment for 
only the amount agreed upon as the 
cost of repairing the building. In- 
sured then appealed to Virginia's 
highest court. 

On the appeal, the Court said the 
“case is one of first impression in 
Virginia,” but found that the policy 
language limiting the liability of the 
insurers to the cost of repair or re- 
placement was clear and unambigu- 
ous, 

The Court adopted the reasoning 
of the decisions in other states and 
pointed out that such decisions as 
would appear to 
sured’s claims 


support the in 
were either decided 
under valued policy 
volved different policy provisions, or 
involved different facts. 


laws, or in- 


The Court placed the Virginia law 
on this subject in line with decisions 
{ Continue 
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in Massachusetts, New York, West 
Virginia, and Washington. 


Fire and Extended Coverage Policy— 
Damage to Building Caused by Vehi- 
cles—Exclusion of “Owned or Oper- 
ated" Vehicles—Restricted Definition 
of Word “Operated.” 
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Scranton v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
(Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, 1954) 105 A. 2d 780. 


The insured’s fire and extended 
coverage policy covered direct loss 
from damage to the insured building 
caused by motor vehicles. Damage 
to the insured property resulted from 
the operation of an automobile driven 
by insured’s employee and agent, 
Charles St. Pierre. The insurer re- 
fused payment of the loss on the 
ground that the damage was caused 
by a “vehicle owned or operated by 
the insured.” 

The insured sued and won the 
point in the trial court, and the in- 
surer appealed. 

The high court of Connecticut 
stated the question to be whether or 
not “operated by the insured” meant 
operated personally or included op- 
eration by an employee or agent. 

The Connecticut court did not find, 
or at least did not cite, any prece- 
dent, but founded its decision on 
general rules. The Court stated that 
where the policy is ambiguous the in- 
terpretation favoring the insured 
will be adopted. Further, the insurer 
could have added language to the 
policy so as to expressly exclude 
damage from operation of a vehicle 
by an employee or agent of the in- 
sured. The Court also relied upon 
the fact that such additional language 
had been included in the policy of 
another insurer. 

The Court concluded: “As used 
in the context, the word ‘operated’ 
means ‘to have personally controlled 
the movement of the vehicle.’’ 
Therefore, the decision permitting 
the insured to recover for the dam- 
age so caused was upheld. 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 
REVISED RATES AND RULES for 
automobile physical damage cover- 
ages filed by the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association in 
Kentucky and Tennessee were ap- 
proved effective December 6. The 
Kentucky revisions apply to private 
passenger automobiles only and are 
estimated to represent an annual sav- 
ing of $565,000 for policyholders. 
The Tennessee changes apply to both 
private passenger and commercial 
vehicles and will result in an esti- 
mated annual saving of $820,000 for 
policyholders. 


FIRE FILING 


A COMPLETELY REVISED minimum 
fire insurance rate book has been 
filed by the New Hampshire Board 
of Underwriters effective on Janu 
ary 1. It will result in reduced rates 
for private dwellings and most mul 
tiple dwellings. 


W. C. RATE INCREASE 


NEW WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
rates were approved in Rhode Island 
effective December 1. The new rates 
are 6.9% higher than the present 
rates except for a number of classi- 
fications for which an important pro- 
portion of the losses is under the 
United States lLongshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
rather than the state act. lor these 
the rate revisions 
range from no increase to a 5.6% 
increase. 


classifications 


The higher rates result 
solely from the increases in benefits 
prescribed by the new Rhode Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Law 
which became effective November 1. 


LIABILITY RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED BODILY INJURY liability 
rates for manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ liability and owners’ land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability area and 
frontage classifications filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
were approved effective November 
24 in Indiana and 
West \irginia. 


December 8 in 
In Indiana M. and 
C. rates were reduced 24.8% 
the new filing while O. L. 
rates were increased 33.3%. 


under 
and T. 
On the 
average rates in West Virginia were 
reduced 7.5% with M. and C. rates 
reduced 25% and O. L 
increased 8.8%. 


classifications 


.and T. rates 
Revisions on these 

have been ap- 
proved in thirty-nine states and the 
ED. 66: &. 

Revised bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability rates and mini- 
mum premiums for garage risks 
written on the payroll basis where 
coverage is included for the opera- 
tion of garage owned cars, filed by 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, were approved in Tennessee 
effective December 1. Under the re- 
vision rates are increased an aver- 
age of 25% for the state. 


now 
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“Financial Security 


Is Based On Savings...’ 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 


President 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


,..and the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds through the 


Payroll Savings Plan is one of the easiest ways for any 


individual to save for economic security.” 


If you agree with Mr. Homer that “. .. the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan is one of the easiest ways to save for economic 
security.” — 

If you believe with millions of other Americans that 


there is no safer investment than U.S. Savings Bonds— 


Why not take a really personal interest in your erh- 
ployees and your Payroll Savings Plan? 
Pick up the phone, now, and ask the man in charge 
of your Payroll Savings Plan three questions: 
e How many of your employees are enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 
e@ What is the percentage of employee participa- 


tion? 


e When did your company last conduct a person- 


. . nan? 
to-person canvass! 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Plan... 


canvass in the past two years (or if you do not have the 


if you have not conducted a person-to-person 


Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or write to Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You will hear promptly from your State 
Director, U.S. Treasury Department who will be glad 
to help you conduct a person-to-person canvass that 
will put an application blank in the hands of every 
employee. That is all you have to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They want to save for their economic 


security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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As Simple As ABC 


My FRIEND Is ONE of those fabulous 
individuals who everything 
well. He is rich. He 


does 


He is famous. 


ing had taught him. And his answer 
delighted me, for he said: 

“The main thing is that selling is 
as simple as ABC.” 

“What is the A; what is the B; 





Awd How Is 
/T FOR 
SLEEDING ? 





is one of America’s greatest sales- 
men. Many persons regard him with 
awe. 


But he is as simple today, at sixty, 
as he was when he was just starting 
in as a salesman forty years ago. 
And I see a relationship between this 
simplicity and his success, for one 
of the keys to greatness in salesman- 
ship is merely—simplicity. 

The other day I got him to talk- 
ing. I asked him to outline for me, 
if he would, what forty years in sell- 
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what is the C?” I asked. 
“Tl tell you.” 


And he did. 


The “A” of the formula, said he, 
is to get the prospect to talking. He 
believes, as I do, that more prospects 
sell themselves by their own words 
than are sold by any salesman by 
his. So he contrives to get the pros- 
pect to talking. How? By asking 
questions. By discussing prospect’s 
needs. By being friendly. By learn- 
ing their interests. 


“What is the B in your formula?” 


“This—be agreeable,” said he. 
“For if you are agreeable, if you 
are helpful and pleasant, your pros- 
pect will like you. And liking you 
makes buying from you much easier. 


Making a Point 


“T have always made it a point to 
avoid broad claims, and instead of 
telling any prospect anything, I sug- 
gest. I black out my personal opin- 
ions—of what interest are they to a 
man who is so much interested in his 
own? So he and I talk about those.” 

He made a point about being 
agreeable that I believe is very im- 
portant. 

“Sell at your prospect’s pace,” is 
this point. And that usually, says he, 
means slow down. Many salesmen 
could profit by that process of slow- 
ing down. Fast thinkers, they are 
miles ahead of the prospect at all 
stages of the sale. And wonder why 
they didn’t close it. 

Finally came the “C” in the ABC 
formula : 


Get Together 


“It consists of getting together, 
and I think is one of the most im- 
portant, but overlooked, phases of 
salesmanship,” said my friend, who 
explained : 


“You must get together or you 
make no sale. Welcome any objec- 
tion; it shows what you must do or 
say to get together with your man.” 

He told me that all his life he has 
not feared objections; he has wel- 
comed them. To find out the real 
objection he asks “Why?” He 
makes it a point to meet the objec- 
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Selling Parade—Continued 


tion half-way, admitting its validity 
—but answering it with strong facts. 

I don’t know how you feel about 
it, but to me there is a whole course 
in salesmanship in these few words 
and thoughts of this topflight sales- 
man. 


Just One More Call 


ONE OF THE NATION’S BEST sales- 
men, William L. Peck, of Greene, 
New York, told me this anecdote to 
illustrate the importance of making 
one more call before knocking off for 
the day: 

“It was Friday afternoon. A good 
many salesmen begin to taper off. 
3ut to create the right impression 
on a new salesman | was breaking 
in, I decided to make one more call 
that day. 

“The prospect was an old cus- 
tomer, but I suspected he needed 
more equipment. He was out when 
we called, so we took advantage of 
our waiting time to make a survey 
of the premises. As I suspected, he 
needed more equipment. 


“Before the manager could re- 
turn, we had to leave to catch a 
plane, so I wrote out my recom- 
mendation longhand, and a quota- 
tion, and asked him to send me the 
order I couldn’t wait for. 

“On Monday when I got back to 
my desk, right on top of the pile, 
was the order | had asked for on 
Friday! 

“The moral: always make that 
last call.” 


Play It Straight 


IT SEEMS TO ME that, in an at- 
tempt to be what they think is in- 
teresting or original, salesmen often 
go so far afield they defeat the pur- 
pose of their sales talk, which should 
always be to show the prospect 
exactly what he will get from the 
goods. 

This was pointed up a few weeks 
ago in a cartoon, which showed a 
salesman jumping on a mattress to 
prove something or other, while the 
prospect was asking, “And how is it 
for sleeping ?”’ 


It pays to “play it straight,” by 
telling the prospect exactly what he 
will get from your goods, in terms 
of profit, or satisfaction, or comfort, 
or whatever else is your main selling 
motive. 


How to Have Tact 


For A MAN WHO HAS WRITTEN on 
the same subject so many 
Grenville Kleiser has amazing ability 
to make whatever he sound 
fresh, and and interesting. 
Hear him on how to develop tact: 


years, 


Says 


new, 


“1. Accord the 
all men. 
“2. Refuse to indulge in personal- 


ities. 


utmost courtesy to 


3. Give deference to the feelings of 
others. 
“4. Avoid all feeling of resentment. 
cg Try to see from the other per- 
son’s viewpoint. 
“6. Observe and study the ways of 
tactful men.” 

In these six points there is much 
a salesman can use. 
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COMP ANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WEST VIRGINIA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLO2ZADO0 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 





FLORIDA 




















HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


TEXAS 


CANADA 











Central Underwriters 


4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 








U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 
931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 














LOUISIANA 


William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 











Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 1901 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 





J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

















REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, ING. 


Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











MONTANA 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun pak oun ind Brokers Montreal 


Insurance A. Reinsurance 
ices at 


a Sey ier, we 


Stewart, Smith & Oo., ‘Limited, London, cciiinies 











H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 














NEW YORK 


UTAH 


TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 
Lioyd’s Agents 
REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 


1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 








Hoey, Evuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writinc Att Crasses or INsuRANCE 
Loca, anp Country Wipe 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


FARMERS CAN BE SEEN 


YoU ARE PROBABLY only fooling 
yourself if you’re using the stock 
excuse “farmers are always too busy 
to talk.” The farmer is just like any 
other businessman except that his 
office is out-of-doors. 

But unlike most businessmen, the 
farmer has days when, because of 
the weather, it is impossible for 
him to go about his business. Such 
days are certainly not the most 
pleasant times to make rural calls. 
However, if you are interested in 
getting the farmer’s business, make 
your calls when the weather forces 
him to stay indoors. 

—Cravens’ Dargon “Review” 


TWO KINDS OF PROSPECTS 


THERE ARE TWO OBVIOUS KINDS of 
prospects for any agent: the targets 
and the run-of-mill. The competition 
is pretty rough for the insurance 
of the biggest companies and the 
richest men. Personal business is the 
backbone of many an agency, and so 
it should be. The competition here 
isn’t really serious, though it’s true 
the mail order and cut-rate compa- 
nies are making real inroads. 

The type of prospect that many 
an agent fails to go after is the 
medium-sized business. In_ this 
group are the numerous _locally- 
owned units of America’s biggest 
businesses. Dealers in new and used 
cars, trucks and farm equipment, 
automotive repair shops of all kinds, 
gasoline stations and parking lots 
these are top grade prospects because 
they need so much insurance and 
they know it. Their liability is tre- 
mendous and their values are large. 
So when an agent gets one, the pre- 
miums run into thousands of dollars. 

Make your prospect list for your 
loeality from the classified section of 
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the telephone book. Check for the 
names of proprietors, presidents and 
managers so that you may personal- 
ize your first approach. The 
procedure is to pave the way for your 
call with at least one letter telling 
about your service. These risks are 
not simple to analyze, so perhaps it 
would be best to send only five letters 
a week, Send them on a Monday 
and then on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday call on the five. 


Agency Sales Bulletin, 
Security-Connecticut Companies 


| est 





PRIDE GOETH... 


Your prospect can be sold through 
his pride. Tell the accident and sick- 
ness prospect how lucky he is to be 
in good health and in a position to 
insure himself rather than sick or at 
the mercy of cold-blooded bureauc- 
racy. A good approach: "I think, 
judging by your obvious good health, 
that you can qualify for one of our 
accident and sickness policies." 


General's Review, 
General Accident, Fire & Life 











CHAIN REACTION! 


How CAN YOU TELL your direct mail 
“failures” really failed? Just be- 
cause your mailing piece didn’t make 
the prospect run to the ‘phone 
doesn’t mean it didn’t start a chain 
reaction that brought new business. 
Consistently bringing your name and 
profession before prospects causes 
them to talk about Maybe 
during a_ bridge somebody 
asks, “Who is a insurance 
agent?’ Your name is mentioned 
because you have made yourself 
known. Direct mail advertising that 
is consistent, honest, and positive 
must eventually produce sales. 


“General's Review” 
General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Co 


you. 
game 


LOC ya} 


AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
TALK about going after business 
aggressively ! 

During the recent Christmas shop- 
ping rush, we saw a very active 
Santa Claus performing outside a 
jewelry store. He stood near the 
door and, when parents approached 
with their children, he took the chil- 
dren by the hand or picked them up 

willing or unwilling—and steered 
them into the store to receive gifts. 

The parents had no choice but to 
follow. 

We cannot recommend high-pres- 
sure tactics such as this even though 
the sentimental aspect of giving 
Christmas gifts to children is in 
volved. On the other hand, we can- 
not condemn the idea too severel\ 
because this method of bringing in 
customers is almost It’s 
unlikely that many parents snatched 
their children from Santa’s arms or 
made their children return the gifts 
to the store. 


sure-fire. 


Insurance agents would do well 
to study their advertising campaigns 
in the light of good taste and the 
building of future good will. If your 
advertising smacks of coercion or 
“catches,” your prospects may take 
the attitude that “there really ain't no 
Santa Claus.” 

Ink-Link, American-Associ 


ited Casualty 


IMPRESSIVE SALES 


To EACH OF HIs business clients an 


agent issues an important-looking 
certificate that reads: “This is to 
certify that (client’s name) has his 
insurance written 
name). This 
placed with sound capital stock com 
panies that insure the 
American business and industry.” 
Some clients, impressed, framed and 
hung the certificates. 


with (agent's 


insurance has been 


cream of 


“The Marvlander” 
Marvland Casualty Co 
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Insurance Stock Trends- 








0 by 
April 
and a 
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PUBLISHED ... 


. . . With the aid and 
cooperation of the legal 
representatives of more 
than 900 insurance com- 
panies, BEST'S RECOM- 
MENDED INSURANCE 
ATTORNEYS (with Di- 
gest of Insurance Laws) 
is a reliable reference 
work of undoubted 
value. 


Every town of 1000 or 
more population (with 
two exceptions) is rep- 
resented together with 
hundreds of smaller 
towns. 

Certified by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Law 
Lists as complying with 
the rules and standards 
of the American Bar 
Association. 


% Change— 

1952-53 1953-54 
75,000 on 
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—————_—Y 
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240,000 to 
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declared during 
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Stock dividend 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Shares increased from 
,000,000 by sale of new 
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A CLAIM IN CHEHALIS? 


« « « and you need an adjuster or 
investigator? You'll find a cap 
able and thoroughly experienced 
one—recommended by insurance 
companies for satisfactory service 
and carefully investigated before 
listing—in BEST'S DIRECTORY 
OF ADJUSTERS AND _ INVESTI- 
GATORS. 
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This work is prepared in coopera 
tion with the insurance companies. 
Covers the United States, Canada 
and a partial list for Cuba, Mex 
and Central and South American 
countries. Also, complete list of 
claim department managers of in 
surance compan:ys. 
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BEST'S DIRECTORY OF AD 
JUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 
is the official directory of the 
National Association f 
pendent Insurance Adju 
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Accident ........ 
Fidelity & Guaranty. 


(Texas) 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC.., 
be 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


at 
raised shares from 


Fire 
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Providence Washington 


Seaboard Surety 
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HOME 0 
FIELD APP 


Aetna Ins. Group: Don F. Arenz 
special agent in St 
igent al 
ern section of 
agent R.A 
terred 


formerly 


Louis, is now state 


Rockford serving the northwest 
Illinois. He succeeds state 
Johnson who has be 


to Cincinnati, Ohio 


(rans 


Allstate: 


promotion 


George I Peal 
manager, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Chicago branch office 
William B 
manager 
motion 


formerly sales 


Vartin, formerly assistant sales 
has been appointed sales pro 
manager of the 
office replacing Mr. Peak 

Thomas - Vioshe) formerly, branch 
sales manager, has been appointed sales 
manager of the 
will 
state area. 

Edward Groweg has 
services manager of the 
office in Atlanta 
Paulson is now accounting division 
ager of the Southeastern 

Douglas R White 1S 
division manager of the Pacific Coast zone 
office in Menlo Park, Calif Thomas H 
Cole has been appointed accounting divi 
sion manager of the Charlotte, N. ( 
branch office. Royce V. Martin was ap 
pointed services manager of the Charlotte 
branch. John P. Foster has 
ferred to the property management 
of the Menlo Park, Calif 
E. Brown was named services manager of 
the Menlo Park branch. Ward P. Pohl, 
has been appointed assistant sales manage 
of the Dallas, Texas 
H. Cox was named 
Vancouver branch in Canada. Rob 1 
White has been named claim manager of 
the Vancouver branch 


Chicago branch 


midwest zone where he 


supervise sales operations in a 15 


been appointed 
Southeastern zone 
Georgia Homer I 
man 
JOM 

now opt rating 


been trans 
staff 


branch Jerome 


branch, while John 


sales manager of the 


America Fore Group: J/iomas Ih 
formerly assistant general 
been promoted to general 
the four fire companies at the 
loss department, 80 Maiden 
York. 


Booth, 
adjuster has 

idjuster of 
ofhice 
New 


home 
Lane 


American Associated Cos.: Harold I 
Shipmaker, formerly branch manager in 
Hartford for the American of Newark, has 
been appointed branch fire and 
manager in Hartford 


marine 


American Fidelity & Casualty: Luther 
H. Williams, formerly insurance 
commissioner with the Pennsylvania In 
surance Department, has been appointed 
assistant to the president of this 
pany and American Fidelity Fire 
ance Company of New York 


cde puty 


com 
Insur 


American Indemnity: 1. H. WWéingeit, 
formerly manager of the Kansas City 
branch office. has transferred to San 
Francisco as manager succeeding Leonard 


Newcomb, resigned, R. E. Merklin, special 
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agent in St. Louis, has been promoted to 
manager at Kansas City. Gaylord §. Good 
win, formerly field representative with the 
Norwich Union, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent at St. Louis to assist manager 
H. F. Ulrich in the supervision of the 
eastern Missouri-southern Illinois field. 


American Ins. Group: Acnneth W. Ed- 
gett, Jr., special agent, has been trans 
ferred from the Bultfalo field office to the 
Syracuse field office. Paul J. Mulvihill, 
special agent from the New Jersey field, 
will replace Mr. Edgett in Buffalo. 

John W. Dykes, Jr., special agent, has 
been transferred from Tampa, Florida to 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee where he replaces 
special agent Aenneth E. Erickson, re- 
signed. His office is located at 1349 Mon- 
roe Avenue, Memphis. 


American International Underwriters 
Corp.: David W. Stewart, Il, formerly 
special agent for the Maryland Casualty 
Company, has been appointed special 
agent in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania with the exception of the New 
York metropolitan area. 


American Surety: Verle C. Vermilion has 
been appointed special agent at the Kan- 
sas City branch office. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: Rol 
ert T. Norton is now manager of the 
brokerage department succeeding August 
Kiefer who has resigned. Mr. Norton 
formerly was in the new business and 
western departments and is under the 
supervision of Rudolf S. Christiansen, as 
sistant vice president in charge of the 
eastern division. 


Atlantic Cos.: Philip F. Ruth, formerly 
assistant secretary, has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the midwest 
division and will be in charge of the fire 
business in the midwest, under Robert M. 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
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FFICE AND 
OINTMENTS 


Perce, general manager of the midwest 
division. A. L. Merritt, Jr., formerly man- 
ager of the Portland, Oregon office, will 
replace Mr. Ruth as assistant 
serving under vice president 
Smiley. Frank Krueckel will be the new 
manager of the Portland office, and is 
transferring from the Seattle office. 


secretary 


Joseph H. 


Balboa: JVilliam F. Pickles has’ been 
elected assistant secretary. He was formerly 
superintendent of agencies. 


Blue Ridge: Jolin W. Rook, Jr., formerly 
field representative for North Carolina 
Fire Insurance Rating Bureau, has been 
appointed special agent for the 
North Carolina territory. He will sup 
plement the multiple line services of 
Dorman L. Williams, assistant secretary 
and manager of the hail department, and 
will headquarter at the Davis Building in 
Wilson 


eastern 


Boston: Jolin N. Blackman has been trans- 
ferred from Baltimore to the New York 
City branch office where he will be an 
assistant manager engaged in the produc 
tion and underwriting of marine lines of 
the Boston and Old Colony companies. 


Boylston Agency: Frank S. Young, for 
merly assistant vice president and service 
manager of industrial lines at the Amer- 
ican Liability Insurance Company in 
Boston, has been appointed director of 
the newly formed “Business Development 
Unit.” 


Canadian Cos.: The Agency Company of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed 
general agent for the territory of Utah 
and southern Idaho, for the Canadian 
Fire Insurance Company and the Cana 
dian Indemnity Company. Robert L. 
Salmon, Sr., is president of the general 
agency and R. L. Salmon, Jr., is vice 
president while Frank A. Hosick, Jr., is 
the secretary-treasurer. 


Darcy Claim Service: Odell B. Kelly, 
formerly in charge of the claim depart 
ment for the legal firm of Lamb, Webster 
& Jordan, has been appointed staff ad- 
juster. 


Dunlap Agency: Ainsley A. 
been appointed manager of the new 
agency office at Augusta, Maine located 
on Memorial Drive. The new office is an 
addition to the Auburn and Portland, 
Maine offices. 


Ball, Jr., has 


Employers Group: Henry S. Stone, for 
merly assistant resident manager of the 
New England department has been pro- 
moted to resident manager of the New 
England department. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Excess Covers: David Miller, Dzn., has 
been appointed vice president with super- 
vision over the development and _ utiliza- 
tion of continental European markets for 
excess and reinsurance. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Leonard T. Col- 
lins has joined the staff in the Boston 
branch office as special agent for casualty, 
surety and automobile lines for eastern 
Massachusetts. Mr. Collins will assist in- 
demnity manager Miles Leavitt. 

Illen F. Sullivan has been named spe- 
cial agent for casualty, surety and automo- 
bile lines for Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts southeastern area. He will be undet 
the supervision of Mr. Leavitt. 

Walter F. Brown has been named special 
agent for casualty, surety and automobile 
lines in western Pennsylvania where he 
will make his headquarters in the Pitts- 
burgh branch office. 

Walton J. Hunter is now special agent 
in charge of the North Coast field in 
California where he continues as a casu 
alty specialist responsible for the develop- 
ment of that line. 

John G. Green has been named marine 
special agent in the state of New York 
where he will work under the supervision 
of marine manager John J. 
Syracuse. 

Weston J. Durant is now marine repre- 
sentative in western New York state. He 
is assisted by Lorin Goulding in the 
Buffalo office. 


Rooney in 


General Adjustment Bureau: \/. F. Peter- 
son, formerly assistant general manager 
of the Rocky Mountain department, is 
now regional manager of the new Moun- 
tain division of the Pacific Coast depart 
ment which comprises territory formerly 
in the Rocky Mountain department serv 
icing the states of Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. Mr. Peterson will make 
his headquarters in Denver and will be 
under the supervision of Harry J. Boyle, 
general manager of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment at San Francisco. 


Glens Falls Group: James S. Hurry, re 
cently elected vice president, is being 
transferred from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco where he will assume the execu 
tive supervision of the Pacific Coast de 
partment in June succeeding retiring vice 
president R. H. Griffith. 


Hartford Accident 
Robert C. Robinson been advanced 
from the Madison, Wisconsin field office 
to the position of district engineer at the 
new Cleveland, Ohio, branch office. 


and 


Indemnity: 
has 


Hawkeye Security: Don Carson, formerly 
fieldman in northern Illinois, has been 
appointed fieldman for southeastern Lowa. 


Jerrell Claims Service: Henry Jerrell, 
Jr.. formerly branch manager of the 
Pueblo, Colorado branch of the Walter R. 
Zener Adjustment Company, has acquired 
sole ownership of this branch. 


Home: Robert L. Maxwell, formerly sec 
retary of the marine department, is now 
assistant vice president of the company. 


Lang, Frank & Associates: announces 
the change of its headquarters to One 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Llinois. 
The consulting firm now offers in addi- 
tion to regular services determination ol 
market potentials, review of branch of 
fice administration, development of sales 
management and market expansion pro 
grams, analysis of commission and other 
agency compensation plans, review of 
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selection, testing and training procedures, 
study of policy holder attitudes and buy- 
ing habits, control of agency office expense 
and market research 
types. 


Standard Cos.: 
CPCI formerly 
instruction 


studies of various 


Kenneth R. Rathert, 
responsible for courses, 
and administration of the 
training school insurance has been 
made office manager at the Detroit branch 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Com 
pany and its affiliate, Planet Insurance 
Company He succeeds EF. FE. Pritchard 
who has transterred to the 
office accounting department. 


classes 


been home 


Travelers: 7. Shad 
manager of the life 
agency 


Medlin, formerly 
accident and health 
department in the Richmond, 
Virginia branch office, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of 


the life, accident and health 


agencies in 
lines, 


~ HANDIPAK! 


ass’n notes 


American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion: The Marianas Finance Corporation 
of Guam, under president Joseph Flores 
have been appointed general agents of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company 
and will write fire 
inland marine, automobile, fidelity 
alien bonds, workmen's compensation, 
burglary, casualty 


typhoon, marine cargo 


ana 


The Osaka branch has moved its offices 
from No. 10 Koraibashi Higashi 
ku to the Konoike Building which is lo 
cated at No. 56 2-chome, Azuchi-machi 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan in the 
business section of the city 


' 
}-chome 


main 


Cont 
VC veG 








Association Notes—Continued 


H. I. Bartlett, vice president of the 
Boston Insurance Company, was elected 
trustee to replace the late D. C. Bowe rsock, 

Eric Arpert, formerly secretary-treasurer, 
and William F. Cushman, former secretary, 
were promoted to the office of assistant 
general manage! 


American Int'l Underwriters: Verne W. 
Huddleston, a senior underwriter in Chi- 
cago, has transferred to New York where 
he will be assistant to the public relations 
manager, W. W. Clement 


Bruce 
Mutual 


American Mutual Alliance: 5%. 
Black, president of the Liberty 


Insurance Co., has been elected president 
succeeding Lawrence D. Brill, president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoc. 
John A. Buxton (chairman of the board 
of directors of the Federated Mutual Im- 
plement & Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Co., Owatonna, Minn.) was elected vice 
president. H. G. Kemper (president of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., of 
Chicago) was appointed treasurer, H. F, 
Swanson of Chicago was appointed secre- 
tary, and general manager is Newell R. 
Johnson of Chicago. 

Automobile Underwriters Club of N. Y.: 
Frank H. Buck, assistant secretary of The 
American Insurance Company, has been 
elected president succeeding Donald A. 
Willis, assistant secretary of the Hanover 
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Fire Insurance Company. Other officers 
elected were vice president Michael T. 
Reilly (Aetna Fire Insurance Company); 
secretary J. A. Bantell (London & Lanca 
shire Group); and treasurer Fred C. Hoff- 
man (Royal Liverpool Group). 


Burglary and Glass Ins. Assoc. of N. Y.: 
The following officers have been electea 
to serve in 1955: president, Peter A. La- 
terza (Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. 
Co.); vice president, James G. Fay (At 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company); vice 
president, Edward R. Meyrer (Aetna Ins. 
Co.); secretary, Ethel J. Corbett (National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters); Ray 
McGarrigal, treasurer, (American Surety 
Co.); assistant secretary, Margaret Keegan 
(American Associated Ins. Co.); assistant 
treasurer, Lucille D. Strickler (Maryland 
Casualty Company). The members of the 
executive committee are: Thomas G. Buck- 


ley (Sun Indemnity Co.); Douglas Gor- 
ham (North American Casualty and Re- 
insurance Corp.); Charles V. Hedstrom 
(National Surety Corp.); John Orisek 
(Massachusetts Bonding and_ Insurance 
Co.); Donald D. Pillsbury (National Bu- 
reau. of Casualty Underwriters); and 


Thomas P. Whelehan (Hartford Accident 
* Indemnity Co.). 


Capitol Stock Fire Insurance Group: 
Charles W. Blackstock, special agent in 
New Orleans for the Northern Group, 
was elected president of this association 
which was formerly known as the Louisi- 
ana Fieldmen’s Association. He succeeds 
Sam G. Peters, special agent for London 
& Lancashire. Claude C. Dupree, special 
agent for Hartford Fire, was elected vice 
president and Frank J. Graf, special agent 
for Henry A. Steckler Managing General 
Agents of New Orleans, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Members elected to 
the executive committee are: Sidney St 
John Eshleman, as chairman (special agent 
for the Loyalty Group); Theodore M 
Hickey (secretary, Godchaux & Mayer, 
Ltd., general agents of New Orleans); 
Garner J. Knoepfler, (special agent, Phoe 
nix of Hartford); R. Kirk Moyer (general 
agent, R. Kirk Moyer Agency, Inc.); Wil 
liam H. Murhammer (special agent, Na 
tional Union); and A. E. Triemer (special 
agent, North British and Mercantile). Mr. 
Peters, as retiring president, was automati- 
cally made the seventh member of the 
executive committee succeeding James J. 
Howe, special agent of the Turner Gen- 
eral Agency of Atlanta, who was the 1953 
president. 


Detroit Casualty Underwriters Assoc.: 
Che following officers have been elected 
for the following year: president: James 
N. Judd (Michigan Mutual Liability Co.); 
vice president: Norman Acker (Marsh and 
McLennan); secretary: James Upton (Ohio 
Casualty Insurance Co.); and _ treasurer: 
Harold Arvin (Citizens Mutual Insurance 
Co.). 


Eastern Underwriters Assoc.: The pres- 
ent officers were re-elected for the follow- 
ing year. They are: president Harry W. 
Miller (general U. S. attorney of Com- 
mercial Union group); vice president 
John Glendening (vice president of the 
Home Insurance Company); vice president 
Arthur L. Polley (vice president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company); treas 
urer F. Elmer Sammons (president of the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company). 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies: The following officers have 
been elected for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Gary H. Kamper (Badger Mutual 
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Insurance Co.); vice president, O. E. Ring- 
quist (vice president of the Liberty Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co.); treasurer, H. G. 
Kemper (president of the Lumbermen’s 
Casualty Co.); secretary, H. F. Swanson 
of Chicago and general manager, Newell 
R. Johnson of Chicago. 


Internat'l Ass'n of A & H Underwriters: 
I. V. Ewing (Mutual Benefit H & A), is 
president of the new association in Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


National Assoc. of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Cos.: The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Harry D. Durham, president of the 
lowa National Mutual Insurance Co.; 
vice-president John R. Kitch, president 
of the Security Mutual Casualty Co. Re- 
named as treasurer was H. G. Kemper, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. Reappointed as secretary 
was H. F. Swanson of Chicago and Newell 
R. Johnson of Chicago has been re-elected 
general manager. 


National Assoc. of Mutual Casualty 
Cos.: The following officers have been 
elected for the coming year: president 
Carl N. Jacobs, president of the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Co.; vice president John 
L. Train, president of the Utica Mutual 
Insurance Co. and re-elected as treasure 
was H. G. Kemper, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. and_ re- 
appointed were secretary H. F. Swanson 
of Chicago and Newell R. Johnson as 
general manager. 


N.A.I.C. MEETING 


THE OPENING SESSION of the mid- 
year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
in New York last December heard 
an industry committee report on the 
development of multiple peril forms 
The committee noted that either the 
regulatory laws or the forms them- 
selves may have to be revised. It 
remarked that the rapid develop- 
ment of the forms has produced 
some confusion and some uncer- 
tainty as to wherein lies the best in- 
terest of the public. Many people in 
the industry feel there should be a 
period of study during which basic 
guiding principles could be de- 
veloped, reported the committee. It 
did not, however, make any specific 
recommendations. Commissioner 
Knowlton of New Hampshire, presi- 
dent of the Association, warned in 
his address to the first plenary ses- 
sion of the danger to state supervi- 
sion involved in the charges of the 
Federal Trade Commission against 
certain accident and health com- 
panies. He suggested that the asso- 
ciation meet with the F.T.C. to de- 
termine the question of jurisdiction. 

The commissioners also heard a 
report from the industry on uniform 
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accounting. Herbert P. Stellwagen, 
executive vice president of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of 
North America, stated that a coun- 
trywide expense exhibit subject to 
reasonable rules covering expense 
distribution serves a useful purpose. 
He noted that only major lines of 
business and certain broad functional 
groupings are susceptible to uni- 
form treatment. The commissioner's 
committee entrusted with this prob- 
lem approved in principle Mr. Stell- 
wagen’s points. It recommended 


continuation of present expense 
groups with further study by both 
the commissioners and the industry 

The Association voted to name a 
committee with Commis 
sioner Knowlton as chairman to con 
sider the jurisdiction of the F.T.C. 
The committee, which 
pointed by Commissioner Knowlton, 
will have the authority to prepare a 
legal brief on the question. The 
F.2.t. is understood to be willing 
to exchange legal briefs with the 
commissioners. 


five man 


will be ap 





ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 
California Rate Reduction 

Rate changes which result in an average reduction of 
4.1% in auto liability premiums and 6.3% in collision 
premiums were put into effect by this company in Cali- 
fornia on December 1. 


AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


New Directors 


R. EK. MeNeill, Jr of the Hanover Bank, 
has been elected a director of The Continental Insurance 
Company. 


., president 


Bayard Dominick II, a general partner of Dominick 
and Dominick, New York investment bankers, has been 
elected a director of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York. 

Henry E. III, has been elected a director of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company. 


Coe 
Mr. Coe is associ- 
ated with Bank of The Manhattan Company. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED Companies 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Schleyer Deceased 


©. L. Schleyer, chairman of the board of this group 
of companies died December 18 in St. Louis as a result 
of complications following an operation at the age of 62. 
He joined the American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany in 1912 and elected chairman of the board 
in 1953. 


Was 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


To Absorb Subsidiary 


A special stockholders’ meeting of this company was 
held on December 17 to vote on a proposed merger with 
the American Motorists Insurance Company, its 
wholly owned subsidiary. Under the proposal American 
Motorists will take over all of the assets and assume all 
of the obligations of Motorists Fire. No 
change in the charter, capitalization or outstanding stock 


Fire 


\merican 


122 


of American Motorists is involved. As of December 
31, 1953, 37.7% of the stock of the American Motorists 
was owned by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Sells Additional Stock 


This company has sold 6,264 additional shares of $10 
par value stock at $21.50 per share, thus adding $62,640 
to capital and $72,036 to surplus. The sale, combined 
with a stock dividend paid on December 1, increases the 
company’s capital to $750,000. 


ATLANTIC Companies 
New York, N. Y. 


Named Vice President 


Robert M. Perce has been appointed a vice president 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and _ the 
Centennial Insurance Company. Since February, 1952, 
he has been general manager of the midwest division and 
he will continue to manage the operations in the mid- 
west as vice president and general manager. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 
OLD COLONY Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Bowersock Deceased 


Donald C. Bowersock, president of these companies 
passed away in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts on No- 
vember 30 at the age of 55. He joined the companies 
as vice president in 1944 and succeeded to the presidency 
in February 1945. He was active in the affairs of many 
insurance organizations and received the 
“Man of the Year’? Award in 1954. 


Insurance 


BUCKEYE UNION Fire Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stock Dividend 


A 100% stock dividend effective December 31, 1954 
was declared by this company. By this action the capital 
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of the company was increased from $ 


000. 


$500,000 to $1,000,- 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enters Premium Financing Field 


The Continental Casualty Company and the Trans- 
portation Insurance Company have entered the field of 
premium financing through the establishment of a new 
subsidiary, the Concasco Corporation. The new cor- 
poration will service the financing of both personal and 
business coverages for all divisions of the 
with the exception of non-cancellable policies, assigned 
risk policies and policies written under any deferred 
payment plan. Monthly or annual payment schedules 
will be made available on one, three and five year policies 
with interest charges of 4% to 6% depending on pre- 
mitum size. 


companies 


A minimum down payment of 20% will be 
required on annual policies with proportionate i 
for longer term policies. 
by the agent at the time 
sponsible for collections. 


ncreases 
“uted 
Concasco re- 


The financing will be exe 
of the sale with 


CORROON AND REYNOLDS 
New York, New York 


Reynolds Deceased 
William J. 


suddenly December 8 in his home in 
at the age of 70. 


Reynolds, chairman of the 


board, died 
New York City 
He was president of the American 
Equitable Assurance Company of New York, the 


and Republic Insurance Company of 


America and the 


New York Fire Insurance Company and chairman of 


the board of the Merchants and Manufacturers Insur- 


ance Company of New York and was active in insurance 


organization work. 


EMPLOYERS' GROUP Associates 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Boyle Advanced 
Frank W. 


Boyle, assistant deputy manager of the 
Employers’ 


Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, 
has been advanced to deputy manager of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Boyle continues as vice president of the Em- 
ployers’ Fire Insurance Company, the American Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Company and the Halifax Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Globe 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
To Write Direct Fire Lines 


which has been a direct underwriter 
of all types of casualty lines and a reinsurer of fire cover- 
age, will begin the direct underwriting of fire lines some- 
time this month. Frederic M. DuBois, recently 
resigned as secretary of the North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation, will head up the company’s new division. 


This company, 


who 


THE FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Automobile 


Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Insta'lment Payment Plan 


A new installment plan is now available to this com 
pany’s policyholders in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Under the plan the prospective policyholder pays down 
a third of his first six months’ Two months 
At the end of the 
first six months, he renews the policy for the rest of 
the year by paying down half the new premium. 
months afterwards he pays the balance. 


premium. 
later he pays the other two-thirds. 


di wo 
Any policy- 
holder can renew his insurance under the plan by filling 
out a form which is enclosed with each renewal notice. 
The company charges seventy cents for each six months 
of financing. 


THE GUARANTEE Company of North 


America, Montreal, Canada 
New Vice-President 


Harold V. Gilbert, formerly underwriting manager, 
has been appointed a vice-president of the company. 


GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Co. of America 
New York, New York 


Non-Can Major Medical Policy 


Starting January 1, a major medical expense policy 
that is guaranteed renewable for the lifetime of the in 
sured and his spouse will be issued in most states by this 
company. Benefits of $7,500 above the deductible are 
provided for each covered person for each sickness or 
injury; except that, after age 65, the total benefit limit 
is $7,500 for each covered person. The deductible 

(Continued on the next page 
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GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


vary with income in the year preceding the date of the 
claim and will range from $250 for incomes up to $10,- 
000, to a maximum of $1,000 in the top income class. 

The policy is available on an individual or a family 
basis. Premium rates depend on the age of the applicant 
at time of issue, and the premiums for family coverage 
are the same whether or not there are children and 
regardless of the number of children covered; all new 
born children are automatically covered from birth with 
no increase in premium. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly or monthly. The company reserves the right 
to change premiums, but any change must apply to an 
entire class of policies, not to an individual alone. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


\ 25% stock dividend will be recommended by the 
hoard of directors of this company at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting February 24. This will increase the 
capital of the company from $20 million to $25 million. 
The management has announced its intention to con- 
tinue the present $3 annual dividend on the larger 
amount of stock. Last year a 25% stock dividend in- 
creased the capital from $16 million to $20 million. The 
directors also declared the regular $.75 quarterly divi- 


dend which was paid January 3 to stockholders of record 
December 15. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection 
and Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Extra Dividend Increased 


This company increased its extra cash dividend from 
20¢ per share to 40¢ per share, paid December 15 to 
stockholders of record December 6. This brought total 


dividends for 1954 to $2 per share as compared with 
$1.80 paid in 1953. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 
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HAWKEYE-SECURITY Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Special Dividend 


This company declared a special dividend of $.50 per 
share on its common stock which was paid December 
10 to stockholders of record December 3. This brought 
the total dividends paid in 1954 to $2.00 per share com- 
pared with the $1.50 paid in recent years, 


HOME Insurance Companies 
New York, N. Y. 


Hurricane Losses Reported 


In a memorandum to its stockholders, the Home 
Insurance Company reported on its losses from the 
hurricanes which struck the East Coast on August 31, 
September 11 and October 15 of last year. The com- 
pany had some 155,000 claims aggregating approxi- 
mately $21 million and as a result suffered an under- 
writing loss of about $15,900,000 during the first ten 
months of the year. Assets, however, will be close to 
an all-time high of approximately $432,500,000, with 
surplus to policyholders in excess of $187,650,000. Net 
interest and dividend income on the company’s invest- 
ments are reported as more than ample to cover normal 
dividends. 

John S. Love Deceased 

John S. Love, executive vice president of The Home 
Indemnity Company, passed away December 14 at the 
Nassau Hospital, Mineola, Long Island. He was 62 
years old. Mr. Love, who was also a vice president and 
secretary of The Home Insurance Company, became 
affliated with The Home Indemnity in 1930 as a 
secretary of the company. He was elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary three years later and was made 
executive vice president of the company in 1953. 


HUDSON Insurance Company 
PRUDENTIAL Insurance Co. of Great Britain 
SKANDIA Insurance Company 

New York, New York 


New Secretary 


William R. Morpeth, Jr., account executive of John 
A. Eckert and Company, joined this group of reinsur- 
ance companies as a secretary on December 1, 1954. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Group, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Auto P.D. Endorsement 


This Group has introduced a physical damage exten- 
sion endorsement to be attached to automobile physical 
damage, combination or multiple policies. It broadens 
the basic physical damage coverages for individually 
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owned private passenger automobiles by extending to 
private passenger cars and utility trailers occasionally 
borrowed or rented the same physical damage protec- 
tion carried on the insured’s own car. In addition the 
insured can now be reimbursed for additional expense 
incurred ($6 per day up to 30 days) when he suffers 
“Loss of use” of his own automobile from any physical 
damage peril insured by the basic policy. The annual 
charge for the endorsement which is now available in 
thirty-four states and the D. of C. is $1 on policies 
excluding collision and $2 on policies including collision. 


JEFFERSON INSURANCE Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Increases Capital 


The board of directors of this company have ap- 
proved an increase in the company’s paid-in capital 
from $700,000 to $900,000. Also an additional $100,000 
was contributed to surplus. The main activity of the 
company has been in the ocean marine field although 
fire reinsurance and inland marine lines have been 
written through management agreements and it intends 
to enter the automobile physical damage field in the 
near future. The company was formerly licensed only 
in New York and the Province of Quebec but has 
recently received licenses in ten additional states and 
the District of Columbia and licenses for reinsurance 
only in four other states. 


LOUISVILLE FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


Conservator Appointed 


Syl H. Goebel, Kentucky Insurance Commissioner, 
was appointed December 11 to act as conservator of 
this company. Petition for conservatorship, filed with 
the Franklin County Circuit Court, was made by man- 
agement following heavy drains on cash to cover a very 
adverse hail experience and to meet windstorm claims 
sustained along the Eastern seaboard. Troubles were 
magnified by nonreserve-type securities, and by diffi- 
culties encountered in establishing a revised reinsurance 
program, so essential for continuing operations because 
of a weak relationship of gross premium volume to 
policyholders’ surplus. Management reports that efforts 
directed toward rehabilitation are being continued. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Increased Dividends 


This company paid a quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the common stock, December 31, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record December 10. This placed the stock 
on an annual dividend basis of $1.40 per share, an in- 
crease of 20¢ per share over the previous rate. A 
quarterly dividend of 52%¢ per share on the $2.10 
cumulative prior preferred stock was also paid on 
December 31 to stockholders of record December 10. 
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STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL of Hartford Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Directors 


Milton H. Glover, senior vice president of the Hart 
ford National Bank and Trust Company and Willian 
H. Mortensen, managing director of Bushnell Memorial, 
have been elected directors of the National Fire In 
surance Company of Hartford. Mr. Glover and Mr. 
Mortensen succeed Sidney T. Maxwell, former execu 
tive vice president of the National of Hartford Group 
and I.eon P. Broadhurst, former chairman of the board 
of the Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company, both 
of whom have resigned. 


PAN AMERICAN Fire and Cas. Co. 
PAN AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Gammage Deceased 


Troupe Earnest Gammage, Sr., founder and president 
of these two companies died November 27 in Houston 
at the age of 66 after a long illness. Although he had 
turned over the duties of active management to his two 
sons, Mr. Gammage maintained continuous contact with 
the companies’ activities and took great pride in thet 


pre Tess. 


PIONEER MUTUAL Compensation Company 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Legality of Assessment 


Judge Albert T. Frantz, Denver, has under advise 
ment the legality of a $2.2 million assessment levied 
against the 45,000 Colorado policyholders of this de 
funct company. Counsel for the policyholders has 
charged that no assessment is legal because the com 
pany did business illegally in Colorado since 1951 and 
obtained its Colorado license by “fraud and deception.” 
They seek a $500,000 judgment against the company’s 
officers. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Satisfies....+++ceerereeeee+-9imce 1884 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


New Director 


George B, Salter, executive vice-president, has been 
elected a director of the company. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting held December 16, 1954, the 
stockholders of this company adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the directors that the authorized capital be in- 
creased from 50,000 to 100,000 shares with a par value 
of $10. The directors declared a 100% stock dividend, 
increasing the capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The 
company has announced its intention to continue the 
current dividend of $1.20 per share annually. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Third Liquidating Dividend 


An additional dividend of 20% will be paid, probably 
during the first quarter of this vear, to all creditors of 
this companny whose claims have thus far been allowed, 
New York Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger, liquidator of the company announced recently. 
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The forthcoming dividend, the third since the company 
was taken over for liquidation on April 30, 1951 will 
make a total of 70% paid on allowed claims to date. 
It will be paid as soon as the liquidator’s &th report, 
audit and petition in the liquidating proceedings, which 
has been filed with the court, has been confirmed. The 
superintendent stated that it is expected that a fourth 
dividend, beyond the 70%, will be paid before the 
proceeding is closed. 


RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction 


In its answer to the Federal Trade Commission’s 
charges that its advertisements of accident and health 
coverages were false and misleading, this company has 
argued that the Commission has no jurisdiction over 
these activities. The company has requested an exten- 
sion of time to prepare a more detailed reply to the 
charges. 


SOUTHERN GENERAL Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
New Vice-President 

Harold Fearon, a director of the company and presi- 
dent of the Georgia Insurance Service Company, has 


been elected a vice-president. 
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New Directors 


Allan Betts, a partner in G, H. Walker & Company, 
of New York and Sam Park, a partner in J. H. Whitney 
& Company, of New York have been elected directors. 


SOUTHERN Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Steere Named President 


Bruce M. Steere has been elected president of this 
company. He is a director of Allied Finance Company 
and also president of the Ferguson-Steere Motor Com- 
pany, both of Dallas. The company specializes in auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance and at the present 
time is licensed to do business in the states of 
Louisiana, 


Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Capital Increased 


By the sale of additional stock the capital of this com- 
pany has been increased from $500,000 to $600,000 and 
$200,000 added to surplus. As a result the policy- 
holders’ surplus is reported at a new high of $1,516,623. 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & Casualty Company 


Dallas, Texas 
First Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared a dividend 
of $1 per share, which was paid December 15 to stock- 
holders of record December 1. This was the first 
in which dividends have been paid. 


year 


TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Capital Changes Proposed 


This company will present to the incoming session 
of the Connecticut General Assembly, which opened 
this month, a proposed amendment to the company’s 
charter authorizing it to fix the par value of its shares 
at a figure lower than $100 per share and to increase 
its capital to an amount in excess of $50 million. Ac- 
cording to Francis W. Cole, chairman of the board, no 
decision has been reached as to what provision the 
proposed charter amendment will contain with reference 
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to the minimum allowable par value of the shares. The 
present authorized capital of the company is $50 million 
of which $40 million is outstanding. Mr. noted 
that while there is no present intention to increase the 
outstanding capital, it is considered advisable to have 
a larger increase legally permissible than the $10 million 
which the present charter allows. The company declared 
the regular $3.50 quarterly dividend and an extra of $5, 
both payable December 13 to stockholders of record 
November 30 which brought the total for 1954 to $19. 
In 1953 the company paid a total of $17 per share. 


Cole 


New Coverage Approved in Five More States 


The automobile 
by The Travelers in California recently (See Best's 
Insurance News, Fire and Casualty Edition, for De- 
cember, 1954) has now been approved in Connecticut, 
Maryland, New York, Oregon and Vermont. In effect 
it adds an automobile accident policy by endorsement 
to the liability contract thus providing total disability 
and death benefits. 


new insurance coverage introduced 


UNDERWRITERS at Lloyd's, London 
London, England 


Cited 


This Lloyd’s was summoned by the Florida Insurance 
Department to a hearing on December 29 to show cause 
why they should not be stricken from the 
admitted carriers approved to do business in the state. 
The department charges that Underwriters at Lloyd's 
issued a policy through an out of state 
not qualified to place such business under the Florida 
statutes. 


list of non 


broker who was 


WESTERN FIRE and Indemnity Company 
Lubbock, Texas 


Correction Notice 


In our November issue published an account of 
this company’s plans to increase its capital. In error, 
however, the item was captioned the “Weston” Fire 
and Indemnity Company. We are reprinting the item 
below and are also informed by the that the 
stock was fully subscribed. 

‘This company plans a capital increase of $750,000 
through the 30,000 
approximately half of which will be offered to present 
stockholders and the remainder to the The 
company was incorporated in October 1953 with capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of like amount.” 
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Annual Experience—-Mutual Companies 


What's in the Future? 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


«tes nckacssaum Jan. 
reall interruption insur: ince 
Cost of Carelessness, 
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Salesmanship In Loss <A¢ 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


ieee: Coverage, 
Institutional Investing 


Extended Coverage 
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Donald Knowlton. . 
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{ ninsured Motorist—Henry | 8S 


OFFICE METHODS 
Accident & Health St: 


Central I hietation- 


Centralized Hiring- 
Examination of Companies 


to Simplify the Work 


to Train Employees 





Office Equipment 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Better Business Through Good Will .......ccccccecscccccccs Dee, 75 
Biggest Sale, The—Herbert H. Kirschner .........-..eeee0: Sept. 89 
Business Builders—M. H, Blackburn (monthly) .......... .- Jan. 81 
oran a Property Floaters—Willard D. Frampton ......Jan. 57 








C2.G Questions and Answers—American Institute 
P — i—Insurance Prine iples and Practices ...... May 33, June 89 
Part I1l—Insurance Principles and Practices . July 74, Aug. 33 
Part I1I—General Education .................. ‘Sept. 103, Oct” 121 
a ee ere re eee: ee 
Part V--Accounting, Finance and Agency Management ..Jan,. 101 
Drummer for Disaster—Dart Smith ..........cecceccecsecces Oct. 77 
Focus On Sales Realities—Charles H. Bokman ..........++- Jan. 61 
Foreign Insurance—William S. Youngman ..........00000005 Jan. 29 
Homeowner's Policy, The—Bernard J. Daenzer ..........+++ Sept. 21 
Ideas From Imagination—Charles H, Eyles .........6...0005 Jan. 73 
Improvements and Betterments—D. N. Varney ............+. Oct. 69 
Inventory Your Selling Habits—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. ....Nov. 81 
Knock on Every Door—Norma V. Backster ...........000005 Sept. 58 
Package Policies—Lester SB. Harvey ....ccsceccciccvvsceseccs Oct. 65 
Quiz of the Month 
IIE ub i's hGaiwh as sve op eecd one c0p0 5 <5. 9nves deen bese Olen Aug. 114 
CRUE RROD icig'v ows cusatenew ss ab deekhsesecneesaanween Oct. 81 
bo | ee Ee TUE LEEE Pee rere rr Sept. 99 
Fundamentals of Ins. and Suretyship ............. Nov. Dec. 89 
Ce, RO 15 6 cca eh Onnuwdinns beads basiwdydecViuseuel Jan. 90 
Rural and Small Line Agents—Rush W. Carter .............. Dee. 25 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) .................. Jan, 73 
Sell Fidelity and Surety—Robert M. Hoenisch .............- Oct. 25 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth ...........ccecceeeee Jan. 112 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) .............. Jan, 115 
Services of a Producer—Aler ee et sense 6ebeseeeuets Nov. 25 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds—A. SE snes ous chad 6o8e Gan Dec. 33 
The New Look—F. F. vn Ma betcha CN eo tnkees Cone eue Nov. 2 
Time Element Coverages—Percy P. Lynch ...........eeeee0ed Aug. 25 
Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) .............. Jan, 12 
Uniformity—Baylor Lamdrum .........cccccccccccccccccccese Jan. 33 
Your Best Sales Tool—Raymond Hodges ..............0ee08: Aug. 96 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ot 8. 0 ES ree reer eee ee om er Tee Jan. 4 
Ce ee Ra rr eer ror pee > Jan. 4 
COMGRS TOOVEIIORGE x66. 606.2 0555.06 0'8. 55:00:50 6000 408 5e5sceebe Jan. §& 
Conventions Ahead Dec. 9 
Fire Losses, Monthly Jan. 71 
Home Office and Field Appointments .............ee.eeeeees Jan. 118 
Insurance Stock Quotation (monthly) ................00000- Jan. 4 
Ne WeneE CME 2S Jasseaaincacangieces cashhsat esse cap een Jan. 71 
ected Soc. Mee PEE eT TPP Ove Pee re ee Jan. 72 
SUPORTE WH CORIMIOS iis iiss dsc. beh en deine okt s end Opeheneat ee Jan, 122 
RATE CHANGES 
Automobile 
5 I< IN IN a ag: a cid tie an ok dh cs wa ld Aug. 17 
Wes Ms, De Sag Og SUL” is. 5a. Wlads Tobe leh Glekes suas ve 6s eee 


Fla., Ky., Miss., Va. 
Iowa, Mass., Mo., N. 
gee ey Ee ee es Or le eee 
Ala., F la., Ind., Mass., Ohio 

Colo., Okla. 

Ky., Tenn. 





Fire 
Sed Seiing US Ts. Vile. vvca wien scenaendewesats iaeneeueeel Aug. 74 
| PP One ee eer eee er en ee are er Sept. 63 
POOUr ORIN, THOU OU of 5 ns c0bcctvvcsdaenscuuse tobe ceccel Oct. 86 
OR, nop a cnnebedaeesibsuhcescensaccnuatascesaolgusedcecneaen Nov. 83 
PT EN: a sons oss ad's oe nenae Cetetins Puekaaee Jan. 110 
Glass 
Rls MN nib ob 6 aNS eS she van Reins ae ee aa eNO Caen Ca eeaaee Oct. 86 
Ga., Idaho, U Sl, TRO Wes Viks wweeeanencees steceseeeures Nov. 8&3 
RR io ARS Ra exe G oho rn « Swe dads dt «ae Cvddeods Dec. 85 
Liability other than Auto 
Kansas, N. C., Texas WrtitiiTiit Tr er re er 


AMM. sisson 6040.05.00 shurshaabd een hank Nov. 83 
Ba, Rg WES VO SENS Sen os Veliwesee dds sews Meads Hane oe’ Jan. 110 
Workmen's Compensation 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1954) 


Ag riculturs ul Group, Watertown, 
"American Casualty Co., 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) Sichiever Becsneed r 

5 American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Files in Michigan) .............. May 
’ American Casualty Co., 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) 
(Auto Rate Revision) 


(New Vice P resident) 


(Votes Stock Split) 


( To Write F - in 3 More States) .. Nov. 





Ce PE OEM, RUMEN wixas biaec ce sceldcetesieWins coeseeen Aug. 17 
DEAT ORs ER. cb Sikhs COGS wise 469s bBo ea Ska b.cee int cae Nov. &38 
BA. tb WKe pd W545 06,0664s bec eae a bee Bees Sous amet aae aie Dec. 85 
Be Lead diecsd ot tctaen aan cass SERS Oren cle aan Lae Jan. 110@ 
America Fore Group, New York American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham 
i biphink:Sakieiep ges = 107 (Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ...July 115 
bo uneeeeon dane Jan. 122. American Mercury, Washington, D. C. 
. Louis =) (To Increase Capital) covcacesc ODO, 121 
bor ceeesesecesis Jan, 122 «ven og ses fatima Co., Chicago 
(Six Month Police rogram) ...-A coe 
Dividend Declared) ......July 115 (To Absorb scsitian eeseee Jou 122 
(Stock Dividend Approved) ...... Aug. 107 American Surety Co., New York 
Reading (F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) ...... Aug. 108 
Kos GGeumaeaiel Aug. 107 saumtenie Trans. Ins. Co., Kansas City 
American. ty Insurance Group, Miami (New Company) sceseesersoess oe NOpt. 121 
addeccctcaete Lee Pp le Universal Insurance Co., Provi 
YP cere .. Sept. 121 dence, R. I. (Stock Dividend) ...Dec, 127 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando (Sells Additional Stock) ......... Jan, 122 
ccilea cape wae June 131 Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando (Executive Changes) ............May 127 
y EEO a -+-June 131 Associated Reciprocal yo Portchester 
American Insurance Company, Newark (New Advisory Comm. Member)..May 127 
Secretary) ........ Oct. 131 Atlantic Companies, New York : 
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Named Vice President an, 122 
Atlantic Mutual Group, 
(New Trustees and 
Automobile Owner’s Assn., Inc., Kansas City 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) - Nov. 135 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 
(Warns of Unlicensed arriers) . -May 127 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) . “Nov. 135 


Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the SOE). 200+ 
(New Company Planned) ..... 
(Bowersock Deceased) 

Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Official Changes) 

Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 

Bunker Hill Mutual, seer’ 
(Suspended) 


.. June 
...Jduly 


Caisse Centrale de Reassurance, Paris, 
France (Government Owned Fund 
Florida Entry) 

California Union, San Francisco 
(Control Acquired) 

Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary EF ..May 

Canadian Fire ine. Co., “Winnipeg, “Canada 
(New Director) 131 

Canadian Indemnity Co., “Winnipeg, ‘Canada 
(New Director) Oct. 

Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., New York 
(Withdraws from Massachusetts) . Aug. 108 

Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. Paul 
(Enters Fire Field) . Aug. 108 

Central Standard Ins. Co., “Sioux Falls 
(Purchased) Sept. 121 

Central cums iepemaity, Chicago 
(New A & H Carrier) ov. 135 

( whieage Casualty Insurers, Chicago 
(Reorganized) .... Sept. 121 
(Changes Title) > oe 

Chubb & Son, New York 
(New Tenants Policy) Nov. 136 

Chureh Mutual tavuranes Co., Merrill, “Wis. 
(New Directors) Dec. 127 

Civil Service Employees Insurance Union, 

San Francisco 
(Changes Name) Nov. 136 

Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) ........0......dume 181 

Commercial Security Ins. Co., —— 
(Restrained) ..... eee... Aug. 108 

Commercial Union Group, ‘New Yori 
(Assistant U. S. Manager) ......May 127 

Consolidated Insurance nee Columbia 
New Company) ..... May 127 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Stock Split Voted) 

Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(New Directors) 

(Stock Split) - 
(To Write Par. Fire Policies) 
(Stock S slit Voted) 

(Enters Premium Financing Fie id) 


Seeks 


eee 


Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Reynolds Deceased) 

Crum & Forster Group, New York 
(Inland Marine Department) ....Sept. 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., — 
(New Company) May 128 
DeSoto Fire Insurance Co., Gadsden 
(New Carrie®) cccsccccccs Aug. 108 


Eagle Reciprocal -  [ppenees Kansas — 
(New Reciprocal Aug. 109 
Eastern Fire and Baik Ins. Co., izconvilte 
(New Company) ay 
Eastern tneerance Company, Charlotte 
(Purchased) ..... Sept. 122 
Employers’ Group Associates, Boston 
(New Trustee and Director) os Font. 122 
(Boyle Advanced) Jan. 123 
The Employers’ Liab. As. Corp., Ltd., Boston 
(Buys Halifax) ‘Aug. 109 
Employers’ Mutual C ‘asualty Co., Des Moines 
(To Write Direct Fire Lines) Jan. 123 
Employers’ Mutual Liab. Ins. Co., Wausau 
(Increases Auto —— seeee Sept. 123 
Erie Insurance, New York 
(New Specialty Carrier) June 131 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadeiphia 
(New (Officers) June 131 
(Purchased by Fire Association) . -Oct. 131 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Appointments) ......... . 123 


Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(New A Policy) Nov. 136 
(Auto Rate Cut) . 136 
(New Auto Coverage) pc, 127 
(Installment Payment Plan) ....Jan. 123 

Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Enters New York) Dec. 127 

Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Theat. Indgm. Endarem (pp. ).Nepr. 123 

Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(New Director) 

(New Director) e A 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San is ge 
(To Tssue Partic. Contracts) -.-June 132 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend Rate) Nov. 136 
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Freeport Motor Casualty Co., Freeport, be 
(Enters Fire Field) Dec. 128 


General American Casualty Co., San Antonio 
(Named Executive Head) J 132 
(Suspends Certificate) y 115 
(Receivership Ordered) ..........Aug. 109 

General Fire and Casualty, New York 
(New Vice President) 132 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(New Director). ..ccccccccccccccee May 128 
(Stock Dividend Declared) y 115 

Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Dir. of Cas. Underwrit.) a) . 1233 
(New Vice President) *. 128 

Globe & Rutgers Group, New York, N. Y. 
(Merger) Dec. 128 

Great National Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(To Merge) Nov. 137 

Great Northern Insurance Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Executive Changes) Dee. 129 

Group Health Dental Ins., Inc., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ....Nov. 137 

Group Health Insurance, Inc., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ....Nov. 137 

Guarantee Company of North America, The, 

Montreal, Canada 
(New Vice President) an. 123 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America,NewYork 
(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) Jan. 123 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(To Domesticate Carrier) Ju 
Ilartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) Jan. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend Increased) 
Hawkeye-Security Group, 
(New Specialty Carrier) 
(Increasing Capital) 
(Special Dividend) 
Hearthstone Insurance Co., Boston 
(Calif. Charges Dismissed) 
Home Insurance, New York 
OR are errr rrr May 128 
(Executive Promotions) June 132 
(Hurricane Losses Reported) ...Jdan. 124 
(John S. Love Deceased) ......... Jan. 124 
Home Service Casualty Insurance, Dallas 
(To Merge) Nov. 137 
Hudson Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) Aug. 109 
(Joins Group) . 109 
(New Secretary) an, 124 


Industrial Mutual Insurance, mon 
(Named Board Chairman) 
Illinois Automobile Insurance Co., 
(New Title) 
Income Indemnity Insurance Co., 
(New Company) 
(Vice President and Actuary) 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 
ee  ) eee Sept. 124 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Claudon, Vice President) May 129 
(New Auto Policy) ‘ 37 
Insurance Co. of N, A., 
(Rate Action) June 132 
(New Broad Policy Filed) July 116 
(Upheld in Department Hearing) .OQct. 132 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Fatetlns 
(New Homeowner's Policy) Nov. 137 
(Auto P.D. Endorsement) ... Jan. 124 
Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(New Company) . 110 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, St. Louis 
(Capital Increased) *. 129 
Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
Ce NN nc vcccctecaaces Nov. 137 
Inter-Ocean Keinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids 
(Official Changes) July 116 
Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat, Judgm. Coverage) July 116 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) *t. 132 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Increases Capital) Jan, 125 


8° cktord. 
‘i enn 124 


Philadelphia 


Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., 
(Liquidation Report) 
(Partial Payment) . 137 

Liberty Bell Mut. Ins, Co., 

(Suspended) Aug. 110 
(Liquidation Ordered) .. c, 129 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Compromise Settlement) 132 
(New Director) *t. 132 

Lloyds of Great State, Galveston 
(Receivership) May 129 

Lloyds of North America, Houston 
(Restrained) Jt 132 

Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 

Louisville 
(Conservator Appointe “l) an. 125 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty c 0., Cc hicago 
(Broadens Polio Policies) May 129 
(Six Month Policy Program) .. Aug. 110 

Lumber Mutual Cas, Ins. Co., of N. Y., N. Y. 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Mav 129 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston 
(Enters Auto Liability Field) "Sept. 124 

Maryland Casualty Co.. Raltimore 
(Stock Retirement Offer) . 130 
(Increases Dividends) ceed 


Pittsburgh 


Merchants Fire Insurance, nine 
(Capital Increased) 


Mich. Millers Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Director) 
(Shortens Name) . 
(New Title) 

Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) 

Motorists Mutua! Insurance, Columbus 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..June 


Lansing 


National Casualty Co., Detroit 
(New Director) N 138 
National Fire ins. Co. of Hartford, Hartford 
(New Director) Oct. 132 
National of Hartford Group, ‘Hartford , 
(Major Medical Expense eer -Nov. 138 
(New Directors) ounce 125 
National Surety, New York 
(Recapitalization) 
(Enters Fire Field) 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(99% Subscribed) 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(New Secretary) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
(Enters Marine Field) : 
New Zealand Group, San Francisco 
(New U. S. Manager) 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
(Foreign Reinsurer Licensed) .June 133 
The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., “New York 
(New Deputy U. 8. Manager) .May 130 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(New Chairman) June 133 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle 
(New Chairman) 


New York 
July 117 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston : 
(Named Man of the Year) June 151 
(New Company Planned) July 115 
(Bowersock Deceased) . amo» ae. Bees 

Oficinas de Ultramar, S8.A., ‘Havana, ——. 
(Trust Fund Established) Nov. 138 

Pacific Employers Insurance, Los Angeles m 
(Merit Rating Plan) Nov. 138 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat. Judgm. Coverage) 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 

San Francisco 
(New Director) .......ceccescesss May 
(Official Changes) 

Pan American Casualty Co., 
(Vote Stock Dividend) 

(To Write Multiple Lines) 
(Gammage Deceased) 

Pan American Insurance Co., 
(Gummage Deceased) 

Pearl-American Group, New York, N 
(New Director) 

Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., 
(New U. S. Manager) y 
(Enters Casualty Field) ......... Nov. 138 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. 

(Capital Increased) 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 
(Named Board Chairman) une 133 
(Increases Policy Dividends) ..-Nov. 139 

Philadelphia Contributionship for the In 

surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 
Philadelphia 
(Extends Fire Coverage) 

Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Recommended) . 
(Stock Dividend) ...........++-- Sept. 126 

Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director and Treasurer) ..Sept. 126 

Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
(Ordered Liquidated) June 133 
(Legality of Assessment) ee DC 

Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York 
(Third Liquidating Dividend) ...Jan. 125 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend) ...Jgan. 126 

Premier Insurance Co., San Fr: ine isco 
(Stock Dividend) .... ...Dee, 130 

Progressive Fire Insur: ance Co., Atle inta 
(Writing Casualty Lines) 139 

Providence Washington Group, Providence 
(Executive Changes) May 131 
(Managerial Policies) ..........-¢ June 134 
(Carr Heads Group) ...........+- Nov. 139 

Providence Washington Ins. Co., Providence 
(New Director) . ..-dan. 126 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Step Rate Premium Plan) Aug. 111 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) Aug. 109 
(New Secretary) -o-dan. 124 

Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Auto Policy) 
(Capital Increased) .. 

Reciprocal Managers, Inc., 
(New Treasurer) 

Reinsurance Group, 
(Coleman, Advanced) 

Reserve Life Insurance Co., 

(Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction) 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
Dec, 1 
(Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 132 
(Receivership Aftermath) ......../ Aug. 111 


sep 
Houston 


New York 
Ma 


May 131 
July 117 


Port ¢ ‘Mester 
July 117 
New 
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Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, 
(Upposes License) 
(Expanding Operations) 

Secured Casualty Lns. Co., 
(Merger Effected) 

Selected Risks Indemnity, 
(Stock Dividend) 

Secured Fire & Marine Ins. ¢ 
(Merger Lffected) 

Skandia Insurance Co., 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) 
(New Secretary) Sie wee 

Southern General Insurance 
(New Vice President) 

(New Direc tors) 

Southern Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Steere N: ame d President) 

Southwest General Insurance Co 
(Capital Increased) 

Southwestern Fire & C 
(First Dividend) 

Standard Accident 
(Kirk Promoted) 
(executive Ap spointments) 

State Farm Companies, 
(resident Deceased) 
(Pyrrhie Victory on Rates) 
(Executive Appointments) 

State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 


Regina 
May 1382 
133 
Indiana polis 
July 117 
sranchville, N. J. 
.e.eNov. 139 
, Indianapolis 


July 117 

New York 
UekeawaNewexeenge Aug. 109 
. 109 
ii . 124 
Atlanta 
Jan. 
Jan. 


126 
127 


--Jan 
Dallas 
Jan. 
Datlas 
Jan. 127 
Detroit 
Aux. 
. Sept. 
sloomington 
June 134 
June 134 
July 119 
Bloomington 
sept. 126 


127 
asui tity Co., 
Insurance Co., 
11] 
126 


(To Appeal Mem. 

(Auto Rate Cuts) 

(Executive Appointment) — 

(Lower Auto Rates) .. 

(Auto Rate Reduction) 
Stonewall Insurance Co., Mobile 

(Increasing Capital) . 


Fee en) 


Texas Mutual Insurance Co., Beaumont 
(Policy Assess. Case Decided) .June 
(Non-Assess. Decision Appealed) . Aug. 
(Non-assessability Upheld) 

(Policies Not Assessable) 

Trans-Pacihe insurance, Phoenix 
(New Name) . 

Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Motorists Personal Protection Plan) 

jec, 
(Capital Changes Proposed) 
(New Coverage Approved in 5 More 
States) 

Trinity Universal Group, 
(Group Developments) 

Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(In Process of Organization) J 
(To Specialize in Truck. Cover.) ..Oct. 

Underwriters at Lioyd’s 
(Premiums & Claims, Year 1953) a. 
(Cited) F 
(Discovery Basis) 

United Medical Service, Inc., New York 


Dallas 


132 
133 


112 
127 


- 140 


(New Chairman of the Board) ...May 132 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 

nan Enter Fire Ins. Business) ..June 135 

S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 

“ Sunadion Vice President) ......June 134 
Universal Group, Milford 

(Executive Appointments) May 132 
Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford 

(Executive eeeoeyEET TM ir ; 132 

(Merged) Nov. 140 
Universal insurance Co., “Milford, N. a 

(Merged) ..... 140 
Valley Forge Mutual Insurance, "Philadelphia 

(Suspended) ....... STE 
Virginia Surety Co., inc, ‘Toledo 

(New President) .........+++..--Aug. 113 


Western Fire & Indemnity Co., Latom 
(To Increase Capital) ...........Nov. 140 
(Correction Notice) Jan. 127 

Western Mutual Insurance Co., Des Moines 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) ......July 119 

Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoln 
(Changes Name) 

Woodmen ‘Accident & Life Co., 


(Changes Name) Oct. 133 


teeter eens eeeeeee 


Zurich American Ins. Companies, Colnge 
(Auto Merit Plan) 

Zurich Gen, A. & L. Ins. Co., Ltd., 
(Joins Aero Associates) 


« « <« « LIST OF ADVERTISERS > => =» => 


Airkem, Inc., New York, 
America Fore Insurance 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa 
American Equity Insurance Group Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, 
American General Insurance Group, 
American Insurance Group, Newark, 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Art Steel Sales Corp., New York, 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Inc., New 


ae Te 
Group, Ne w York, 
Wis. 


Fla 


ig ee 
York, N. 
serkshire Mutual Fire 
Bituminous Casualty 

Booth, Potter, 
Burns, Ine 


Ins 
Corp., 
Seal & Co., 
, Frank, Seattle, 


Co., Pittsfield, 

Rock Island 
Philadelphia, 
Wash. . 


Ill. 
Pa 


Caledonian Insurance Co., 
Central Surety & Insurance 
Central Underwriters, 
Chart, Arnold, New 
‘ima:iron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kansas 
‘obb and Co., James O., Durham, N. C. 
‘ommercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort 
‘onover & Co., Chase, Chicago, II 
‘onstellation Insurance Co., New 
‘onstitution Insurance Corp., New 
ontinental Casualty Co., Chicago ae 
‘orroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N 

)-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, 
ousins Co., William H es Christi, 
tudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S$ 


Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, ¢ 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 


Hartford 
Corp., 
Dallas, 
York, N 


Conn. 
Kansas Cit 
Texas 


fm fam, fim fi a fits flix fi fin (iin (i 


‘anada 
Calif 
Ga 
Mont 

Insurance C 


Sastman Kodak Co. (Verifax 
Smployers Insurance Co. of 
Smployers Reinsurance 
Esterbrook Pen Co., C 
Sureka Casualty Co., 


Div.), 
Alabama, 
Corp., 
imden, } 
Philadelphia 


Birmin 
Kansas City, } 
N. J 


Pa. 


“arm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus, 
‘ire Association, Philadelphia, Pa ; 
‘iremen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
“irst Boston Corp., New York, N. Y 
Voster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, T 


Froggatt & Co., Ine., Joseph, New York, PB 


New York, N. Y. 
Francisco, Cali 


General Reinsurance 


Group, 
Gorey Co., Walter C 


, San 


ampson & Son, Ltd., 
awkeye-Security Insurance 
ill-Hillman & Co., San 
»> & Co., Inc., Kurt, 
y, Ellison & E rost, Inc... New Y 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N 
Houston Fire & Casuslty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, C 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. ......... 
Hush-A-Phone Corp., New York, N. ¥ 


Robert, Montreal, 
Co., Des 
Bernardino, Cz 
Chicago, 


For 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Hunting 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, 


Ins. Co., Indian 


Iowa 


Kansas City Fire & Marine 


Ins. Co., 
Kolob Corporation, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Houston, Texé 
Se 


Mass. 


Ww orth, 


subuque, 


ftochester, 


Canada 
Moines, 


anada beente 14 Uv 


apolis, 


tton, W. 


Kansas C 


La Mers Studio, 
Leonhart & Co. 
Loyalty Group, 


Manpower, 
Manning 
Marbury & Co., 
Markel Service, 


Moyer Agency, 


New 


Ohio Farmers Companies, 
y, 1 


Pacific 
Pacific 
an 
Paull & Son, 


& Sons, 


Inc. 


Milwaukee, 
ea 
Wim. 
Inc., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
Melling & Bevingtons, 
M & P Advertising Gifts, 
Inc., 


National Union Insurance Cos., 
Amsterdam Casualty 
North British & Mercantile Group, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass n., 


Employers Insurance Co., 
National Fire Insurance 
and Casualty 
Alfred, 


American Fire 
Inc., 
Pearl American Group, 
Peerless Casualty Co. 

Pennsylvania Lumbe rmens Mutual Ins. 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, 


Pittsburgher Hotel, 


Pyrene Mfg. 


Recordak Incorporated, 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, 
Agency, 
teinsurance Underwriters, 
Paper Co., 


Reinsurance 


Rising 
i timmer & Co., 
owa 
N.. x. 

gham, 


nn Hotels, 


Seibels, Bruce & 
Sheridan & Co., 
Southwestern 


Springfield Group, 
Standard of Detroit Group, 
(Canada), 
(Illinois), 
Office, 
Swiss National Insurance Co., 


Stewart, Smith 
Stewart, Smith 
Sun Insurance 


Tabulating Services, Inc 
Traders & General Insurance 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, 
Travelers Indemnity 
Tressel & Associates, 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., 
Tri-State Insurance Co., 


Iowa 


t W rth, 


L. 


Richmond, 
Inc., 
Ltd., 


. Kirk, New Orleans, 


Pittsburgh, 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., 
Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, 
"New ark, I 

Lumbermens Mutual ¢ ‘asualty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Wis. 
Dallas, Texas 
.. Ruston, La. 
Va. 
Chicago, 
Montreal, 
Glendale, 


Canada 
Cal. 
La. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Co., 


LeRoy, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Co., San Francisco, 

Co., Houston, Texas 
Wheeling, W. V: 

New York, N. Y 

Keene, N. H. 

£3: 
Conn. 


Philade iphia, 
Hartford, 
Pa. 

Topeka, 


Newark, N. J. 


Milwaukee, 


Co., 


United States Casualty Co., 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
. S. Underwriters, 
Utilities Insurance Co., 


Western Surety Co., 


Ind Weston Co., 
Willeox & Co., 
Wilson Co., 
Wolfe, 


i 12 
ae inside Rac kc over 
Iowa 113 


Woodward, 
ity, 


Zippo Manufacturing Co., 


Byron, 
Inc., 
Ltd., 
Corcoran and 
Woodward & Fondiller, 
Ryan, 


A. 


Ine. 
Housatonic, 
Frank, 
Ritter General Agency 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
Royal Typewriter Co, 


Ja 


Ltd., 


Co., 
Harry S., 


Ine., 


Linder, 


Sharp and Davis, 


New York, N. Y. 

Ltd., Montreal, 
, Chicago, Ill. 
Ine., San Francisco, 
Mass. 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
New 
New York, N. Y 


Wis. 


York, N.Y. 


Columbia, 8S. 
Chicago, 
Fire & Casualty Co., 
Springfield, 


Ill. 

Dallas, Texas 

MR dckesivumest ceaves vena bes 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ltd., Montreal, 
Ine., aes, 

New York, : 
Miami, Pia 


Mo. 
Dallas, Texas . 
Inc., Montre al, 
Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex 
Okla. 


New York, 


.. Kansas City, 
Co., 


Hartford, 
Tulsa, 


Eh 
, Baltimore, Md. 
Miami, 


St. 


Fla. 
Louis, Mo. 


Sioux Falls, S. 
Dalton, 
Albert, 


Mass. 

New York, N. 

Toronto, Canada 

ad York, N. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 


Inc., 
Bradford, Pa. 
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THE PLUS VALUES OF REPRESENTING THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


No. 22 in a series 





COMPANY 


Build bigger business— 


provide a needed local service — 


with North America’s Automobile Credit Plan 


North America’s ABC Plan is a creative sales 
program in which Agent, Bank and Company co- 
operate to arrange simple and convenient local auto- 
mobile financing. 


Everyone concerned benefits. For you, as a North 

America Agent, the plan helps develop important new 

NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES business, helps retain present business and opens the 

= door for other lines. The bank gains through addi- 

sicecapenoneseannisancheonreiiogenonn tional local financing. For the customer, it means local 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 4 i 

insurance service, local bank credit and frequently 
important savings. 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

¢ Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® This is another of the many “Plus Values” that 
come from representing the North America Companies. 
Get all the facts about North America’s ABC Plan and 
the many other advantages of becoming associated 
with this pioneering insurance group. Call, write or 
see the Manager of our nearest Service Office. 


Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 















Essential 


Service 





iactapnmnne 











FRREINSURANCE, TOO, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 














dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 











GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 


CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


